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LETTER  FROM  MR.  DOUGLAS. 

The  following  is  the  letter  from  Mr.  Douglas  : 
"  Washington,  June  20—11  p.  m. 

"  My  dear  Sir :  I  !earu  there  is  imminent  danger 
that  the  democratic  party  will  be  demoralized,  if 
not  destroyed,  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  Conven- 
tion. Such  a  result  would  inevitably  expose  the 
country  to  the  perils  of  sectional  strife  between  the 
northern  and  southern  partisans  of  Congressional 
intervention  upon  tne  subject  of  slavery  in  the  ter- 
ritories. I  firmly  and  conscientiously  believe  that 
there  is  no  safety  for  the  country,  no  hope  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union,  except  by  a  faithful  and 
rigid  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention 
.by  Congress  with  slavery  iu  the  territories.  Inter- 
vention means  disunion.  There  is  no-difference  in 
principle  between  northern  and  southern  interven- 
tion. The  one  intervenes  for  slavery,  and  the  other 
against  slavery ;  but  each  appeals  to  the  passions  and 
prejudices  of  his  own  section  against  the  peace  of  the 
Whole  country  and  the  right  of  self-government  by 
the  people  of  the  territories.  Hence  the  doctrine 
of  non-intervention  must  be  maintained  at  all 
hazards.  But  while  I  can  never  sacrifice  the  prin- 
ciple even  to  obtain  the  Presidency,  I  will  cheer- 
fully and  joyously  sacrifice  myself  to  maintain  the 
principle.  If,  therefore,  you  and  my  other  friends 
who  have  stood  by  me  with  such  heroic  firmness  at 
Charleston  and  Baltimore,  shall  be  of  the  opinion 
that  the  principle  can  be  preserved,  and  the  unity 
and  ascendancy  of  the  democratic  party  maintained, 
and  the  country  saved  from  the  perils  of  northern 
abolitionism  and  southern  disunion  by  withdrawing 
my  name,  and  uniting  with  some  other  non-inter- 
vention Union-loving  democrat,  I  beseech  you  to 
'  pursue  that  course.  Do  not  understand  me  as 
wishing  to  dictate  to  my  friends  ;  I  have  implicit 
confidence  in  yours  and  their  patriotism,  judgment 
and  discretion.  Whatever  you  may  do  in  the 
premises  will  meet  my  hearty  approval.  But  I 
conjure  you  to  act  with  a  single  eye  to  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  the  country  and  without  the  slightest  re- 
gard to  my  individual  interest  or  aggrandizement. 
My  interest  will  be  best  promoted,  and  my  ambition 
gratified,  and  motives  vindicated,  by  that  course  on 
the  part  of  my  friends  which  will  be  most  effectual 
in  saving  the  country  from  being  ruled  or  ruined 
by  a  sectional  party.  The  action  of  the  Charleston 
Convention,  by  sustaining  me  by  so  larae  a  majo- 
rity on  the  .platform,  and  designating  me  as  the 
first  choice  ™  the  party  for  the  Presidency,  is  all 
the  personal  triumph  I  desire.  This  letter  is 
prompted  by  the  same  motives  which  induced  my 
despatch  four  years  ago,  withdrawing  my  name 
from  the  Cincinnati  Convention.  With  this  know- 
ledge of  my  opinions  and  wishes,  you  and  your 
other  friends  must  act  upon  your  own  convictions 
of  duty.-  Very  truly,  your  friend, 

"S.  A.  Douglas. 

"  To  the  Hon.  Wm.  A.  Richardson,  Baltimore, 
Md." 

Mr.  Wickliffe,  of  Louisiana,  offered  the  follow- 
ing, which,  he  said,  would  give  Douglas  40,000  in 
his  state : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  Cincinnati 
platform  that  during  the  existence  of  territorial  govern- 
ments the  measure  of  restriction,  whatever  it  may  be,  im- 
posed by  the  federal  constitution  on  the  power  of  the 
territorial  legislature  oVer  the  subject  of  the  domestic 
relations,  as  the  same  has  been,  or  shall  hereafter  be  Itnally 
determined  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
should  be  respected  by  all  good  citizens,  and  enforced 
with  promptness  and  ability  by  every  branch  of  the 
general  government. 
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The  large  hall  of  the  Cooper  Institute  was  filled  U3t 
oyenlng  with  an  immensa  audience,  assembled  to  hear  an 
address. from  Hon.  Wm.  L.  Ynncay,  of  Alabama.  Aboat 
eight  o'clrek  a  gentleman  came  forwird  on  the  platform 
and  called  for  three  cheers  for  the  son  of  the  sunny 
South — nationality  and  democracy  blended  in  ona— our 
friend,  Wm.  L.  Yancey,  of  Alabama.  Tha  audience  re- 
sponded with  vociferous  cheers. 

Mr.  GcsTXvcs  W.  Ssoth  then  came  forward  and  said  that 
the  aatioual  democracy  of  the  city  and  county  of  Now 
York  Dad,  through  its  authorized  agent,  invite  i  the  Hon, 
Wm.  L.  Yancey,  of  Alabama,  to  address  them. 
11-.  Ysacsy  had  accepted,  and  had  named  the  earliest 
4!me  consistent  v?i!h  his  previous  engagements,  and  was 
bow  bero  to  night,  incompliance  with  the  Invitation  of  tha 
wumittee,  to  address  the  aj-sembled  citizens  of  New 
York,  and,  through  the  telegraphic  wires,  the  whole  people 
of  this  great  confederacy.  Mr.  Yancey  had  been  requested 
to  speak  on  tho  political  issues  of  tho  present  canvas?. 
That  ihs  meeting  might  prcccod  in  order,  tho  speaker 
uomioaUd  tho  Hon.  Judge  Jis.  Gr:en,  of  New  York,  as 
chalncan. 

The  nomination  wa3  retiQed  by  acclj.mJ.tion,  and  Mr. 
Green  took  the  chair. 

LETTED  Fl'.OU  JAjrES  T.  B?-AT.7. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  James  1.  Brady  was  real 
aaild  various  demonstrations: — 

New  Yotu,  Oct.  9,  13d0, 
Dbas  Sra— It  would  gi7e  me  very  gTeat  pleasure  to  at- 
tend the  meeting  of  ih9  Ereckinr  idge  and  Laue  party,  to 
be  held  nt  the  Coop9r  Institute  to  morrow  night,  but  I 
cannot  do  bo,  as  I  am  to  speak  at  Weet  Trov  in  the  even- 
ing, In  support  of  our  principles  and  the  Uuicn  of  our 
Stages.  1  regret  that  I  cannot  hear  Mr.  Yancey,  whose 
eloquence  has  won  him  a  reputation  a3  estenslve  oa  our 
territory,  and  whose  views  on  the  Important  questions 
now  agitating  our  country  will  be  delivered  in  tha  at- 
tractive ana  forcible  manner  by  which  his  oralory  is  dig- 
tioguished.  I  am  sura  tka5  our  people  will  turn  out  in 
great  numbers  to  receive  him,  and  will  jive  him  tha 
hearty  and  enthusiastic  welcome  which  a  stranger  of 
merit  in  sura  to  obtain  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Pe;-rnit  me,  as  I  r.m  thus  calied  upon  to  communicate 
through  you  wim  the  meetlnj  of  onr  friends,  to  3ay  that 


we  are  not.   There  ought  to  be  a  brotserhoo.l  of  ch-;S3Q. 
Ship  throughout  this  vast  country  which  would  knit 
.together  its  social  and  Its  business  relatione  In  bonds  so 
■Btrotg  that  the  fanatics  of  the  whole  world  could  not 
burst  them.   («  Good!"  Loud  cheers.)  I  am  not  una- 
ware, gentlemen,  of  the  delicate  position  which  a  speaker 
from  the  far  South  occupies  who,  in  this  hour  of  au  eseltel 
political  canvass,  undertakes  to  speak  in  one  of  the  North- 
ern States  words  of  truth  and  of  jestice  for  his  section, 
(Cheers.)  But  I  believe,  my  countrymen,  that  truth  and 
frankness  at  all  limes  will  win  their  way  to  hearts  that  are 
Wayed  by  troth,  by  generosity  and  by  justice.  (Ap 
ise.)   I  do  not  dirgnise  Ircm  you— I  would  not  have  It 
^rwfce— that  I  speak  to  you  here  to-night  as  a  Southern 
man.   I  speak  to  you  here  to-night  for  the  home  that  I 
love  better  than  any  other  home,  for  the  State  that  I  love 
better  than  any  other  State,  for  the  section  that  I  Ioto 
better  than  any  other  section—  (cheers)—  my  Oivn.  And 
surely  it  may  cot  be  amiss  to  speak  these  words  in  this 
spirit  to  a  brave  people  :rbo  love  thair  o*n  homes  aud  I 
their    own    Slate,    and    their  own  section,  better 
than   they  do   others.     But    I  trust   they  hnva— 
and         '  - 1 


Northern  man.  They  claimed  the  Wilmot  proviso  to  be 

?LnM^rer th6  NaBhviUe  ^ventlon-propTed  again 
the  Missouri  compromiso  as  (he  measure  by  which  the 
South  would  stand  But  Hading  that  thSprSmis  repea 

m«i  ,hl  <Lglfia  L0Q  m.01"  °,'  tba  ^ches  of  the  govern- 
ft  l^Uth  th"w,berself  on  her  constitutional  poSi 
„D  \^J°le"lmlat'  oa  'I8  Principles  of  the  constltu- 
™™h?A^  ma?\  the,m  equl1  m  tha  Territories;  she  de- 
maaded  an  equal  showing  in  the  Territories,  and  sue  uuver 
denuded  more  (Applause.)  It  does  'not  lie  in  the 
mouth  or  men  who  propose  to  take  all  of  the  Territories 
H^6fi,CLUaTlh8u0ff?er??  4,000,000  of  slaves  from  set! 
tling  in  these  Territories,  to  say  that  the  South  is  aggres- 
sive when  they  lake  from  the  South  the  privilf «  of 

SUE.1"?  ,m°re  BlrTB  SUtM  0Qt  0f  th0  vast  and  mag 
nlfloent  domain  of  oar  common  country.  (Applause  i 
How,  friends,  we  do  not  Bland  upon  cimpromise  We 
B.and  upon  something  far  higher  than  compromise— jome 
thmg  more  sacred  than  compromise,  f  Applause  i  We 
stand  upon  the  constitutional  compact1  made  bi  ou? 
fathers  with  your  fathers,  and  wa  lake  that  compact  eJ  U 


desire  to-Bight  to  inculcate  in  their  Z^SSS^SL^LSf"^?-  b/,.the  3uPrema Co«rl°f 
it  thsv  .rmii  .„  ,  ,_.  .     we  United  States;  and  with  this  faith  the  South  U»™s  h*,, 


In  common 


I  of  thorn,  [  am,  as  I  always  have  be' 
ready  to  adoj.'.  any  honorable  course  to  insure  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's defeat  in  •-his  State,  but  not  oa  condition  of  surren- 
dering or  qualifying  be y  pari  of  our  platform,  or  absra- 
cloning  our  State  organization.  I  nanner  desired  n^ 
expected  to  bo  norulnn'.ed  aa  Governor  by  tie  national 
fiepapevasy,  but  I  will  chec-rrnjiy  ibid.-  tho  fo.-tuue  of  tha 
canvas3,  v-halevor  its  iis-ie  tany  be  '!(  our  ticket  re- 
ceived a  vote  not  greater  in  number  than  that  of  lb;  ann 
whs  signed  tha  Declaration  of  American  Independence,  or 
who  met  Ln  lue  mat  Convention  which  adopted  tha  consti- 
tution or  the  American  Onloo,I  would  deem  the  small 
cohort  of  patriots  by  whom  I  was  thus  supported  oa  more 
worthy  my  admiration  than  the  most  powerful  host  evor 
assembled  to  advocai-e  mere  expedieuov,  or  gather  up  the 
apoll3  of  o  victory  sought  only  for  its  owe  sake.  But  even 
if  I  were  influenced  in  my  personal  course  by  mere  sug- 
gestions or  policy,  it  would  not  differ  irom  what  It  now  la, 
for  to  me  it  is  a  moat  obvious  certainty  that  Mr.  Douglas 
and  his  Incoherent  notions  about  slavery  in  the  Territo- 
ries will,  at  the  close  of  this  canvass,  be  obsolete,  and 
ihat  thero  can  be  no  national  democratic  party  In  this 
country  hereafter  wbijh  does  not  epprore  and  aJvocate 
the  doctrines  promulgated  ln  our  platform. 

To  the  gallant  men  oi  ou!  noble  jjtato  who  adhere  cm- 
ragcoualy  to  our  cau3e,  I  promiBo  the  eiertiou  of  all  the 
capaolty  I  possess  to  Insure  our  principles  and  candidates 
an  ardent  and  effective  euppoit.   Yours,  very  truly, 

J 13.  T.  BRai'Y 
Mr.  Yancey  was  then  led  forward  and  introduced  to 
the  meeting.  Eo  wis  greeted  with  loud  and  long  con- 
tinued cheering.  There  were  some  Ellght  hisses  and  cthar 
unfiieudly  demonstrations,  but  they  were  promptiy  sup 
prefsed, 

aPEEca  of  \m.  l.  yaxcet. 
Mr.  Yakott  proceeded  to  address  the  meeting.  He 
said:— Fellow  citizeua  or  New  York,  I  trual  thataa  Ala- 
b-miac  may  yot  spaiL  to  the  citizens  of  tta-rt  York  in 
tha  language  or  fellowship.  I  trust  that  the  hour  is  not 
vet  arrived  ln  which,  when  an  Alabamiau  speaks 
to  his  brothers  of  the  city  and  Slate  or 
New  York  as  brothers,  It  will  be  a  subject  of  <eerin* 
and   of  hissing.    Wo   ought   to    be   brothers,  if 


bosoms  that  they  shall  have— a  respect,  and  loyalty, 
an  allegiance,  to  the  common  law  and  bond  that  hied  us 
together  in  one  Union    (Applause,  and  cries  of  -'Good  ") 
I  feel,  too,  the  difficulty  of  nddreesing  a  popular  audience 
uithis  canvass  in.  any  other  stiains  than  as  the  advo- 
cate of  tha  election  of  Breckinridge  and  Lane,  whose 
friend  I  am.    (Cheers)  But,  my  couatrjmen,  events 
tave  happened— the  wires  are  bringing  the  news  to  us 
now  that  the  great  Stata  of  Pennaylfania,  to  which  zood 
and  coflservativa  men  have  looked  for  safety  ln  this  can- 
vass, has  given  way,  and  Is  about  to  cast  its  vole  for  a 
Beotional  candidate,  on  a  sectional  issue— a  candidate 
of    whose  sentiments    are    at   war   wllh  the 
constitution  of  our  country.    (Cries  of  "That's  so.1')  I 
the?eforo  feel  it  my  duty  to  night  to  try  to  rise  above 
any  party  aspects  of  these  questions.   These  aspects, 
great  and  interesting  as  they  at  all  times  are,  sink  into 
inslgcifloanca  beside  that  otter  qnestioa  that  has  arisen 
yeaierday  and  to  day,  if  it  did  not  exist  before— our  loy- 
alty to  an  endangered  constitution  and  an  endangers! 
Union  under  the  constitution.     (Chears  )  Therefore 
passing  aside  the  mere  claims  of  men,  passing  a3ide  thesa' 
mere  questions  or  party  politics,  and  endeavoring  to  riee 
to  the    dignity  or    ihfs  great    question— the  safety 
of  the  country  undor  the  constitution — I  address  70a 
to  night  In  behalf  of  that  union  of  good  men  which  wa3 
inaugurated  hove  in  the  city  of  New  York,  aud  whose  In- 
flaeLce  will,  I  trust,  extend  wide  over  this  v-st  State,  till 
it  produced  a  conservative  majority  in  f».7or  of  the  con- 
stitution and  the  Union.    (Ctiesrs.)     tn  speaking  ray 
countrymen,  ln  behalf  of  this  great  issue,  I  shall  necessa- 
rily have  to  deal  with  the  fite  of  my  section.   I  shall  ne- 
cessarily hive  U>  deal  with  her  position  in  this  Union 
past,  present    end  prospective      I  shall  necessarily 
have  to  deal  with  her  relations  to  the  constitution 
and    th"    Uiion,     and     her    relations     and  con- 
nections with   you   in  this  section  of  tho  country 
It  n  another  m:E-Lketu;.t  is  made  bv  some  mcu_fno,i 
meo,  doubtlsn,  ler";^  in  it,  but  it"  is  no  leas  a  mis- 
take— that  the  Soma,  on  He  preat  hsues  that  SiTi<Se  its* 
North  and  Soma,  has  been      c^g—t.ivi'  South  Far. 
very  far,  from  it.    rns  reiidlrgs  of" history,  tne  iaaob.1031 
of  your  own  oge  and  your  own  experience,  all  Uisoror.-  - 
it.   Tha  South  asiie  nothing  of  this  government  but  siua  : 
pie  protectioa  from  wrong.    (Cheers.)   She  claims,  aud 
3he  must  have  it,  and  (with  much  emphasis)  she  will 
have  it.  (Tumultuous  cheering  )  She  must  hairo,  and  she 
will    have,  a    recognized    equality    in    the  Union' 
or    Bhe    wi'l     take     it    out     of    it.      (Goee-s  1 
We  desire,  my  countrymen,  tho  Uniou  of  toe  constitution 
We  know  no  other    Convince  us — as  very  possibly  It 
might  be  done,  and  1  am  very  far  fiom  thinking  it  cia 
not  be  done — that  we  can  be  a  more  prosperous  peoDla 
outside  of  the  Union  and  of  tho  constitution,  and  the  South- 
ern mind  will  reject  it.   The  South  is  loyal  to  thi  com- 
pact which  her  fathers  made  with  your  i'alhors,  and  tb.it 
compact  Bhe  means  to  defend  against  all  comers,  whether 
in  a  majority  or  a  minority.     (Tumultuous'  cheers  ) 
She  claims  only  equality  within  the  Union,  not  asking  of 
this  government  on  0  siDgle  act  that  will  aggress  on  any 
right  that  you  have.  Ready  at  all  times  now,  as  stn  has 
been  ln  the  post— and  it  is  a  part  of  her  glory  to  refer  to 
It— to  defend  your  rights  when  assailed,  whether  from 
abroad  or  from  within,  the  South  has  occupied  in  this 
canvass  and  in  times  past,  on  all  issues  aBTecting  her 
peculiar    institution— slavery— a    defensive  position. 
Never  has  she  been  aggressisre.   I  def?  tha  astuiest  de 
clnimer  of  those  who  attack  her  to  point  to  one  historical 
act  of  legislation  which  she  has  asked  that  Is  ag. 
gresslve  on  the  rlghta  of  this  ravored  section.  (Cheers  ) 
It  is  quite  common  hare  to  say  that  the  South  was  ag 
jresslve  ln  repealing  the  Missouri  compromise.    B  was 
my  lot  to  be  in  the  public  councils  when  that  compromise 
was  proposed  three  different,  times  by  Southern  men  to 
be  applied  to  the  Territories  of  Oregon  and  New  Mexico— 
the  territory  acquired  from  Mexico.   Three  different 
(Uaea  was  that  compromise  proposed  by  Southern  men. 

Here  there  were  some  demonstrations  of  hostility 
•among  the  nudience.  There  were  orles  of  "Put  him  out  • 
tie's  a  disorganlzer." 

Mr.  Yahoty  said— No,  let  him  alone.  Gentlemen  I 
want  him  to  hear  some  truth  (Cheers.)  He  then  pro 
caeded.  Three  cUd'.irent  timoa  did  Southern  men  pro 
peso  this  compromise,  and  three  different  times  while  I 
was  in  the  conn-.ils  of  tne  country,  did  Northern  mm 
vol."  It  down.  Up  to  the  floal  admission  of  Qregon,  tn 
1340,  wis  lhat  tampiomlse  proposed  again  at  0.  again,  aur? 
0S*!as.'id  asaia  was  it  rejected  by  the  3" Vj  1  b- 


position  and  from  that  position  'oha'wiU 
will  sho  be  driven  so  .ong  as  there  is  a  Union  worthy  of 
ESSffSSF*.  L?Jf  "PP^e.)  What  is  that  consti- 
tutional poskion?  it  is  this.  We  are  the  owners  or  four 
millions  01  slaves.  How  did  we  got  them?  We  have  il 
Kfl  £  .„  m  f?m  the  mei1  °' lk3  Kwlutlon,  who  fought 
the  oatlles  and  wrote  tho  Declaration  of  I^depacaeiSe 
Wnn?ttU15a,h€dthaflr  P^iples  by  tha  BnlUiDgoi  their 

r»t,™  r  •  rece"'eo-thi3  ayatomof  labor  as  an  inhari- 
tance  from  laoso  men  wro,  after  iha  Declaraiioa  0' '  uH 
pendence,  wrote  the  consiituiioc.  Now,  In  that  "instru- 
ment provision  was  made  not  only  for  the  increase,  bat 
tor  the  safely  and  protection  of  the,  slaves  as  property 
3ut  a.  this  cay  it  is  propounded  'in  high  quarters,  and  as 
a  higher  aw  that  there  is  au  irrop  essVoie  couflic't  £  the 

that  conflict  must  go  on  untU  Southern  i^tiiations 
and  Soulnern  citizens  ure  all  destroyed  Gentle- 
SH?'  SSf  1B  Su  *  lrr=P"5:ib!o  •  conflict  between 
bat  gentleman  and  his  policy  and  the  Jri. 
^fA^ZJ^V  r ?  thB™^  which  they^  t 
us.  (Applause  )  In  that  irrepressible  conflict  til  those 
good  men  who  love  the  Union  and  the  coaBtitutioa  and 
love  malice,  truth  and  their  neighbors  at  the  Son°h, 
must  stand  by  ihat  constituWon,  or  else  thov  wtll  be 
fjSSSJ..?  lM  PriEc^3,0-r  conBHtutlw^  loyalty 
iiPP^ 6  )n  N°rv''-  whai  bas  'he  constitution  done 
ror  usf    Our  fathers   were    not    only   siara  o.-Q- 

po;tea   ihem  .cto  ibis  country.    Whon  tho  framer= 

to  S  ms^j!1.  ^rs  "4 ;t  up> 

ItJEi  i  '  ity  •  but  alaiB^hu-etta  asd  several  other 

States  destrw  that  it  should  be  carried  oa— (Uu»hter 

that  joined  with  l^r  eucceeded  ia  engrafting  into  tho  son- 
BUtaUHi  .  provision  that  the  slave  «atuto°shomd  not  be 
abrogated  by  act  of  Coiigress,  nor  any  amendment  of  the 
S2rr.T'.bef0?,be  J'eur  33CB-  (Applause.)  Under 
the  consti  mion  all  olher  clauses  but  tWse  relatmg  to  the 
s-aves  could  c*  aaenaed,  if  the  people  desired  It ,  but  L'ue 
riendeej  the  slave  traffic  were  so  strenuous  in  favor  of 
1 :  tha.  the.  e  is  a  diotiuct  provision  of  the  constitution 
jhat  the  cuuse  relating  thereto  shall  not  be  amecdad 

me  A  n^JV?*^*  re.1C,h  01  cnstituiionalTmand: 
ment.  it  was  a  fundamental  provision  ncrie  bv  our 
latners,  o^a  with  the  other,  thai  it  should  not  be  alt-red 
nor  tmcrded  till  1808.  Hou  noes  that  stind  win  tne 
doctrlte  of  (ha  irrepressble  conflict  f  To  me  it  appears 
that  there  is  such  little  agreement  '  h  >>  .  „'n 
tao  wo  ua-i,  ihat  the  coaslUutioa  kuocLj  ib- 
!rrc<«B3^lj  col  met  on  the  head.  Till  our  rahere 
lvVltl%hth*  »««««ofthta  .nstUutioni  beyond 
all  doubt.  They  were  sot  satisfied  wi-u  the  400  O0« 
u.  1  existed  nt  lue  commencement  or  the  Revolu- 
tion, but  demanded  that  that  number  should  be  incroased 
by  imputation untu  tlie  ,wlm  M4  ta  (U_  - 

!llS-.^.??.0_>0ll0.!'eroimPor,.e<1  iQi°  the  cjuntry  under 
ist;tution,and  it  is  the  descendants 
cow  scattered  through  the  South- 
■r""-°  .ucoc  are  the  slaves,  guaranteed  to  us 

n;r'"*C0,DSV^tlO11'WjJ-0InMr'  Sward  ^  "r.  Lincoln 
propose  to  take  away  from  us  by  infamous  legislation 
(Applause.)  Now,  gentlemen,  what  our  fathers  deemed 
a  thing  so  sacred  that  they  demanded  a ^constitutional 
guarantee  ror  its  increase,  continuance,  and  OTotactton  as 
iSra  stoulcUeTtowj  be  no  less  so  to  the™  sons-,  and 
they  therefore  hold  ihat  they  shall  not  bo  robbed  of 
then  slaves  under  any  form  of  law,  (Applause ,  )  Not 
only  did  our  fathers  provide  for  the  defease  or  this 
pro-Mrly. but  f«  "s safety  againei  attacla  which 
mli  th,  ,UP°?-,V°  ''?is  dB7'  11  has  often  been  sad 
L^'  tbamc,°,i,,B,'tuVon  of  tb3  Uflitel  3'a^s  is  In^lrod 
frlmed  i??or  nf„J ^°Bt  Dl7iT  Th0S!  ereat  men  who 
iramed  it  for  the  common  good  seemed  to  hive  knom 
what  would  La  tho  ultimate  fata  of  the  negroes  In  tho 
to  oi^n7^^  l\hava  foreseen  that  fhey4ou^d 
C0Llar  SlateB  ot  tbB  North,  and  thit 
to  a  consequence,  they  would  seek  to  locate  IhemsVlvea  in 

iSTZt  r^'h°n8  °f  tbc  Soulb'  Sort,  tab  nlhe 
t°vli m ^fLlTif  •0D  th°£  M  fuglli  73  sla«s  stonii  Se 

SttSK  t7- 

sbouid  cause        -ic  3    e        %  "  0  '  g-r      •  - f 

andrsD«ad'^ihr\.r!Te  PrpTieions  for  the  incrwse 

ment    for    carrying    out    its    great    mission,  the 
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protection  o[  life,  liberty  and  property.    Our  fathora  in- 
creased the  power  of  protection,  and  this  was  dono  by 
the  conutituilon.   It  was  further  given  to  the  slavehold- 
ing  States  io>-  three  fifths  of  their  slave  population.  Al- 
though the  slaves  are  not  citizens  under  the  form  of  our 
government,  yet  our  fathers  bad  a  three  fifths  represen- 
tation by  virtue  of  their  pocseBBlng  thtse  slaves.  But 
then  they  were  organizod  as  property  for  taxation,  and 
under  the  constitution  direct  taxation  is  to  bo  Impose!  in 
lhe  proportion  of  three  fifths  of  lha  population.  Here, 
then,  is  the  constitutional  increase  of  the  institution  of 
slavery;  also  toe  safety  guaranteed  to  it  under  the  pro 
visions  of  the  i ugitlve  Slave  act.   It  is  an  ajknowledg- 
ment  or  property  to  be  taxed  as  such  when  the  govern- 
ment chooses  to  derive  a  revenue  from  it    Under  this 
compact  the  South  haa  existed  and  prospered,  and  you  in 
the  North,    in  conjunction    with    the  South,  hnva 
derived     much     benefit    frpm__the     eslstence  of 
aiavery.     It    haa    been    said    that   the    South  is 
not  prosperous  owing  to  this  institution,  and  they 
undertake  to  compare  the  North  and  South  In  a  very  in- 
vidious manner.   I  do  not  desire  to  make  any  such  in- 
vidious comparisons.    I  re|oice  in  the  prosperity  of  this 
section.   I  rejoice  that  the  North  is  a  great,  a  prosper- 
ous, an  intelligent  and  a  happy  people.   Also  that  1117 
section  are  not  behindhand  in  any  of  those  qualities  in  a 
nation  which  make  up  a  true  and  great  manhood,  (Ap 
plause.)    When  lhe  Revolution  commenced  the  South 
possessed  a  population  of  812,000  whites  and  450,000 
slaves.    The  Worth,  on  the  other  hand,  had  1,900,000 
whites  and  47,000  slaves,  making  in  the  aggregate  about 
a  half  a  million  of  slaves  between  the  two  sections. 
How  is  it  now?   According  to  the  best  atatistical  state- 
ments, taken  from  official  sources,  there  are  now  in  the 
Northern  Sintes  eighteen  millions  of  whites,  and  In  the 
South  eight  millions  of  whites  and  four  millions  of 
blacaa.   Now  this  will  show  that  population  In  the 
North  and  South  has  kept  pace  very  well  together.  In 
fact,  the  North  has  not  quite  come  up  to  tho  Southern 
ratio  in  the  increase  of    population;  and  this,  not- 
withstanding the  great  advantages  in  this  respect  which 
~ou  have  had  from  four  millions  or  foreigners— a  benefit 
which  does  not  extend  to  lha  South.   The  natural  in- 
crease of  the  South  surpasses  the  natural  increase  of  the 
North,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  natural  Increase  of 
the    slaves  is  equal  to  their  maatern,  considering  that 
they  are  in  a  sickly  country,  exposed  to  the  noonday 
heat  of  a  Southern  sun,  and  the  masters  are  protected  by 
the  exemption  from  real  manual  labor.   Yet  the  black 
population,  notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties  under 
which  they  labor,  and  whicn  are  Incident  to  their  con- 
dition, hava  kept  paca  with  those  who  are  in  hap- 
pier circumstances  of  life.    It  proves  that  our  institu- 
tion is  well  calculated  to  improve  their  condltian.  They 
are  not  treated  with  crudity  nor  tyranny  as  a  general 
thing,  although  in  all  communities  tcere  will_  be  found 
bard~  men     I  have  no  do-abt  it  Is  so  in  New  York, 
hut  not   greater  than   it   1b   in    the   South,  though 
lo    an    eaoal    exteit.     Now,    thtso    facts  about 
lhe  census   cannot  he   denied.    Figures,   the7  say, 
when    properly    arranged    pad    calculated,   do  not 
f:a,  although  I  be.'iove  they  can  very  often  be  locaUd  in 
3uc'h  a  mannar  as  10  tell  very  big  lies.  (Laughter.)  Look, 
then,  at  our  industry,  and  it  will  favorably  compare  with 
yc  ore.  although  yon  ia  the  North  aTe  peculiarly  an  indus- 
trious'people.-  Be.  the  men  0;  the  South,  like  those  of  the 
North,  have  iioi  bean  wasting  lhe  time  that  God  ha', 
eiveu  there     Lots'*  at  tho  exports  of  1843  n.nd  18-19. 
There  has  been  a   large    amount    ol   surplus  pro 
diction   'ism  the   mo  "suction*,  which  we  did  nut 
reaalre  for  our  own  uass.  but  exported  to  roraign 
I  countries,  and  it  ;-j  wsll  Smotni  thiJ  1  nation  :?  .•  c-u;;  illy 
I  jacUed  by  the  aj-Vjti'v  >'f  svrplas  i-rcducs  which  it  cx 
V>r:  ,3  io  other  v.ru  01  l-.e  — oM4.      Tnc-rs  was  esper-ted 
j  •a,v  -ear  f-nu j  -tiuie  cwotrT  «rc: '  sis  to  the  vein 
f  ?r_.  301  000;  fifty-seven  saiitioaz  of  which  were  ia 
EtK.4r.i9,  le;.7i,  %,  'as  icV  oiult  or  proAac*  and  a-.tcal  labor, 
1  fas  tvj-a  of  ;«3  292  9G0  fc.f  tfcj  y«u-  e«hej  Jan?  1*S!> 
i  >j3y  ,  of  this  vn3.  q  :autH3  of  oropn-ty,  it  will  not  be  on- 
'•  titsr'tsilag  to  uao'.ie  how  "laoi.a  has  come  from  the 
1  greatly  despised  Southern  section,  where  it  is  said  that 
labor  meets  with  to  reward  and  that  everything  id  de- 
mofsiised  with  the  whi'e  and  bUck  man.    What  ia  li? 
Let  the  agitators  and  oolitic  il  speculators  I  Dot  at,  the 
actual  figures.     The  North  ezoe-rled  86,231.000  exolu- 
sivelT,  wt<h  produce  amounts?  to  5350,000,000  and 
SlfiQ/BOO  in  ice.    There  was  exported  in  i hat  jearSSl,- 
*17  OfO  ui  n.ired  proGaciloeo  common  tr.  both  sectiocs  wi- 
the taunt?  j,  as  to  North  Carolina.  Tenn:2S?e,  Mississippi 
and  Illinois,  Onto  and  other  States.   No?r,  it  is  da-amed  a 
fair     calculation     that     the     North    his    one  third 
of  that.    The  whole    product    then  ia  S138,6?2.000; 
of  this  tha  'bllowing  is  "the  proportion  of  the  articles  ex- 
ported—Cotton,   $151434  000;'    tobacco,  521,074,000: 
ro=<n  and  turpentine,  $3,554  100;  rica,  S2,207,00O;  tar 
ao-1  pitch,  $341  000;  brown  3ugar,  §96  009;  molasses, 
J5,C<0;  hemp.  19,000.    (A  voice — ,:Hemp  is  still  grow- 
ing, I  hope. ")'  A  gentleman  saya  ha  hopes  that  hemp  is 
stili  growing.   I  am  glad  that  hemp  yet  grows,  and  I  am 
onlv  sorry  that  there  is  not  much  mora  of  it.  (Loud 
laughter  aad  applauso.)   What  is  the  result  of  these 
figures'  They  show  that  the  Soutis  in  the  fiscal  year 
alluded  to  exported  $217,000,000,  nud  that  the  North  ex- 
ported only  about  seventy — no,  not  seventy,  but  about 
sixty  one  millions  of  dollars,  exclusive  of  the  amount  of 
specie  Bhipped  from'.Calirorala,  which  add  about  one  hua 
dred  and  ten  or  one 'hundred  and  twolve  millions,  and  the 
exportalioos  of  the  South  are,  therefore,  nearly  double. 
Now  the  agitators,  speculators  and  others  would  do  well 
to  think  of  this,  and  it  would  be  right  for  theao  philoso- 
phers to  study  tha  figures  before  they  undertake  to 
abuse  my  section    of    the   Union.     In  the  present 
year  the  results  are  much  larger  In  favor  of  the 
South,    as    $105,000,000    Is    the    Increase  of  the 
cotton    crop     It    will    be    found     that    this  Is 
not  an  isolated  coao.   Tho  ootton  crop  Is  more  extensive 
generally  than  in  previous  years.   But  no  matter  I10-7 
far  this  may  go,  the  results  will  show  that  there  has 
been  larpe  increase  in  the  production  of  tobacco,  rice,  &s. 
On  the  whole,  the  South  produces  more  thm  the  Norlu, 
including  tbe  specie  from  California.    ThiB  shows  that 
thiB  Institution  Is  valuable,  rot  ouly  to  She  South,  bat  to 
the  North.    Tbe  prosperity  wo  have  derived  ia 
and  yon  have  jour  Ic-giiirijc.te  share  In  it.    lir.  i'mcey 
■spoke  2;  50Qi?  l.QX'.lj  ;o"..  ;..  Mi-;;  vtu    Jo-cocO;-  r  ;;  :ilas 


between  the  climates  ot  lhe  North  and  Scuta,  and  of  ta« 
capacity  for  active  labor  possessed  by  Northern  men.  as 
well  as  of  the  beneficial  results  Cowing  from  these 
fraternal  relations.   This  labor  is  tbe  means  of  producing 
aitirh  wealth  irom  tbe  South,  and  while  the  white  people 
of  the  North  con  undergo  continuous  labor,  those  of  tne 
South,  exposed  as  they  are  to  the  heat  of  the  climate, 
cannot  do" so.   No  while  mac  can  work  at  laborious  oc 
cupatlon  under  the  fervid  sun  of  tbe  Fouth    'iho  con- 
sequence la  that  eveiybody  workq  ia  tho  North.  The 
rxercbEiit  here  in  his  oouotlngboase  wo-lse  a  a  well  end 
bird  as  his  clerk  to  whom  he  pujs  51,000  or  Sl.EOO  an- 
nually, end  with  a  far  greater  sener  ot  rosponsli/lliiy. 
Tbe  commerce  of  tho  North  o.,d  South  in  its  rapid  do- 
veIop<rn>ont  bus  also  been  the  moans  of  producing  wealth 
to  both  sections,  ia   the   irienlly  competition  with 
othor    countries    ia    carry ine    mtrcbana jo  abroad. 
New  York  is  the  great  heart  or  tha  whlca  csmmorce  of 
iha  countrv,  Cosnicerce  baa  its  seat  hcre^ — large  headed 
and  large- beat  ted  conamtrce— md  bore  It  takes  these 
products    and     diapers  a    loom,  two  thirds  through 
Ibis  part  of  the  country,  and  theu  over  tha  world.    (  Ap 
p'auss  )   Tb'.  prosperity  of  the  whole  country  depends 
on  tbe  advancement  of  Ne*r  York.    (Applause.)  Now, 
then,  look  at  your  cotstiog  trade    Lor.k  nt  15,  and  you 
■will  find  that  it  is  a  most  gratiijing  spectacle.   Th:-n  see 
what  are  tco  dcroncda  of  tbe  South.  Tho  Soe.lh  asks  no 
thing  from  you  hero  but  that  you  will  not  allow  nay  body 
to  steal  away  her  neyrops.    (Laughter  and  applause.) 
EDlerse    jou?    jails    and    pesiit?ntiarie3,    re  onforco 
and  "strengthen     your     police     force,    and  Uec-.p 
the  irrsDreselbk'  conflict  felloes  ffoua    Biea'dag  our 
rsegrois "   and     we     are     satisfied.  (Applause.) 
Now,  is  there  anything  unreasonable  in  that?  (Voices,  j 
"No,  no.")   II  is  the  voiae  of  reason:  it  is  tie  voice  of  1 
loyalty;  It  is  the  voice  of  common  a'onse— whioh  thoso 
speculating  theorists  do  not  hava.    (  ioplauso.)   NotT,  I  | 
say  that  we  a6k  noshing  else.    "When  usa  lhe  gouibcome 
and  asked  you  to  protect  her  ration  ?  Gentlemen,  we  defy 
the  wcrld.   England,  with  all  her  nckuowUdsea  power 
n  the  vrorid,  is  seeking  a  spot  in  which  to  maSo  cottoa— 
and  ajgreBElon  probably  for  the  vary  purpoAs  of  conn  >zr 
iBg  nation  after  oatloa,  who:  e  fertile  soil  and  olimst-j  mo 
fitted  for  trying  the  experiment.   Ee^laci,  alter  ill  ef- 
forts, has  rais=d  cotton  tit  a  cost  ol  nltj  cants  a  pound, 
which  she  bss  sold  !n  the  market  in  compatition  with 
American  cotton  at  ten  to  fifteen  cents  a  pour.  '.    Ws  ,'isk 
no  premium  against  competition  wi*h  tha  cut-,  ration  of 
tobucco  and  ncs,   The  rrecullai'  product  of  ."oulhern 
Saber  dafy  tha  competition  of  the  civilized -  v. 1  Id.  The 
South  in  that  respect  is  independent  of  tht  vjorid.  (Ar>- 
p'a.uce.)   Now,  how  ia  it  with  yon f  1  know  you  will 
bear  with  me  when,  in  a  friendly  vray,  I  Knc.srtake  to 
trace  the  history  cf  legation  as  regards  NcrVaem  labor. 
Sow  often  has  New  Euglanc  beseechod  Cvagrcss  to  giva 
protection  to  her  cotton  e.nd  woollen  m..uurttcturcs  ? 
Eow  often  has    protection   been    asLoJ   1'c-r  your 
ircE     Dianutictu-'es And    you,    gentlemen,  henco 
in  New  York,  Boston  and  Philadelphi.i  have  got  protec- 
tion to  vour  f.hipplng  tninrests     Jue*.  'hiui  of  it  a 
moment. "  Nobody  can  compete  with  you  for  oar  carry- 
is 5  trade.    Let  the  Saglish  or  French  ships  anchor  b?  tbo 
5ids  of  a  Yankee  skipper  iu  the  harbor  of  Uobila.    I  take 
to  them  my  160  bn.les  of  cotton,  and  I  say  to  i'10  Eaglish 
captain.  "?.hat  fiiti  you  ta'ja  this  toNewYorlc  for?" 
"Jfor  a  dollar  a  bale,"  saj-s  he    Cun  I  rend  it  by  hitii? 
Ths  Ytitee,  alr.'-g  sido,  slijs,  ''I  will  t  ..ke  it  for  two  dot 
laisabale."   Wli^t  am  I  bound  to  d^?   To  fi 70  it  to  the 
Yaiifce-isisipcss',  because  our  cooties  Viva  protect  lhe 
Ehipoing  of  Vd-3  Northern  States  to  the  e«:iti3.ce  '.1  all 
othefs,    Cor.scq.uenr.iy  you.- shipping  is  eseour^ed.  Th-5 
'.•arrjhig  trade  is  ajrno:t  fEclusively  eonfla-  d  to  the  ex 
ports  of  the  South.    Eoglaud,  Frarce  >iac  HolUnd  ceenol 
coicptte  with  you,  tv.-ing  to  jour  i-a^s.    Now,  wo  got  no 
such  la  w  protcci,iDg  our  industry.         don't  Uc.il  iu  ship- 
ping—yo-o  do.    And  yet  we  do  uoi  cumplnin.   Now,  hew 
Is  it  with  yen?    i'here  is  a  tariff  of  frota  twensy  to  thirty 
per  coet  en  your  cotton  and  irou  tr.tif.factcres.    ?o  be 
sure  we  de/  lva  e  revonca  Ziom  ihe>i.,  bat  ymi  cerlv? 
oito  a  preiulnm  to  your  labor,  ».atl  r;o.i:cqi;:i!fv    f.  c 
lubor    of  tt3  North,  that  I  have    been  coo'.pariog 
Viith  ihat  of  tte  South,  hits  tho  beaoat  ot  a  pra. 
mium  given   to   it   by  this   tariff.   The  South  hos 
do    such    benefit — she    ask3    sone.    tlb-a    o-\a  af- 
ford   to  let  you  bwe  ail  that.    (Applause)   I  kt.ow 
some  of  our  Southern  friecds  cotnpliuri  r  f  tin:,  and  say  li 
is  not  exactly  right.    South  G-.rolica  you  know  cuce 
brought  us  very  near  tha  verge  of  dissolution  In  coss-i- 
queiice  of  what  she  believed  to  be  a  discrimination  De- 
iwafn  the  industries  of  the  country.   Bal  that  has  pass- 
ed ntmy— there  i3  comparatively  mut^l  undersiandiog 
botv.   Y!a  have  c?ms  aoroewbut  near  to  e  substantial 
a^rierpent  about  foese  matliTS.    L«as  protection  is  do 
mauded  now  thin  formerly.    You  r.  tu  coapata  much 
«a?ier  with  foreign  industry  th_m  formorly,  acd  by-a:id- 
by,  perhaps,  ycu  will  be  able  to  throw  it  oO.'  ia  tha  coist- 
w ise  trade    But  the  fact  remains  that  yoviv  Norinern  la- 
bor demands  end  receives  e  premium  from  the  govern- 
ment, and  that  Southern  labor  receives  none;  and  yet  it 
outstrips  the  labor  of  Iba  North  in  a  fair  contest  (Ap 
plause )   Now  this  protection    is  very  valuable  to 
you,  and   It   is  also    valuable   to    us.   I?,   is  va- 
luable  to   lhe   wnole  country;  and  I  do  not  mention 
these  facts  for  the  purposo  of  inducing  ii  your  muds  aay 
fear.   Let  you  use  this  cent  p?r  cent.   I  ti  'jst  you  are  not 
en  that  level  la  which  your  loyally  can  only  be  measur- 
ed by  the  amount  of    money  yoa  mtke  out  of 
this  government    (Laughter  and  applaus?  )  Now  If  this 
is  foe  result,  then  comes  up  another  question.   Tliia  mu- 
tual interchange  of  commodities  throughout  oar  vast 
country — the  gold  of  California,  the  grain  of  the  West, 
the  manufactures,  lhe  commerce— -rhf.t  more  ?   What  a 
sound  magnificent  basis  is  presetted  in  ihese  States  for  a 
prosperous  Unlea  under  our  glorious  constitution  1  (Ap- 
plause).  We  aid  each  ether  with  a  proaor  sensa  ot  bro 
ihc-rhood— a  prooer  sense  that  we  arecuizens  or  thoeania 
crv-at.-y.  that  w»  Stave  4  iits  Co, omen  protection,  and 
shcu'.i  deil  en.  jiui::-  <o  c-.:h  ••civ.  vfi»h  an  canal 
hied — not  rai3:3g  up  tbis  section  it  iha  cTrpo^He  of 
other;— knowing  no  section,  but  citrding  with  (hem  all  in 
tha  Bpirit  of  justice.   That  Bplrit  should  exist  throughout 
the  load,   Bui  this  cry  of  ibe  >x=ai  ojt  thai  now  reeonids 


tnrougbOQt  your  bordera,  !r otn  tbe  ro^k  bou^i  coast  ot 
Maine  to  tha  Golden  saac!3  of  Oregon— this  cry  of  the 
assailant  which,  it  ie  said,  is  ciado  by  a  majority  or  your 
pc-oplo.  that  this   great  instltuiioi,  In  itself  worth 
$2  BOO.COO— worth  iccalculably  mcrj  than  that  when  all 
its' social  relations  which  are  lnterroveu  with  it,  and 
which  must  go  down  if  that  tnBttlultoa  is  destroyed— this 
cry  of  the  asjalliit  cf  this  great  and  valuable  iitstltu 
lion,  no-w  pre3en1s  an  g'seue.    1  ask  you,  genlteinen 
or  New  York  and  of  thi3  Northern  section.    [  ask  you ,  an 
ntegral  portion  of  the  eighteen  millions  that  haa  been  hold 
up  in  ttrrvrerr.  by  one  unwise  braggart  eon  of  your  Eiiction 
as  able  to  conquer  eight  million.  (Sensation.)  I  ask  you, 
my  countrymen,  what  bsccfltwil!  it  bo  io  you  lo  hiv;  all 
thiB  vest  industrial  and  social  relation  of  the  South  de- 
stroyed?  (Applause.)    But  it  is  not  to  be  destroyed.  It 
is  said  ihat  cotton  which  is  so  valuable,  which  ballda  up 
lha  Soctb  and  tbe  North,  which  keeps  the  world 
out  of  which  nationalities  make  then1  profit,  dema  thair 
comfort— that  thia  incomparable  article  caa  be  raised  by 
white  labor.   How  ut'erly  absurd  to  any  man  who  knows 
any  thing  of  our  climnt;,  oi  our  system  of  labor  and  of  the 
necessities  or  the  cotton  product.   We  have  a  tempera- 
ture in  the  summer  raoging  in  the  open  air  from 
one  hundred  and  tea  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  degrees 
Fahrenheit,   No  white  roan  can  stand  labor  under  tha'. 
burning  sua,  and  tbey  do  not.   The  owners  of  the  slaves 
eeik  sour  genial  clime.     They  fill  all  your  watering 
places";  they  fill  the  hotels  of  this  vast  metropolis;  thay 
tiavel  all  over  your  rivers  and  lakes,  and  slop  at  all  your 
places   of  resort,    seeking   not   for  recreation,  but 
to  get  rid  of  the   miasm,  the   fever,  lhe  hazards 
of  lite  thai  are  incurnd  In  the  hot  Southern  climate  iu  the 
summer  months.    And  how  do  tha  overseera  avoid  tbes9 
things?  Thty  protect  thareselvcs  with  all  the  care  that 
a  man  can  who  does  not  labor.   They  often  go  to  the  field 
with  umbrellas  over  their  heads,  or  seek  the  shade  of  a 
friendly  tree,  while  they  see  the  sl.ives  working  lathe 
broiling  sun  without  a-  hat  or  acything  to  protect  their 
heads.   Why,  the  negroe  can  almcit,  like  the  oagla,  look 
the  sun  with  tho  ere.    (Liughter  ar.1  applause  )  Th=se 
glorious  sons  cf  toil,  who  are  EatisSoa  with  their  condi- 
tion, love  their  masters,  contribute  .-0  the  wealth  of  the 
wo--]d  acd  are  the  bist  population  nDiier  tha  sun,  if  these 
phllosophtis  will  only  let  them  alone.    (Great  laughter 
ana  sppiause.)     Bilious  fever  and  congestive  chiils  are 
tbiaga  peculiar  to  a  climate  where  heat  and  moisture  pre 
vails;  ind  great  luat  and  motstoj'c  3/0  necessary  to  the  ■ 
cultivation  of  tbe  cotton  crop."  But  'he  disea-rtia  which 
heat  and  moisture  generates  do  Dot  oll'ect  the  black  man. 
Ha  moves  anoorg  them  perfectly  ueli;rmcd.  HaisUitedi 
for  such  1  climate.    Hard  labor  »r,d  the  privitious  inci- 
dent thereto  do  not  destroy  the  negro.   QJ  course,  they 
are    under    the     command    if     a    master,  who1 
Mves   them     thtir     rood     and    i'i:ir   clothing,  aad 
from  lhe  natural  selfishness  which  is  «cramon  io  all  men, 
they  are  occasionally  kept  at  vror's  longer  thnn  they 
ought  to  be.   We  do  not  pretend  10  clany  these  ihlnga. 
But  with  all  that  the  census  shows  that  thsse  people  hv| 
crease  as  Tost  as  the  whites.    Take  ih-ir  rate  of  increase 
since  the  Bsvolutionnry  War  and  compara  it  with  that  of 
the  whites,  sod  see  if'  it  is  not  so     T!  Is  shows  thai  tbo 
climate  is  fitted  to  them  and  they  to  tiie  cltmato.    Not  so 
with  tha  v/hite  race.    I  have  lived  at  lL.s  South.  Soveral 
-etirs  ego  I  C25ied  over  a  road  lead^y  to  Toscaloosa, 
'3  A'r.bama,  called  the  Old  Line  CVce'^  -■•■:d    It  is  a  level 
cttcn  region.    When  I  went  to  AIu'  ulu.i,  in  15S6,wUa_t_do 
vr.u  think  that  wbb  called?  It       celled  tha  Widow's  load. 
View,  was  not  a  jnals  head  of  a  toBi-7  llviig  thoro.  The. 
wori3n  lived  becanoe  they  were  not.  exposed  to  the  noon 
ouy'^  sun  no-  tbe  ni^ht  air.   Bsiug  eo^aged  la  bou6ehc'.-'l 
.'.utks  'hev  tsea-o'.i  the  nocrtality  lb*l  caf.-ied  off  nearly 
c.»r--  »'20*  liTlo"  oa  thit  ror.d     i  >-..-„ -.ion  tive  to  ibo'- 
■-- a       situro  of  it?  SoBtbaa  cl>  tits.   Nj  hii=k 
t.r...-:--  Uisiiclf  to   t."f  >iea t  of  tire  ■>■:.  -  withou'.  :!■:.■'. 


we 


;iiiir.; 


iJiTth  £0it  . 


But  ever. 

j  stolid  it,  bi  ckolc-;,  r.ke  a  coscps  ciop. 
aSout'  lie  1st  oi  .April— ih9  last  week  in 
:  first  week  or  tea  days  of  April— ana  rrora 
the  cruo  is  gE.lbef?d— wnj',h  is  not  before 
the  of  January,  if  there  is  a  fair  crop— there  i^  not 
tr.»  weik  of  ittermiislon— not  one  vrcak  that  the  laborer 
ca'i  be  rparad  without  dagger  F.al  loss.  Contiauous  >a 
ijnr  is  ibeolutelv  neoessury  for  the  sr.faty  sud  presorva 
ti-n  0'  that  plant  all  through  lbs  hoot  of  summer  Tbs 
•  v'Hcaliou  CfCfAKv  is  reiratVplH.  I  IsaTC  5?sa  a  StM 
ot  a^e  or  siz  hundred  acres  ,r>  soaie  of  our  Hue  cotton 
KTOwtos  c-cmnties  In  which  there  was  not  a  spear  of  gross 
to  to  s-  en.  The  cnHijation  rertnlr-s  inore  care  and  astoa- 
iion  than  any  of  your  garden  predaots,  and  demands  regu- 
lar con!lnuccs,per3istenlUocr.  Nov;,  don'tyoa  know  that 
white  labor  is  not  continuous  ard  persistent  darlcg  the 
7,-hoio  season?  Leek  at  yea-  strlksa.  Whet  do  ycu  tbiu2v 
l>s  effect  of  one  lilts  that  whir.h  took  place  in  the  town  of 
L"na  amongst  tha  s"aoems!ier3_wnuld  be  among  the 
cotton  crops  of  the  SoalU?  Way  a  iiuaared  mil- 
lion-' would  be  lost  to  tho  word;  possibly  9  revo- 
lution in  England  and  all  the  civUizsd  world, 
owin?  to  tha  want  of  lhl3  coil-on.  (AppUnss.)  Toerofcro, 
1  t-.v  ho.  v'ew  cf  the  independence  of  white  labor,  strik- 
ing "off  when  it  pleases  rorfjbetUr  wages  or  forcing  the 
ccmmanil7  lo  give  better  wages,  seeking  for  mora  gonial 
employment,  going  off,  It  may  be,  to  some  more  inviting 
ree'ion.  that  with  whiW  labor  lhe  cotton  crop  of  the  tonth 
could  nc  t  be  ralsed-such  labor  could  cot  be  depended  upon. 
Instead  of  having  four  and  a  half  millions  or  cotton  oales, 
a--  now,  if  we  depended  on  white  labor,  in  my  opinion  the 
Product  would  not  amount  to  two  million  bales.  Ho  s 
■  could  the  civiliiized  world  spare  two  and  a  hair,  millions, 
m-e'elv  to  gratify  these  speculating  pnilosopncrs?  (Laagh- 
tcr'tnrl  applause.)  So,  then,  gentlemen,  this  institution 
is  n:cesaa"ry  to  the  civilization  of  the  world,  is  npaessary 
to  voar  prosperity  as  weU  as  ours.  It  is  an  institution, 
too",  tbat"  doees't  harm  you— for  we  don't  let  our  mggora 
r'.u  about  to  injure  anybody—  (latighter)— we  «ep 
their— thev  dstm  steel  from  nay  of  you— they  don't 


our--  antJ ,  by  the  by ,  that  re o  te 
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the  Blavea.  Now,  what  yoc  eappos*  U  the  cost  of  the 
clothing  of  these  four  millions  of  negroes,  which  the 
North  furDiEhod?  The  cost  la  some  twenty  millions  of 
dollars.  Twenty  million  dollars'  worth  or  cotton  and 
woollen  gooc'a  are  bought  at  the  North;  and  not  only 
that,  but  five  millions  in  the  shape  or  axes,  hiss,  chains, 
iron  caallnga,  ko.,  are  paid  to  the  North  for  the  purpose 
of  carry  ing  on  oar  Industry,  The  South  doe3  not  chooaa 
to  devote  her  labor  to  these  things.  She  Is  wpUlng 
to  raise  vrh.il  she  can  and  eo'.l  it  at  a 
(air  price,  and  then  4o  go  to  you  and 
buy  that  which  you  can  raise  cheaper  than 
herself.  They  spend  In  the  Norlhern  States  on  an  aver- 
age  ten  dollars  for  every  negro  per  annum,  which  would 
be  $40,000,000.  And  these  forty  millions  or  dollars  Mr. 
Seward  sneers  at,  and  thinks  it  folly  to  regard  the  trade 
EE  ao  important  one.  Ha  would  not  leslslate  of  course 
in  relation  to  it,  and  Lincoln,  I  presume,  would  never 
think  of  making  it  a  material  subject  of  consideration  in 
the  way  of  legislation.  They  want  to  carry  out  their 
peculiar  theoretical  views  In  relation  to  religion  and 
morals.  (Laughter.)  Well,  I  lisps,  gentlemen,  M  you 
are  t-aid  to  be  a  very  conscieacious  people,  descended 
from  the  Puritann  and  also  the  Dutch— (laughter) — who 
are  a  conscientious  people— I  hope  that  you  will  entrust 
tho  legislation  upon  morals  End  religion  the  great  Kuler 
of  toe  universe,  and  won't  let  Linooln  and  Seward  have 
anything  io  do  with  it.  (Great  laughter.)  Now,  those 
gentlemen  who  are  disposed  to  legislate  for  material  In- 
terests are  not  going  or  course  to  consider  this  Institution 
be  ooe  of  that  class,  co  matter  how  much  you  suffer. 
They  scoff  el  (he  merctantt  ol'  Nco-  Tort  who  talk  about 
usicn  for  the  purpose  of  Erring  the  country  and 
its  industry.  I  iray  bo  mistaken,  but  I  am 
ready  to  Bit  at  tbe  feat  of  philosophers  who  will  teach  ma 
betler— but  my  idea  is  that  the  government  waB  iustltut 
ed  to  protect  material  interests  alone— that  it  is  not  o 
school  ror  ethical  theories— thai,  we  ere  all  to  worship  a< 
we  see  proper,  and  that  our  morals  ere  to  be  in  no  ways 
meddled  with,  axeaDl  that  we  shall  be  required  to  act 
with  decency  aed  orde?.  All  these  things  are  left  to  tha 
icd;  ■  lual  consciences  and  to  the  confidences  orpabllo 
opinion  governing  the  States.  Government  deals  alone 
with  ihe  material  interests  of  life,  and  is  designed 
for  the  protection  of  the  liberty  of  our  osn 
citizens  and  of  their  property.  It  sets  up  no 
school  of  morals  or  religion,  touching  fcho  right  of  one 
Eon  to  hold  another  in  bondage  onr  fathers  settled.  Our 
fathers  settled  the  right  to  ho;o  the  negro  in  bondage  for 
hia  labor— not,  of  con-EO,  to  hold  properly  la  msn.  I  do 
cot  hold  property  in  any  black  man  as  a  man.  As  a 
man  he  belongs  »o  my  State,  and  ie  protected  by  it. 
Ify  State  says,  "You  F.ball  not  give  him  an  unusual  or 
cruel  whipping;  if  you  do.  I  will  fiaei  and  impri- 
eou  you— one  orboih.at  the  discretion  of  the  judge  or 
jury,  As  a  man  you  2hal!  food  him  and  shall  not  starve 
h>m;  ir  you  do  rot  give  Lim  a  .'air  allowanco  you 
vmii  oc  Indicted.  It  is  a  mi3demeaai>r  and  you  shall  be 
punished  for  it."  As  a  sen  I  may  work  him  and  exact  a 
proper  degree  of  labor,  and  co  further.  I  cannot,  taka  hia 
life  or  injure  hie  limbs;  If  I  do  I  an  liable  lo  tbe  seme  pe- 
nalties as  if  It  were  a  white  man. 
t  A^Vcics— Suppose,  as  a  maa,  ha  runs  away.  (Langh- 

ilr.  YiaoBr— -Than  I  recover  him,  beei'jse  the 
constitution  eays  he  shall  be  delivered  up.  (Srcat 
cheering.)  Gentleman,  tho  negro  has  got  lege, 
you  may  be-  certsb,  Mid  when  any  of  iboae  Gpa- 
cnlatiBg  yhiloscptrra  gu  down  South  they 
make  him  think  he  Is  0/13  of  the  wors!  used  peoole  In  the 
corld,  find  rertso3  Lo  runs  awrnr,  aci  e.fter  bcioe-  half 
starved  iq  the  briars  cud  brambles  ha  comes  home  hun- 
gry and  ragged,  uM  is  glad  to  go  to  work  again.  (Laugh- 
tcr.l  Running  ewuy  cegroea  is  a  common  thin*.  Now 
wo  have  horses  that  run  away.  (Laughter.  )  Does  that 
deprive  them  of  being  property?  ir  any  tao.-i 
tr-kea  t  runaway  borre  and  appropriates  him,  the  law 
c:'!s  ir  thoft.  So  with  a  tree ro."  Nov.-  I  wish  you  to  en- 
•c.-  o:  tint  lew  when  &>y  n^gro  ijss  ftway.  (Anplause.) 

I  fay  taia  ic.-»ituiK»  is  szsalled,  and  I  wiilgije  you 
e  Southern  ttaa's  view  01  the  position  which  we,  bs  de- 
fcsdactE  occupy,  r,nd  ins  pecition  in  which  our  assailants 
Etned,  as  F?e  conceive.  Thoy  say  there  shall  be  no  more 
slave  States— tba',  ihai.  1=  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  ot 
the  conetilntiun  nnd  the  teachings  oi  the  fathers.  All  the 
vast  territory  which  belongs  to  the  government  and 
which  tbe  Supreme  Court  has  said  th  j  government  holds 
In  trust  for  the  people  of  the  several  States— for 
Alabama  a;  well  as  New  York  shall  be  kept  clear  of  slav- 
ery. There  is  an  area  of  territory  belonging  to  the  United 
States  large  enough  to  form  twenty  Slates  equal  to  New 
Jersey  or  Maryland,  and  eren,  I  believe,  South  Carolina 
In  all  this  territory  the  South  is  to  havo  no  share  wlut- 
evc? in  settling  it  with  iia  property.  Th9  South  wants 
the  advantage  of  a  community  of  young  and  sister  States 
atourd  her  to  sustain  her  against  the  conflict  of  Eectioual 
possion ;  she  wants  the  advantage  of  n  spread  of  their 
institution,  which  the  figures  show  you  Is  no  cinch 
for  your  prosperity  as  for  hois.  In  other  words, 
if  there  are  to  be  no  moro  slavo  States,  the 
general  prosperity  is  to  bo  curtailed  in  oresisely  that  pro 
portion  ( Applause.)  J  wdl  consider  the  question  here- 
after of  what  the  teachings  of  the  fathers  is  upon  this 
question.  I  am  now  making  a  statement  of  what  I  con- 
eider  to  be  the  point  of  assault  which  the  South  is  under 
going.  Again,  they  Bay  that  the  slave  traie  between  the 
Slates  shall  be  abolished ;  that  they  hare  a  right  to  do  so 
under  the  constitution.  Now,  that  slave  trade  br-tweon 
tic  States  is  Incident  io  iia  life  acd  prosperity.  Confine  a 
rean  to  one  spot  and  say  you  must  make  a  show 
right  here,  and  no  nhore  else,  and  would  tbai 
man  prosper  and  thrive  and  be  a  benefit 
to  the  community  and  himsoll?  You  know  it  is  not  so. 
Traie  should  be  allowed  to  seek  Its  owe  mart  and  level. 
Otherwise  you  are  Interfering  unconstit  jtiortlly  and  im- 
properly, ond  purcuing  a  bad  policy  in  recard  to  trade. 
It  needs  to  be  entirety  unshackled.  The  g.-eat  idea  of  the 
wnr'd  ai  t/.-is  tima  li  for  free  trade.  Now  take  away  tlio 
rijht  £tj(  oar  bUivcs  a' d  ycc  deairoy  the  value  of  our 
prop-irty  to  that  extent  It  is  so  m  regard  to  any  pro- 
perty. Aguin,  ihoj  endeavor  !o  nullify  tno  fugitive  slave 
law,  end  twelve  States  have  passed  laws  to  that  end. 
J'uey  mean  to  abolish  silvery  In  the  District  of  Colombia, 
in  tbo  aryenals  and  dockyards. 

A  Toira— "YT ho  says  so?" 


Mr.  Yascet— The  abolitionists  and  black  ropubllcan^ 
say  so.  I  call  them  all  abolitionists.  (Loud  applause.) 
I  know  no  distinction.  Seward  says  so,  Lincoln  says  bo. 
L  ncoln  first  enunciated  the  Irrepressible  conflict.  (Ap- 
plause.) Fut  him  in  power  ond  he  will  bnild  up  an  aboli- 
tion parly  In  every  Southern  State— ihare  is  no  doubt  of  it. 
There  are  men  there  who  srill  take  office,  and  will  come 
to  synipr.ith'r.e  with  bis  views  In  time,  and  so  we  3hall 
huvs  a  demoralized  public  opinion  among  oar  people, 
iiirchjls  postmasters  and  other  federal  officers  will  «ym- 
pa!i?.c  wuh  Ltr.c-.ln  end  the^irrrpresible  conflict  ovetion. 
"Wnh  its  olcctlon  of  a  black  republican  all  the  South  will 
fao  menaced.  Etnlssirica  will  percolate  between  master 
slave  is,  water  between  the  crevices  of  rocks  under- 
g^C'Jil.  VlV  ^i'.l  \.t  fl'iE''  everywhere,  with  stpych- 
hino  to  put  in  our  well3,  as  is  the  "case  now  In  Tesas. 
(Laughter  and  hisses,  followed  by  long  and  1  md  applause  ) 
When  the  general  manifestations  of  disapproval  which 
followed  the  speaker's  allusion  to  the  polsontn?  of  the 
we)  la  in  Teaaa  had  subside  1, 

Mr.  Yancet  resumed— Gentlemen,  thera  ore  various 
modes  by  which  Ideas  are  expressed,   lien  have  tongues, 
and  they  speak  reason;  adders  have  tongues,  and  they 
hiss.    (Laughter,  and  a  volco,  "fut  the  strychnine  fel- 
lows out  ")  as  I  wae  cayisg,  that  In  Tessa  it  wjs  proved 
,      beyciid  all  doubt  that  man  were  taken  there  prowling 
t     about,  some  or  whom  were  called  levellers,  upon  whom 
.      were  found  all  the  means  and  appliances  of  ejccltiog  the 
slaves  there  to  insurrection.   Pistols  and  bowls  knives 
;   .  and  oozesof  tm munition,  were  found  In  buggiez,  and  of 
I   I  various  tinds  In  different  places,  and  such  quantities  also 
of  strychnine  were  found  as  to  excite  wonder  as  to  where 
In  the  world  it  all  came  from,  and  where  on  earih  it  co  jid 
have  been  all  manalectured.  Sut  there  these  things  were 
round,  and  for  what  purpose  do  you  thick?  Of  carry  Id  f 
cm  the  h-repressiblo  conflict  In  the  underground  wa| 
they  have  of  doing  thoso  lhings— of  carrying  on  the 
irrep?eesiole  conflict  not  In  the  opan  face  of  day- 
pot  meeting  tha  Southom  men  face  to  face— but  carrying 
it  on  m  toe  dartn;ss  of  the  light,  with  the  torch  lighted 
to  ourn  and  destroy,  wih  the   3prIogg    and  wells 
poisoned  ana  the  slaves  secreiiy  excited  and  urged  to 
insurrection.   At   thl3  moment  wo  have   the  slaves 
Ju  insurrection  in  Alabama  and  Yirglnlo,  and  ia  various 
other  States.   Ii,  isany  place:  the  thing  is  showing  itself, 
and  it  will  spread,  tco,  under  tho  action  of  these  marau- 
ding bands  who  are  scattered  over  the  country,  and  who 
are  so  fenat;c3l  as  to  imagine  that   they  are  dclng  a 
gcod  and  just tbisg  In  carrying  on  the  irrepressible  con 
liict  between  the  scatlmeat  of  freedom  and  the  sentiment 
of  slavery.   So  that  yon  see  the  South  is  in  a  danjerous 
cc20it!on,ind  that  tho  torch,  when  applied,  will  come  in 
ccniact  with  a  very  inflammable  article,  and  it  will  be  a 
wonder  it  the  Institution  be  not  blown  up  "07  the  iorch  of 
tht  incendiary.    Ihus  #a  are  attacked  in  every  relation 
of  lift  by  men  with  potver  and  sense  enough  to  Co  inc-1- 
cukble  injury  lo  us.    Our  property  destroyed;  our  social 
reliiions  uisafc;  o-jr  3lavcs  Incited  io  .insurrection,  a"ud 
err  persona  and  property  unsaid    Do  jn:j  tell  n=  to  "  't 
rid  01  the  cause  of  this  state  of  lhings:   No  sooner  ao  wa 
get  rid  ol  it  than  yon  destroy  the  prosfwit?  of  the  South  ' 
Tjeo  coinw  tbe  iuf>5tion,  waat  villi  ib»  Souiti  da  afrter 
these  chcnmslances?   Will  the  South  aubmit?  Some  men  < 
iii-sgira  that  she  wil!     I  do  not.    (AppUusn  )    Bu^.gen-  ' 
tletcen,  bappose  for  a  moment  that  itie"5out!i  will  aubmlt 
G.-aoteU  that  the  South  does  3t-.t-x;t     Jr,'<tU  thai  she  . 
tunica    toat    the    mere    form  oC    the  con-t  tu'-on 
is  enough  fcr  i.=r,  ivcn  whils  the  sMrit  of  it  13  fled,  st-q  ' 
wnlle  propes-tv  is  unprotected  and  the  liv«  of  her  peonlc  i 
nsrjft-ttorjsh  bsr  r-oony  tctsoa  a  desolation  -her  1 
v-T-i',".  -r:i-„  ,.c  :'Ofj  L>.-;— 'jtr  ,t  :^<i  bivrei  ;in  ~bn  ia 
c'uL'i'i-  ,-:_!rcv£i!— r.-if.'         }.c  ttsr-:?ait?    Wg  become  'I 
'<*  I.,'u>!=fe&  ,->r  5.^-sthsr  Jitotics..   V7e  can  but  ezyi  :ct  J 
,  ttf  Situso  rtvjl'.s  -a.  p-jIsjO  u-;  w.-erfencod  frem'ber 
e...tempt  to  iC.  ,v,-  sk.ves  freo.  ar.j  to  endeavor  iod  ex-  .' 
feet,'.'  istrclao  r:ms  degree  of  prosperity  with  those 
a'a  .-.-s  iree  as  when  thoy  wero  slave3  iu  bonds.    Tbe  ea-  ' 
periecce  of  Ecgland  and  all  other  ccmtrles  oa  the  face  01"  1 
tho  enrih  is,  that  if  you  free  slaves  you  con  gel  no  work  |i 
;  from  them.    All  the  aTldonce3  of  history  ehow  that  to  ' 
I  tamper  with  thesa  slaves  is  to  open  a  nata  for  bloodshed 
civil  war  and  desolation,    (Applause.)   If  these  results 
I  follow  to  us,  whu.1  results  will  follow  io  yoa.-  Desolation 
I  also,  to  a  great  extent.  Tha  employment  o!  your  shipomg 
;  goT-c  io  the  extent  of  three  frntrtbs,  tot-T  warthcoteVde- 
'  sorted    and    empty  tn  ihc  same"  extent ,  and  your 
msrcoinU-  de:enetf.    Take  a -aw,  in  Oct.'  two  hund- 
red   mlUlons    of    dollars    from   tbe   three  btitid'ed 
millions,  and    New    York    will    feci   tae  e£;c'-  so 
cil!  Boston  nnd  Philadel  <hi»,  and  erory  manufacturing  t 
city  in  tiie  country,  with  all  their  great  interest,  oil  will 
share  in  the  general  desolation  of  the  South.    You  will 
svho  feel  the  desolating  effects  of  these  things,  though 
perhaps  cot  '.0  so  great  an  effect  as  we  of  the  South.  But 
it  k  net  the  destruction  cf  property  alooe  that  is  to  be 
considered.   Thai  ia  the  least  of  the  evll3  we  would  have 
to  deplore,  which  will  follow  tha  march  of  the  irrapressi- 
ble  conflict.   There  is  the  terrible  war  of  races.   It  is  t>e 
tarilbla  conflict  between  four  millions  of  blacks  and  eight 
millions  of  whites.    It  is  that  conflict  which  destroya 
civilization,  and  which  will  make   ne  the  eaemiaa 
of  that  race  until  we  drench  our  3eld3  with  the  blood  cf 
the  unfortunate  people.   One  or  other  of  ua  must  go  to 
the  wall.   That  indeed  would  be  on  irrepressible  con- 
flict.   (Applause.)    Therefore,  I  say,  that  if  srer  tho 
Eonth  did  submit  to  those  things,  you  share  In  the  evils 
that  muss  follow.   We  may  be  destroyed,  but  you  will  be 
less  powerful,  less  happy  and  leos  prosperous.    And  thus, 
I  presume,  this  irrepressible  conflict— this  ETiat  sjhome 
of  dtslruction  and  desolation  will  efiactijon  cj  well  aa 
us,   You  may  master  cs— 70U  may  outvote  us,  aid  take 
airay  from  us  our  social  relationa,  and  leave  us  desolate, 
but  you  yourselves  will  ba  in  part  vanatlshed  by  the  verv 
Lueiss  you  employ  to  vanquish  us.  Turn  lcose  rcur  horde's 
of  a  maiorlty,  your  minions  to  trample  on  the  rights  0' 
properly  and  the  «acrol  relationa  of  society— turn  them 
loose,  but  beware  yen  dp  cot  meet  tho  fate  ofActeou, 
who  wes  devoured  by  his  owr.  dojs,    (Applause.)  Yc-u 
bive  a  society  that  meeds  to  bo  actuated  by  lo^il. 
17  to   lew— tnat  necda  to  be   imbu-d  with  Uyi'ty 
•■,0   th2    f;u..jt  i:?'  s     t  ..jciplw   or   goveir.ci.i2it— that 


of  the  law,  and  obeyew  0f  it  ea  self  woptb? 
machines.  But,  allow  the  etcmeitta  of  destruction, 
which  nndeHie  your  whole  social  syBt9tu  to  be  dia- 
turbei— looeen  the  boadn  whloh  binof  them— withdraw 
the  restraints  which  control  them"'  at  present,  impair  tn 
their  minds  nil  reverence  tu  ]s,w  Cnd  coustltutioaal 
authority,  and  no  power  on  earth  can  Bive  you  from 
destruction.  Then,.I  tall  you,  there  would  be  such  aa  up- 
heaving of  society  a3  was  never  heard  of  before.  It 
would  be  like  the  terrible  bursting  forth  of  a  volcano, 
whose  flery  lava  would  overwhelm  and  destroy  you, 
(applauae)  But  I  have  said  that  the  Soath  would  not 
submit.  I  have  said  that  the  Soath  would  not  end  ought 
not  to  enbmlt  to  any  curtailment  of  her  constitutional 
rights  and  equality— (applause)— to  any  denial  of  har 
rights  in  the  governmont.  (Continued  applause.)  It  is 
true  siio  is  in  the  minority.  Under  tho  forms  of  law, 
you  could  do  as  yoa  pleaaed  against  har  interests.  But  was 
tfie  coostitation  made  tor  you  to  ezerclso  your  will  at  plea- 
sure? Was  It  made  only  that  the  moiority  might  oppress 
the  minority?  (Cries  of  "No.")  What  was  the  constitu- 
tion made  for  but  E3  an  express  assurance  that  the  3trong 
should  not  oppress  the  weak  and  trample  them  do  to? 
(Applause. )  The  constitution  was  an  esaurance  to  the 
man  vho  had  property  that  ho  should  cot  be  robbed  of 
it— an  assurance  to  the  minority  thst  lao  majority 
should  be  governed  In  all  things  by  the  writtea 
law  and  not  by  the  higher  law.  (Applause ) 
Now  yon  on  the  North  think  that  you  con  do  without  the 
|  constitntlnEi  in  one  particular.  So  far  as  vour  relations 
I  with  tho  South  are  concerned,  you  can  do"  without  the 
constitution.  Why  ?  Because  you  have  too  strength  and 
power  of  the  goverament  at  you?  back.  Because  you  have 
one  hundred  and  eighty-three  electoral  rotes  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty.  If  you  put  Beaton  against  seutico  you 
have  sixty- three  of  n  majority  over  us.  You  have  more 
vol6E  than  we  have,  and  the/afore  you  have  a  maiority 
over  us  ia  the  Serate.  You  have  more  votes  than  wa 
hsve,  and  therefore  you  have  a  majority  over  un  In  the 
Bouse.  Having  more  voles  than  wa  bave.,  you  csa  elect 
your  own  President— you  can  reform  the  legislature  and 
the  judiciary.  You  have  power  In  all  the  br?- :c;iss  of 
I  he  government  to  p  such  !aw3  as  you  like.  If  your 
are.  actuated  by  passion  or  prejudice,  o>  by  a  deoirc  of 
Eelf  jOggracdissmeat,  it  Is  in  yeijr  oowar,  as  L.r  as 
physical  popcr  goes  to  outnumber  us  and  c  mailt  =gc.-?e 
siona  upon  us,  and  therefore  I  say  you  can  do  Without 
the  constitution.  Then  with  a  tocjorit!r  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  government,  what  have  we  to  i-ook  to  fop 
protection?  Not  to  numbers— there  we  m:'e  tco  wcik- 
But  hays  we  so  rights,  or  have  we  no  rights  but 
such  as  are  Gubject  te  your  will— hut  aoch  as  you 
may  c'uanoo  to  .5iv<>  ue.  If  so,  then  I  say  tats  ia  c  most 
despotic  acd  tyrannical  government  of  ours — a  govern- 
ment—a  ■.leapoilsm  of  the  millions — 0  ad  for  my  Dart  I  woild 
deem  it  better  arid  prefer  io  livo  under  the  afspotlatn  of 
an  enlightened  king  than  live  uuder  th3  de;,'Giism  cf  the 
million,  (applause).  Teen  the  South  hr.i  but  one  thing 
to  look  to  ;or  protection— that  is  tbe  constitution  (ap  . 
piause  )  Th«  constitution  w«a  mala  for  har  nrotection. 
Th3  constitution  \7as  a  compact  entered  into  on  the  an- 
derslMidirg  that  the  msjariiy  Bhuald  govern  and  leg  Is- 
iate  Eoccrdmg  to  certain"  laid  down  rules— by 
■he  lavs  lb  received  from  tha  hands  cf  Washington 
acd  the  other  patriots  of  the  Revolution—  by  la^rs  specified 
in  tfco  conefitution.  (Appla-jse  )  Will  tho  South  permit 
you  to  treash  upon  the  cooatitution  s.s  giver  to  the  coun- 
try by  the  patfic;  fathera— tbe  coneiloutior.  which  v?as 
to  day  as  ii  was  then.  Yjut  faihars  thea  a=iC5d  to  fUov 
that  our  lashers  .'hovlo,  in  all  tiroa  to  come,  ba  gove-ued 
by  the  piovisicts  of  the  coostltutifti.  You ai.-.y  alur  it, 
?oc  may  ch=ogc  it,  beevtse  you  hevo  n  e^pcr-'o:  physics' 
fcrco  to  u-i;  bv,'  there  ia  a  certain  reeling  v-ithin  tha 
brc-ast  cf  every  Southern  n.cn;  (hit  Irelbg  ia  lovali- 
to  the  fcRdatjcUl  iaitituUc-es  of  iaa:V  >.-.r->'.-r  k 
the  prido  of  the  Southern  hoar';  to  this'  veir  t>:'--:f 
fled  to  Iba*  loyaHy,  toil  w  these  fnirtsm -Li-i  .-iV,.i,h>J 
-'f  ti-.s  sevcr^men:  ^4  t^llVlif-m  -n-* Vr'.-c-t*" 

(Anniouso)   tlvio  s-  u,  ihcJouth  a.  ■  v:.l  :  l:it  ii? 

not  bor  right  She  claims  nr.^i-.i--;'  iroti  '•ou'that  <a 
not  her  due.  She  i4amla  upon  the  pfiti-irii  cf  th?  :oi- 
slituticn  where  you  sjai-t  cur  p«v ,  *  ok-  cqne'  (io- 
plauee)  Whenr-rer  you  propesi-  o  ~  p's;:»:aj  of  hocus 
poccs  k-gielalioo  iudii-eotly  io  urdevmms  er  get  rid  of 
ibe  cocBlitutl-.n,  or  to  cci r ?  it  cut  ore  „ ■-■  e-  ;o  ti3m6,J 
will  of  tha  majority,  the  South  will  h-M  up"  :i'.t  ins;ru- 
ment  to  jouand  6ay  to  you,  by  this  •)  be  guldod, 
and  will  further  say  to  you  that  so  long  as  you 
arc  loyal  defeaclera  and  obsarvers  of  the  constitution 
you  sre  our  brethren.  3ut  cttempl  io  sat  It  asid*,  to 
destroy  it,  to  trample  it  urder  your  foot,  then  I  tell  yo;: 
by  that  first  act  of  Kgreeaiot!,  of  invasion  upon  our 
rights,  we  are  free  and  indepeadant.  (Aoplav.ac")  (Wn- 
tlemen.  Gci  bes  given  »hat  instinct  to  "the  poor  worm 
that  when  it  i3  trend  upon  it  will  iura  a»air3t  tlu  r0ot 
tnat  trsmplc-a  it  We,  thank  God,  are  men.  sentient," la-  1 
tsliigeiit  men,  who  know  our  rights  and  who  dare  1 
to  maintain  them.  (Applause.)  3n  the  advocacy 
of  our  right3  we  do  cot  assail,  nor  do  we  in  but 
woy  trench  upon  your  righ:3.  Ia  our  alvoca- 
cy  of  our  oma  rights  wa  simply  ask  sf  you 
gentlemen,  to  curb  your  will,  restrain  tnjt  possionvia'de- 
olre  for  the  advancement  of  power,  let  not  i  inera  feelu.g 
of  pride  create  and  force  an  e.Tinity  against  ss.  Rise  to 
the  high  elevation  u"  good  acd  wise  men,  who  will  do  to 
others  as  they  would  have  others  do  onto  them.  (Ap- 
plause.) I  have  beea  asked  here  to  night  certi!?  op- 
tions, which  I  deem  it  right  to  answer  now,  at  the'nre- 
sent.  One  of  the  questions  is,  "Would  vou  tousider'tha 
election  or  Abraham  Lincoln  a?  President  a  sr;riici<>nt 
cause  to  warrant  the  South  ia  seceding  from  tho 
Onion?'1  Tba  second  jg,  "Whether,  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  being  elected,  and  nay  of  the  Stites 
attempted  to  secede,  would  you  s-.ipport  tha  Generil 
government  and  the  othor  Stai'3  iu  mabatainlag  tho  iu- 
tegrity  or  the  rrion?'-"  The  first  question  ia  a  soecuittion— 
s  political  Bpeanlsiion,  nt  that,  Ii  has  nbthln"  io  do 
with  me  canvasD.  I  am  here,  however,  aiding  yoa  to 
pravent  such  n  calamity.  I  4m  honestly  endeavonut  to 
mamtaia  tha  httegrlty  of  the  gcvernment  and  the  safely 
»m  I  3  Pn,0J?,  at  ihe  baUot  bos.  (Applause.)  I 
f,™  ,aid  J?u  **,  t^gio  prevent  the  eiec 

'1°a.-0'  Ab'^  Lincoln,  the  author  of  the  irre- 
Prfesible  conflict;  and  if  others  aa  falthfuit7  do 
their  duty,  he  will    never  be  elected.  (APPlaUE0.) 
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i  amassed  and  have  been  asked  be fore,  ^heihsr  I  con- 
sider tnat  the  flection  of  Lincoln  would  be  o  just  cau*efor 
the  secession  of  lUe  Southern  State3?  That  is  a  matter  to 
come  afu«rfbe  ballot  box,    (Cheers  aDd  derisive  laughter 
and  cries  of  "Answer  the  question.")   Be  quiet,  gentle' 
men.   Bear  me.  hear  me.    (Great  exoitement  ejjd  tu- 
mult-cries of  "Order,  order,"  from  the  platform.)  Don't 
be  impot  ent,  gentismen.    (LacreaBlng  disorder.)  Don't 
be  impatient   and  above  ell  thinga  kee»  vour  temper, 
(laughter  2nd  applause)    This  is  not  the  time  to  flgbi, 
certainly.    (Laughter.)   Thla  ia  the  lime  to  vote  and  io 
consider  how  to  rota. 
A  Totes — Let  us  have  an  answer  to  the  question, 
Mr.  Yahcst— Ton  are  impatient,  my  friend.    What  Is 
the  matter  with  you? 
An  excited  Individual  on  the  platform— "Put  him  out." 
Mr.  Yanoit — If  gentlemen!  are  so  desirous  of  knowm=» 
my  opinions,  they  ought  to  abide  by  my  chelators  wh°a 
they  ore  uttered.    (Cheers )   This  thins  of  asking  advice 
of  a  man,  and  then  not  taking  his  advice,  is  a  monstrous 
poor  way  of  getting  along.    Now,  I  am  going  to  3av  this 
about  it.   This  question  that  io  put  to  mo  is  a  speculation 
on  the  future.    It  la  what  I  consider  would  haopeu  in  the 
event  of  something  else  happening.    I  hope  to  God  that 
that  will  sever  hapoen,  and  that  the  speculation  wiU 
never    cocre    to    a  head,     (Applause)    I  an  no 
candidate  for    the    Presidency,    my    friends  who 
wrote   there   questions,   though'  some  of    you  seoai 
to   have    thought  so,    judging    from   the  manr.-r 
in  which  <ou  have  treated  ae  and  ILr.  Breckinridge. 
I  am  uc  candidate  for  any  office,  and  I  do  not  Tnm  your 
vote."  Bet  I  would  like  to  advise  with  you  and  gat  you 
to  vote  for  a  (reed  am— for  any  man,  1  do  not  csr;  v:ko  V 
is,  excepting  one  of  Jit  mepreisibte  ccT.-P.icl  men.  (Up- 
roarious applause.)    In  the  first  place,' (here  is  no  svea 
tiling  cs  t/ie  South  seceding.    I  do  r.ol  know  how  she  viovld 
go  abovt  it.  (Cries  of  -'Good,"  aad  loud  cheers.)    Shire  is 
such  a  thir.g  as  a  State  needing;  iut  ths  South  seceding  is  a 
thing  v.'hich  I  cannot  comprehend.   I  do  not  know  how  th' 
South  would  go  alout  it    I  do  not  think  it  covld  ever  hap- 
pen; and,  therefore,  1  ftace  got  no  answer  to  give  as  to  what 
die.  Sif.th  should  do.    Nou,  then,  I  am  a  citizen  of  iha 
Stato  of  Alabama,    I  am  what  ia  called  a  States  rights 
man.    (CSaeta.)    I  boilove  In   me  rl»nte  or  my  state. 
The  constitution  or  my  country  tells  me  that  certain  ] 
poweF3  were  glvon  to '.he  general  goverDment,  and  taai  j 
all  which  v?ere  not  etrfiresaly  glrea,  or  were  not  neces- 
SEry  to  carry  out  the  powers  granted,  were  reserved  to 
the  Stsle3  and  to  the  people  of  the  States.  MyStaiohas 
reserved  powers  and  reserved  rights, .  and  I  "believe  In 
the  ri;ht "of  -:cc;:slon.    (Esreitsd  cries  of  ••Good.")  Vir- 
ginia and  New  York  were  parties  to  ibat  compact.  When 
the  question  via  presented,  the  Slate  of  Virginia  en.- 
.•••cjseit  h*r  ^i'.!:rj;.-?.3  ;j  iota  under  the  compact.  Tb.9 
St? to  of  Now  Yoik  also  did  zo  through  her  Convention. 
It  was  prodded  that  If  nlae  States  assented,  it  would  be 
a  g07erii£ae:<l  for  thoso  a'.zo  and  for  all  tin  States  that 
^ould  afgn  lbs  compact.    Therefore,  the  compact  was 
a    compact    between    States     mutually  assestisr, 
vnillagrv  assenting,    U'cav  dissentej  there  was  ao  prooo 
siiloc  io  force  Item  into  the  Uaioa.   Tlmrefon  I  believe 
in  the  r>.,Ai  of  a  SCati  io  5o  out  of  the  Union,  if  she  think} 
prcper.    If;  .State  nf  Alabama  in  her  last  General  As- 
sembly, raised  a  jaw  r<"iuiring  the  Governor,  in  the 
even;  e:  a  bat'i  republican  being  elected  Presidsat  cf  the 
U.iittd  State?  io  ccjve- ?,  rrithia  s»  avtj  ceys  a?Ur  he 
ascertained  (b^.tjact.  a  convcEtion  r>f  liie  people  of  the 
Sv-ta,  fvr  tee  of  corbies,  ci~  the  ou-sstlos  sticii 

la  bsre present"  to  ir,t>.  it  h  a  -:6»:tion  for  lie  decision 
cf  mj  gcat-:— i  ca-.aot  tfsiiOv  it  "  as  ens  of  taa  ciiiiete 
of  A'utaei  i  ;!•;>';  ihA:<  by  ?  "a;  •!oc;«!ca  ->f  Li?  St>f.  If 
slve  josu  out,  I  go  wtlh  her"  If  sLe  reamtna  in,  I  reas'.a 
with  tier.  I  caunct  ao  uthe  »ies.  (Latitater  aid 
ctrcrs  >  i1-;  ;  ;:a-;  scs^a  for  an  t  citizen  r0  sou- 
iidi?  rtetntr  t:i  die :e';-3.  or  aid  in  d i ii-i  ■  isc ,  Chi 
bi-ids  which  c-^niL'.-t  h .5  ftaia'w'O  tills  jtcr./atiiot  !•' 
is  a  grr.-e  ou  A-iica,  bill  oae  which  I  hope  Go.i  ia  1\1g  oro- 
videicc  vi!'.  "seep  a.e  from  cons'.derla  i,  b;  the  viftty  of 
this  <»>»9raaie3t  in  tilt  e'ection  of  some  m?.L  oooosJd  ic 
this  "lrraprr>s:ble  con3lcf;  oarty.  (Cheers.)  'Eulwhcc 
tho  time-s-amts  for  me  io  jrafcb  up  my  nitc<3,  I  \t01  1iiv« 
CElibejatt  cocsultatlon  with  my  feUow  cllizena  In  ataba- 
ma.  You  ia  New  York  ti!t7e  nstbiaa  to  do  with  if.  ooiiilcg. 
Waa;-.v:r  d "'iterations  jou  choose  to  have,  as  cHlac-as  of 
New  lork,  en  lha  f->.te  of  jour  Stale,  will '  be  fr.r  your- 
selves. I  hao  no  iat;r;st  in  that  questicn  except  inci- 
deatalrj-,  and  hav3  so  right  (o  advise  trlth  you  or  cay 
anyihinj  io  jon  about  it.  Eut  upon  Sh;s  Presidential 
question  I  hare  a  comraon  interest  with  jcu,  because  it  iE 
ihe  election  of  one  to  admLalBter  the  fjovernmeai  for  the 
nezt  four  years— for  tnj  Stiie  as  well  =-3-  for  yours.  There- 
fore it  is  a  common  question,  ahont  which  I  can  consult 
with  yo-a.  Eat  whether  my  State  or  any  other  State  will 
go  out  of  the  Union  ia  a  question  wbich  it  will  bo  for  that 
Stal9  itself  to  determine.  It  is  not  to  be  dotormlned  by 
argnlnj;  it  before  the  election.  1}  would  ba  a  grave  mat- 
ter for  me  to  commit  Eay3eif  tieie,  to  a  crowd  In  New 
York,  to  any  policy  ttnt  might  be  Influenced  by  after 
even'o,  by  surrounding,  circumstances,  by  the  expressed 
sympathies  of  larja  inajorlties  of  tLe  peop'.o  of  New 
Vori  or  other  State:*  with  the  South.  "For  me  here, 
merely  to  grallfs'  soma  political  antagonist,  to 
eipresa  any  opfriion  on  that  point  would  be 
folly;  it  la  the  'wlldBai  folly  to  aspect  that  I  will. 
That  opinion 'RiU  tie  rendered  to  the  people  of  my  State 
whenever  they  Mi  far  it,  (An  ladivlduil  on  the  Dlat- 
form— "Tores  -cheers  for  the  au3wer '•')  Now,  l"am 
asked  one  other  question.  I  am  asked  whether  if  aay 
portion  oS tb.P„  South  secedes,  I  will  aid  the  government 
In  Eial£i3ir,ing  tha  integrity  of  the  Union.  Yea,  mv 
friend,  ihp,  integrity  of  the  Union,  (Cheers.)  I  am.  now 
Etrugjar.s  for  it  1  shall  atrnggie  for  i t  to  the  day  ci  elec- 


this  qujsticner  menne  by  the  integrity  of  the  Uni 
the  preservation  of  an  aUaainlstratton  that  ahali  trample 
on  ftDy  portion  of  the  rights  of  the  Scuih,  I  ie\l  him  that  I 
will  *ifi  my  State  in  realEting  It  to  blood.  (Great  cheer 
lag  )  The"  eommon  Fights  of  rfsisteniSe  it,  wrong  :;hich 
belongs  to  tbe  wcrm—lhoEe  rlghte  a,-e  not  th€-  rights  that 
were  sr-.ta-it  to  be  (secured  by  oir  fat'neiE  in  fee^Djclara- 
tloao:rn:'?p;Q4oQc«,  w'>9-ji*tts-cct  tiJjn.W.7'5  looc  sfrota, 


d\-epoiiflui  ana  tho  deapotio  ttea  of  the  old  vrcrid.  The  serf 
0(  vnua«la  boa  got  the  right  of  revolution.  The  hog  ties 
got  two  right  to  resist  if  j-ou  try  to  put  a  knife  to  his 
throat*  (Oncers  and  laughter.)  The  right  or  revolullon  la 
the  poov"  flerf'd  right.  It  la  no  right  at  alL  It  In 
only  the  .last  expiring  throe  of  oppressed  nitioneUfcr^ 
(Tumaltuox«  cheering,)  Yes,  genllotnen,  there  Is  th« 
poor,  degrBAoi  people,  that  for  centuries  haa  groaned 
under  the  anmed  heel  of  a  powerful  despotism,  th»t  knew 
no  rights  In  M»  nuasea  save  tho  privilege  of  rendertng 
tip  their  hard  £«ned  earnings,  In  order  thai  the  masters 
might  revel  In  infamous  and  criminal  lusu-y  and  wealth. 
Poor  Italy  la  tiylng  to  rata?  up  her  bleedlcs  and  bruise* 
tody,. and  is  now,,  perchance,  on  one  tnea,  a2d(  with  ra» 
cacled  hands,  la  j^tjatruggling  for  tho  great  right  of  in- 
volution. (CheersJ  Have  oar  fathers  provided  no  bet- 
ter fate  for  usf  Yes,,  they  have.  They  have  made  this 
a  government  existing  «pon  the  will  or  sovsrelgu  States— 
a  compact  between  sovereign  States,  not  mad. 5  Statra  by- 
force,  not  made  consolidated  mnsB3s  by  the  conquering 
march  ofa  hero,  with  bis  army  at  hlj  back  aad  hio  sword 
thrown  into  the  scale,  where  the  vtUU  of  the  conquered  is 
tot  consulted.  That  is  net  our  form  of  government. 
Ours  is  a  form  of  government  that  thepeodo  have  willed. 
It  la  self  government.  It  is  a  govemmeut  where  States 
have  willed  to  make  a  compact  with  each  other  ;  and 
whenever  that  compaot  !b  violated,  who  13  there  higher 
than  the  States?  Who  Is  more  'sovereign  than  the 
parties  to  the  compaot  who  have  reserved  rights  guaran- 
teed to  them?  There  ere  rights  reserved  to  these  States; 
the  constitution  itself  gusranteea  enem;  and  there  la  the 
great  right  that  riaea  above  revolution— because  it  is  fcos- 
ri^ht  ol  humanity,  the  right  of  civilization,  (he  right  of 
an  intelligent  publlo  opinion,  the  right  of  freemen—  and" 
that  Is,  that  when  goyernm;ats  becoaw  oppressive  and 
subversive  of  the  objects  fur  which  they  formed,  then,  tn 
the  languago  of  our  fathers,  thsy  have  the  right  So  Tor m 
nevr  governments.  (Cibeerp.o  Go^iiroiEeaie  sooaW 
cot  be  changed  for  licht  or  t'snoient 
causes',  but  whenever  the  whole  properly  of  na 
outire  cooim unity  is  swept  away  by  a  policy  that  ua^or 
mlseG  If.  or  deals  it  a  death  blow  directly;  when  the  soots 
relations  of  an  enllghttued,  virtuous,  Christiaa  people 
Eball  be  uttorljr  destroyed  by  a  policy  which  iavidiouBly 
Kucier mines  tueca  end  produces,  inevitabl/  a  contest  be- 
tween castcF  and  raoes;  when  these  rights  are  touched 
upoo  end  tho  pcopl9  aen  (hat  the  attact  upon  them  is 
coming,  they  will  not  wait  until  the  policy  la 
clinched  upon  them.  Tho  vary  moment  thoir 
equality  la  de&troyod  in  the  goverament  under  tha 
cooEtttutlon,,  then,  in  my  opinion,  it  becomes  t.hl 
duty  of  the  State  to  protect  ita  people  by 
interposlDg  this  reserved  right  between  the  aafcs  of  ih<3 
general  government  and  Its  people.  And  when  it  doen 
that,  IX  Aoraham  Lincoln,  or  any  other  marj  who  aide 
Abraham  Lincoln,  or  any  other- mac  ia  the  Presldon list 
ofH;6  c-hali  undertake  to  use  federal  bayonets  to  coerce  a 
free  and  sovereign  State  in  this  Union,  (I  ."cswer  that 
question  ah  as  individual  becanse  it  dof.z  uo!  involve 
riy  State),  I  shall  Qy  to  tb?  staad^'d  of  t.hat  Statd 
and  give  it  ths  best  asElstsnce  iD  mr  powor( 
(Greet  cheering,)  But  consider  for  s  "  momsot 
wborg  .76  would  trt-,  Suppose  ijfOfgia  shiul-d 
dciermiae  to  s:ceio  in  tbif  avea*.  of  rue  raise^l. 
to  admit  c  £lafe  State  iuto  tbc  Union.  Cn  o.-g/.a  ha.*  dell»s- 
riiteiy  rps-jlved  by  her  ordinance  '.a  -:oa^?oi,oa— and  It  in 
afectofhtr  conelit'itioa  aid  irrecea!r:ble,  s-.vve  as  tho 
cf-c-Utytton  is  rc-pealnble — that  ia  tb;  event  of. a  roftud 
to  admit  a  Siato  imo  the  Unioti  bec>iKBe  it  is  a  sla-e  State, 
(aa<*  that  io  a  part  of  the  lrrefir-e&sihle  policy!  it  Eball  bo 
tie  daty  cfber  governor  to  cail  a  coniention  of  the  poo- 
ple  tngsther,  sad  16  ia  made  their  duty  to  go  out  of  ths 
Co  ion.  Teat  ie  the  law  of  Georgia,  and  she  will  resist  to 
the  utmost  and  cever  tho  last  tie  that  binds  her  to  tb» 
Csion.  «ow.  suppose  Georgia  tioea  that— that 
ehe  gees  opt  of  the  Uuion.  3ha  does  not 
hurt  jfiu  She  docs  noi  f.resoats  upon  your 
s-ipbts.  £te  U3-.es  oothlng  with  hoc  that  b'jlotga  io  you. 
she  takes  nothing  but  whit  belorjjs  to  hor.  She  merely 
wilboracs  from  the  government.  Supooso  that  the  fade- 
ra!  avoay  w;"i  told  to  ma.-ch  cgr-icjt  "her,  and  the  D»rr 
*oIS  to  ttoctade  bar  port.-,,  aa5  f.ipoo?*'  that  CiMrgtn 
should  be  conquered  by  these  eighteen  miUions— is  the 
then  o.  free  tad  sovereign  State  ic  the  Union?  Tho  const! 
tuiion  says  tf  at  Bhe  is.  But  will  cbe  Ls  She  will  bo 
a  cotiqi'.ertd  proviuce,  with  a  standing  army  to  keep  her 
down — a  standing  army,  supported  by  rases  ltvied  upon 
you,  to  keep  a  free  and  eovsic;.^  State  in  military  euIi- 
jectton.  Georgia  would  cot  theo  be  a  State  in  the  Uaioa, 
£he  would  be  a  conauered  province  cf  tha  Union. 
Would,  the  Union  then  be  a  Cairn  of  tb.4 
States,  a  Union  under  UuBeoastiUitlva .  a  Urloo 
of  States  free  and  equal,  biledon  the  mutual  ne 
aent  of  tho  people  t  No,  it  wouli!  be  a  military  despotism.. 
The  very  moment  euoh  o.  thinj  ocenrrsd  tbe  whole  char 
soter  of  the  government  irould  becoase  j-evolntioalzed. 
and  the  Cibinet  itself  v.ould  do,  what  Geo?gia  had  nol 
done  by  wllbdrawLog.  Georgia  by  withdrawing,  [eave2 
?ou  free,  eovereign,  end  equal  States  ia  tus  Union,  and 
'.beheise't  free,  sovereign  and  ea.ua!  oui  of  it  But  to 
force  that  State  into  GUDmiSBlon,  to  keep  bw  a  coaqueroJ 
pro  vines.  tiosolves  your  '  coastitntional  govern- 
ment, inaugurates  a  military  govgntmnt,  pro- 
vides for  a  standing  army,  and  enlalls  the  evils 
that  follow  tin  the  train  of  aatandiog  army.  Bat, 
g?ntljmeo,  this  ic  the  time,  this  is  the  ?!ace,  this 
almost  the  hour,  for  ycu  to  decide— what?  That  your 
constitution  and  your  goverament  shall  not  be  put  to 
such  desperate  straits.  This  is  She  dav  and  hour  almost 
for  you  to  decide  that,  aa  men,  yo;:.  will  not  bring  about  a 
couree  of  events  wbars  you  wiil  hava  to  protect  your 
Union  by  bayonets,  but  tbnt  you  will,  an  wise  men,  pro- 
tect it  at  the  ballot  box.  That  ia  the  genius  of  the  coun- 
try. And  haw  are  vou  to  djlt?  Tote  for  noma  party  or 
some  candidate  that  acknowledges  that  the  Southern 
States  are  equal  ia  this  confederacy— that  they  are  en- 
titled, at  160E6,  to  protection  in  this  coafede 
racy— that  they  shall  not  be  trampled  upon— 
that  no  flgbvs  ebalig]  ha  torn  from  the  at— 
that  Ihey  ehal!  have  equal  rights  ju  forming  new  State* 
ard  in  the  admission  of  new  States:  that  t'uey  shall  have 
free  and  equal  chance  given  Jo  their  industry  aDd  civilisa- 
tion; that  tbe  civilization  and  ladcstry  of  the  North  shall 
mareb  side  by  side  with  the  civilisation  and  Industry  of 
the  South,  In  a  generous,  noble  and  enlightoced  splrtf>  of 


emulation,  aad  that  tba  bayonet  BhaL  not  oe  mrown  m 
the  Bcale  of  the  North,  as  the  sword  of  BrennuG  was  whan 
the  fate  of  Borne  hung  In  the  scale.  (Applause.)  Give 
ua  a  fair  showing.  It  is  aU  we  ask.  Give  us  an 
equal  chance  with  you.  It  la  all  ws  ask.  Trammel 
not  our  civilization  and  industry  with  your  schemes 
of  emancipation,  your  schemes  of  abolition,  your  schemoa 
to  encourage  raids  upon  us.  Give  us  the  showing  we  give 
you.  Hands  off  I  Meet  us  in  a  generous  rivalry,  and  ho 
who  cortqueis  In  the  strife  is  a  conqueror  Indeed,  be^nus* 
he  victory  will  be  given  tc  him  as  the  jast  meed  of  supe- 
•  ior  Eagncity,  superior  inleiligeoca,  aud  superior  virtue  ; 
i  nd  whenever  you  get  to  be  superior  to  the  South  in  thea* 
'bings,  gentlemen,  we  will  bow  in  reverence  before  yotL 
(Loud  applause).  And  now,  nv7  friends,  let  me  close:. 
(Cries  of  "  Go  on.")  The  events  of  yesterday  press  hea- 
vily upon  me,  I  acknowledge  I  have  no  ezultation,  I  feet' 
none.  I  can  feel  none.  I  feel  that  the  concitutlont 
13  weighed  down  beneath  these  heavy  majorities, 
I  feel,  gentlemen,  thai  the  hour  progresses  In  which  these 
tests  must  be  applied,  which  testa  may  be  attended  with 
the  rending  of  the  ties  that  bind  us,  in  the  dissolution  of 
the  government  that  has  made  us  happy  and  proGperoua,, 
and  in  the  deairuction  of  that  general  prosperity  which  ia 
the  admiration  of  the  civilized  and  Christiaa  world.  I 
feel  it,  gentlemen.  The  keystone  of  tho  arch  of  the  Ualoa 
i3  aiieady  crumbling,  and  that  great  fabric  rests  on  the 
sbouldeiaof  New  York.  (Cheers.)  In  the  hands  of  New- 
York  Is  the  decision  or  the  question.  A  more  weighty 
question  never  was  before  you.  One  freighted  with  th» 
fats  of  societies  and  of  nationalities  i3  on  yov.r  mind- 
Peace,  prosperity,  union,  the  constitution,  the  blessings 
of  Christian"  liberty  may  desend  upon  the  vote  of  New- 
York.  That  vote  may  crush  all  these  things.  That  vot.it 
may  perpetuate  thesa  blessings.  That  you  may  be  equal,, 
jeatlimen,  to  the  great  responsibility  of  this  ouc;»3loa,  Ifi 
the  prayer  of  him  who  addresses  you,  and  who  now  bids 
vou,  respectfully,  farewell. 

Loud  and  continuous  shearing  saluted  Mr.  Yancey  as  ua 
retired. 

Before  the  meeting  broke  up,  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
given  to  the  Breckinridge  State  Committee  for  havtojj 
withdraws  the  electoral  ticket  of  that  party, 


must  be.  1  Old  Abe— an  mere  is  of  him,  seven  or 
eight  feeferis  sitting  in  the  White  House. 

We  are  no  longer  "Black  Republicans," /we  be- 
long to  the  Administration  Party,  and,  like  all  men 
who  are  victorious  and  in  power,  we  are  "white." 
Yes,  white.  Gurtin  has  been  elected  by  white  men; 
Henry  S.  Lnne  has  been  elected  by  white  men,  and 
Abraham  Lincoln  will  be  elected  iu  the  same  Way. 

The  Pro-Slavery  men  about  town  are  pictures  of 
melancholy,  anguish  and  despair.  A  skull  and 
bones  is  absolutely  cheerful  when  compared  with 
he  Pro-Slavery  countenance. 

On  the  Oth  of  November  Missouri  will  record  her 
10.000  votes  for  Lincoln  and  Liberty. 

This  is  a  time  wlien  the  ordinary  means  of  ex- 
pressing joy  tail  us;  words  are  inadequate.    We  j 
close  with  a  hearty  three  cheers  and  a  tiger  for 
Lincoln  and  Hamlin.       /  */*»4/ife  & 
\ 


BOSTON  ADV 


■    rrrrrr-  Wifh 

The  Equilibrium  of  the  Sections.  When 
President  Lincoln  announced  in  1858,  that  this 
country  would  not  long  enduro  to  be  half  slave 
and  half  free,  there  was  such  a  dash  of  the  revo- 
lutionary, prophetic  statesman  in  the  words,  that 
they  took  hold  of  men;  they  are  to  this  day- 
pioneer  words  on  which  the  main  body  of  intelli. 
gent  men  steadily  keep  their  eyes  fixed. 

"We  are  sick  of  the  despotism  practiced  in  Eu- 
rope under  pretence  of  keeping  up  the  balance  of 
power;  more  sincerely  are  we  disgusted  with 
American  imitations  of  it,  which  Mr.  Calhoun 
spent  twenty  weary  years  in  trying  to  make  popu- 
lar. 

His  "equilibrium  of  the  North  and  Seuth," 
and  "of  the  free  and  slave  states,"  is  the  base 
standard  by  which  he  tries  all  men  and  measures. 
The  fathers  of   the  Confederacy  Mr.  Calhoun 
takes  to  task  for  breaking  up  the  equilibrium,  by 
the  ordinance  of  1787,  making  all  te/ritory  north 
and  west  of  the  Ohio  free.  He  examines  the 
constitution  clause  by  clause,  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  Congress,  for  sins  against  his  fancied 
equilibrium,  and  he  finds  them  in  such  numbers 
as  to  make  him  excessively  stingy  of  approba- 
tion toward  all  persons  that  have  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  government.  The  Missouri  com- 
promise, all  banks  and  tariffs,  California  admitted 
as  a  free  state,  are  violations  of  the  poise  and 
balance  of  these  national  steelyards  of  his. 
While  he  is  himself  violently  hoisting  Texas  in-  j 
to  the  Union,  in  1847,  he  bids  the  people  take 
notice  that  he  is  doing  all  for  the  sake  of  the 
dear  equilibrium;  and  to  make  the  juggle  doub- 
ly imposing,  he  tells  them  he  has  barely  saved 
them  from  England's  cherished  scheme  of  mo- 
nopolizing the  cotton,  sugar  and  tobacco  of  the  I 
whole  world.    [5  Works,  386.]  \ 
Not  content  with  trying  to  keep  up  an  equilib- 
rium between  sets  of  States  during  his  lifetime, 
(certainly  an  ambitious  task  for  a  mortal— one 
that  heaven  itself  does  not  undertake  with  men, 
much  less  with  groups  of  States  like  ours,)  not 
{  content  with  this,  Mr.  Calhoun  left  the  directions 
for  maintaining  it  after  his  death,  which  have 
!  been  so  religiously  followed  out  by  his  admirers. 
!  Seldom  is  the  value  of  a  statesman  and  his  theo- 
1  lies  put  to  such  an  immediate  test. 

The  first  rule  laid  down  in  his  posthumous  work 
on  government,  which  gives  the  nation  no  right 
to  judge  of  its  own  powers,  much  less  defend  it- 
self,  (works,  vol.  2, 628,)  was  Mr.  Buchanan's  car- 
dinal  rule  under  which  he  led  us  all  to  the  borders 
of  destruction.  The  second  and  last  rule  of  Mr. 
Calhoun  requires  that  each  section  be  kept  in 
perfect  equilibrium  (works,  vol.  1, 393,)  by  having 
a  separate  executive.  And  of  this  rule  the  world 
are  now  having  an  illustration,  a  golden  era  of 
equilibrium,  under  Mr.  Davis  at  Richmond.  In 
all  this  secession  astronomy  it  needs  no  Newton 
to  tell  the  world  that  Mr.  Calhoun  is  the  centre 
of  gravity,  while  Mr.  Davis  and  the  OldFunc- 
tionary  are  its  heavenly  bodies. 

No  wonder  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  1858,  seeing 
the  mischiefs  then  wrought  by  carrying  out  this 
imitation  of  the  European  "balance  of  power," 
!  gave  forth  that  note  of  destruction  to  the  "equi- 
librium of  the  sections"  contained  in  the  axiom, 
"This  country  will  not  long  endure  to  be  half 
slave  and  half  free." 

Since  1858  nothing  has  happened  to  reduce  the 
force  of  that  clear,  sound  axiom.  No  stealing 
Of  forts  and  arsenals  "to  keep  up  the  equilib- 
rium;" no  exclusive  claim  to  rivers,  bays  and 
States;  no  new  exposition  of  it  by  Messrs. 
Stephens,  Spratt  and  Ruffin,  pointing  to  the 
slave  trade.  Away  then  with  this  borrowed  for- 
eign nonsense  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  We  are  not 
ashamed  or  afraid  to  hear,  as  soon  as  may  be 
from  the  Executive  and  the  army,  the  rallying 
words  of  1858— "This  country  cannot  and  will 
not  endure  to  be  half  slave  and  half  free;  but 
will  be  all  free  at  all  hazards."  b.  b. 


I  Democratic  Anti-Slavery  Sentimekt. — We  print  I 
''below  an  extract  from  an  article  in  yesterday's  New 
1  York  World,  on  democratic  anti-slavery  convic-  | 
tions.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  this  extract  'which  is 
sound,  for  beyond  what  has  been  observed  as  the 
ruling  practical  principles  of  the  party  which  the 
Werld  represents,  and  even  beyond  the  tenor  of 
much  that  the  World  itself  puts  forth  in  its  usual 
discussions  of  current  politics.  The  views  given  in 
this  extract  do  not  go  very  far,  as  things  now  stand, 
and  yet  if  the  World  does  not  have  a  care  it  will  be 
read  out  of  its  party  by  journals  like  our  contem- 
porary the  Courier,  which  hag  occasionally  felt  itself 
called  upon  to  rap  even  oar  neighbor  the  Post  over 
the  knuckles,  when  the  latter  has  shown  too  near 
an  approach  to  a  conviction  that  slavery,  if  it  does 
fall,  may  well  be  left  to  its  fate.  The  extract  is  as 
follows: — 

"Northern  democrats,  like  all  northern  citixens, 
are  from  conviction  anti-slavery  men.  So  far  as 
they  have  any  constitutional  power  to  act — that  is 
to  say,  in  the  several  States  of  which  they  are  citi- 
xens—they  have  been  consistently  opposed  to  sla- 
very, believing  it  to  be  alike  contrary  to  natural 
justice  and  a  wise  economy.  Outside  of  the  States 
of  which  they  are  citizens  they  have  felt  that  it  is  a 
subject  over  which  they  have  no  legitimate  control; 
and  they  resolutely  maintained  the  principle  of  non- 
!  intervention. 

"The  war— which,  after  the  firing  on  Fort  Sum- 
ter, was  necessary,  being  alike  demanded  by  the 
honor  of  the  government  and  the  interests  of  the 
Union — has  not  changed  the  attitude  of  northern 
democrats  on  the  question  ot  intervention;  but  it 
has  rendered  the  principle  of  non-interference,  to 
which  the  democratic  party  steadily  adheres,  of  no 
further  advantage  to  the  South  as  a  shield  to  their 
peculiar  institution.  The  emancipation  proclama- 
tion is  illegal  intervention,  and  we  oppose  it;  but 
we  are  bound  to  support  the  war  until  the  rebels  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  the  natural  tendency  and 
necessary  consequence  of  the  war  is  to  shake  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  to  its  foundations.  So  far  as  its 
downfall  is  the  natural  result  of  the  war,  the  demo- 
cratic party  cannot  interpose  to  save  it.  We  never 
interfered  to  impair  or  cripple  slavery,  although  we 
believed  it  wrong;  we  certainly  shall  never  interfere 
to  preserve  it.  There  has  never  been  a  time  when 
northern  democrats  would  not  have  rejoiced  to  see 
the  southern  States  imitate  our  example  and  freely 
abolish  slavery ;  and  if  slavery  falls,  as  an  incidental 
consequent  of  tha  war,  without  any  violation  of 
our  duty  by  illegal  intervention,  we  shall  passively 
leave  it  to  its  fate.  Its  destruction  is  a  risk  which 
the  South  voluntarily  incuried  when  they  resorted 
to  arms,  and  it  would  be  a  great  inconsistency  for 
us  to  intervene  in  favor  of  an  institution  which  we 
disapprove,  when  we  would  not  intervene  against 
it." 


c 


OPljWB  BEMP  ON      MGEB  Qllf  STION. 


discussion  between  Cassius M.Clay  and  George 
Francis  Train  at  the  Cooper  Institute, 

:   *C.,  &G.,  &Q. 


Tho  improvisod  discussion  whioli  sprung  up  on  Friday 
evarilBg  Ihe  Academy  of  Muslo,  toward  the  close  of  Mr. 
BaorgeTrancia  Tralh'spyrotechnic  display  of  oratory,  be- 
twtMin  that  gentleman  and Mr.  Cassius  II.  Clayton  the  great 
*lgger  question,  was  resumed  last  evening  In  a  Boniewhat 
j'more  formal  way,  by  a  pltohed  battle  between  these  two 
3t)hampions  of  pro-slavery  and  abolition— tho  arena  this 
^imo  being  the  large  hall  of  the  Cooper  Institute.  The 
jfoe  OX  vwenty-fl,ye,centB  was  charged  far  admission;  but, 
"nevertheless,  the  hall  was  crowded' to  repletion  a  full  half 
jbour  before  the  opening  of  tho  proceedings.  At  all  tho 
other  pubiio  meetings  held  in  this  now  famous  hall,  tho 
Juidience  has  been  exclusively  and  alternately  composed 
«f  ailier  denioorats  or  republicans.  Last "night  the  audi- 
enoewas  a  mixed 'otft,  probably  about  half  and  half. 
Thoro  ware  a  large  number  of  ladies  present, 
i  About  eight  o)cIoclc  tho  chief  combatants,  Clay  and 
^ain,' stepped  upon  the  platform  and  were  greeted  with 
«heerB  from  (,heir  respective  adherents  among  the  audi- 
ence-. <3lay  looked  solemn,  serious,  but  composed,  like 
tins  who' know  the  tmportanco  of  the  rote  which  he  had  \a 
jplay.-  Trainlo<uced  Bmlllng,  l>enigaaatand  Bolf-confldent-, 
ijjfce  one  who  was-prejpared  for  any  thing, 
i  In  thia  self  reliant  style  Mir.  Train  stepped  up  to  the 
T6*ding^tand,  andi  after  taking  in  all  the  cheers  and 
•oompHmonts  that  greeted  him  ns  a  matter  of  course,  he 
Announced  that  they  had: coma  to  a  novel  entertainment, 
:«nd  eipectod  to  spend  a  pleasant  evening.  He  knew  by 
the  cheers  given  for  him  that -ho  had  many  frlonds  here, 
and  h>  asked  those  friends,  as  o  personal  favor,  to  give  to 
Vr.  6lay  the  same  fair  hearing  which  they  would  give 
himself.  They  represented  the  extremes  of  opinion  on  tho 
questlou  ol  slavery,  Mr.  Clay  had  asked  him  to  open 
the  debate.  Ho  would  do  so,  find  ho  was  also 
60  generous  ns  to  allow  Mr.  Clay  the  right  of  closing  tho 
debato,  which  w  the  reverse  of  tho  ordinary  rule.  They 
would  speak  each  for.  half  an  hour, and  continue  the  do 
bate  for  three  hours. 

Taking  out,  his  watch,  he  stopped  uo'loa  gentleman  on 
the  platform  and  whom  he  introduced  as  his  friend,  Dr. 
MeUOwiiu, '  |h&  ' distinguished  Japanese  traveller,  who 
would  bo  kiiid  enough  to  keep  the  tatnO  iu  this  J-Ieenin 
and  aayres  controversy  of  intellect.  (Laughter  and 
cheers.) 

TRAIN'S  FIRST  HALF  HOOT. 
Mr.  Tiia;n  then  plungod  in  me^iai  ra,  and  declaroJ  that 
he  should  take  tlie  ground  that  slavery  wire  not  the  bad 
institution  represented  by  the  abolitionists,  ((beers 
from  the  pro  slavery  men  and  hlssos  hum  Ihe  abolition-  : 
Mts.)  In  order  to  give  Mr.  Clay  lair  play  and  a  wide 
field  he  should  take  the  oxtreme  view,  and  prcstsd  to  sav 

(hat"sTa.very  was  a  Divine  institution.  '       "  ~"JH 

Tins  bold  enunciation  was  met  with  a  mingled  lorront 
or  basses  Hud  plaudits,  which  continued  for  one  or  ! 
itwo  minutes.  Every  time  that  h«  attempted  In  re- 
suinonis  vofc  was  drowned  with  hi-so-  and  ri,i|.,„. 
He  toUledhisarniK  and  looked  defiantly  but  pleasantly  at 
•the  storm.  He  bared  his  Lrow  to  the Lbst ,  ami— if  it 
wore  hi .(  nlKunl  to  mention  such  a  tiling  iu  xcgurd  lo 
Mr.  Train-  it  might  almost  ho  said  of  him:— 
A  inoi.mnt  ..■erhir.brow 
The  tabid  o!  uiuiilorablo  th.iiighl  was  traced. 
But  Mr.  Train  could' have  no  such  dii!,enlt  v  iu  regard  to 
vlloranre.  At,  length  he  was  able  to  get  a  hearing  and 
when  ho  did  so  he  said  that  it  inadnno  dul.i  once  to  him 
whether  they  cheered  or  sneered,  lie  then  went  on  iq 
4>rave  hi-  proposil  ion  that  slavery  u  ,,s  a  homo  iuslitu- 
tion,  B,ud  said  that  American  slnvorv  was  the  ste  iping 
stone  from  African'  slavery  l<;  Clutjiwii  c:vili/ali»».  lie 
had  be-in  to  Africa  aiid  ha'd  seen  the'iiegro  sculptured  on 
obelisks  and  \-. ■ram ids.  and  he  was  always  tint  slave  and 
seivaul.  or  other  men.'  I.onkffal  mm  in  Airieu.  First, 
physically.  I;,  was  tho  custom  in  Africa  origin. dlv.it" 
mntljafe.  the*  p.-isoncrs  capture  I  ffi  war,  and  to  eat  the 
young.  Instead  of , that,  however,  the  slave  trade  oame 
and  rescued  the  African,  tuH  bKiuglu  him  to  thisco  uurv. 
Vhysically  his condllion.was improvo-l in  Auiericau slavery. 
Now,  commc  ciaiiv,  what  had  Africans  ever  dope  iu  their 
own  roantiy?  Nothing.  In  the  South  thev  grew  to- 
bacco, corn,' rice  and  cojtoir.  until  tl-.u  exports  of  the 
country  had  reached"  $200,000,000  a  year.  There  was 
Eome  divinity  in  that  improvement.  It  was  a  stepping 
•tone  from'  African  barbarism  to"  jDhrislian  civilization. 
ThODrftnnncially:  ,In  Africs  there  was  no  trade .  u, .thing 
but  barter..  Then,  mechanically.- In  Aid  n  iheiewere 
no  masoiis,  tarfie'ntors  or mechanics.  On  the  American 
plantations  the  slaves  "learned  to  he  mer',,ani.  s  Then, 
agriculturally.  Thero  was  no  cultivation  InAlrica.  In 
AmeriM  t  he  slaves  were  employed  iu  agriculture  Then, 
eoi  iullv  and  morally,  iu  Africa  llu-re  was  no  siu  h  ibinj 
as  marriage  lu  the  South  there  was.  In  Afro  i  thei  o 
were  4U.(;00,0ph  of  people  in  li.,)K-le,s  depradatiou,  and  he 
would  nst.  Lord  Sdrtlesbury ,  Lord  brouglum  out  l\eier 
Hal(  to  devote  their  entire  utli-titi.m  i..  ihe  icrnhie  sute 
of  morals  iu  Africa.  In  the  South  ilia  slaves  went  lo 
church  and  read  their  Bibles,  and  had  tl.eir  serin- ds. 
But  the  abolit  ionists  came  in  lo  deprive  sla  veholders  of 
tliejr.  properly,  and  stopped  that  slue  oducataon 
HiirW,    yeart,    ugu.   Tho.-vforo,   rcll^iouslv,  (be  alaves 


than 


TheiLingof  I'aboiiiey  aucrillced  overy  yaK  I  wo  or  three 
or  tonror  live  thousand  African.-,  iu  a  religious  rile.  .Last 
■year  there  wore  to  be  soveu  thousand  sacriiiced,  hut  tho 
stuteof  the  n  inn-  e. -c,h, ■.pier  would  uot  allow  if:  mid  lie 
could  only  ad. .a  d  I \\  o  thousand .  Tho  oiiier  live  thuosaud 
were  shipped  to  llrasil  a-  slave.  Ho  claimed  toinne 
uroVod  bis  points  thai  An.oVitxiii  slaver;  had  iinjireyod  tho 


,iet.O.— r  us,  ,  v.;y.-acallyy~aoc"aou.  comniereiaoy  ;  liili  it, 
financially;  fourth,  maohaijirally ;  lit'th,  agriculturally; 
elxth.  S  ,cia«y,  rohgjodrly.aiij.  morally.  And  now,  said 
he,  all  those  whO-really  admit  tlint.it  was  better  for  these 
two  thousand  Africans  to  have  been  brought  South,  will 
please  mauiiVsl  it.  by  fuybignye. ,  .;,  * 

Some  hall  oi  the  audieucn?  r«.-.(ioudetl  with  a  shout  of 
"Aye,"  iind'a^'coneWcrabie  portion  shouted  "No."  The 
confusion  or  the  njes  and  uaee  was  a  good  natured  one. 
The  ("No"  parly  seeming  to  give  this  answer  for  tho  joke 
of  tbethiug. 

Mr  Tba:x — \frican  murderers!  African  butchers!  You 
have  adiiiiii  .-d  that  yon  would  rather  see  two  thousand 
Arricabs  bnlchcred  and  mutir.ito.i  on  a  pile  thanjbe  taken 
•way  a3  glares,  (t.  neers  and  hisses.)  Would  it  not  have 
been  bettor  i ii.it  these  two  Ihousaud  people,  iii3teaii  or 
beipg  mulnalea  and  butdicred,  to  traurport  them  to'  the 
S  mth  and  make  them  gro*  cotton,  rice  and  corny  (Sh  mis 
of.«Aye"aud  '-Mo"  in  abyit  wpial  volume)  Well,  as 
nearly  as  I  can  make  Out  you  an;  about  half  'ch.  nt.ans 
and  halt  murderers.  -  (Cheers  and  hisses.)  I  am  de- 
lighted. The  next  stepping  stone  or  the  Ah icans  will  be 
freedom,  and  that  they  will  come  to  in  time. 

Tloro'Iir.  Mcl/owan  intimated  that  Mr.  Train's  half  hour 
hadexpired,  and  so  he  res amed  Ins  soat.  * 

i>r,  M<<it.w.\N  stepped  forward  and  saiil:—  Citizens  or 
Now  York— The'stateilman'of  Kentucky— (Uod  bless  Keu- 
lucky)— will  i.dlou-  our  fellow  ciluea  of  Masi.  churolts 
(Praise  („  d  ior  JiassaciiusotLs  )  Will  yen  gfve  him  a 
fair;  hearing  ?  (('r.es  of  "Yes,  ye.,.")  Will  you  cease 
your  interruptions?'  (Cries  of  "No,  no,".)  ■ 
clay's  first  half  hour. 


On  comiii 


Me.  Clay  < 
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i  almost,  equal  storm  o'  hi-ses  from  h 
neiits.  several  sniail  boys  lurking  behind  the  i 
kicked  up  ar.  ightful  shindy,  yel hug  aud  hallociu 
jmofif  •extrapMbiltrJft'.fiisnlou.  •  As'soSn  :'«s 'ha'  cl 
heard,  Iu  the  mh',st  or  such  tuinull,     "  ' 

Mr.  Ci..\v  s  ml  — The  evil  thai  a  man  in  his  individual 
character  may  do  perishes  with  htm  .  hut  when  he  infuses 
evil  iuio  n  .-I  e .:  pi  meipic  he  perpetrates  an  error  that 
may  Tie  eternal.  Ihoromre,  on  eiitering  ppou  the  discus- 
siQii  ol  a  sniyect  til  so  much  vital  imporuueo  1  would  li;t 
my  asi-irations  to  the  all  benevulcut  (iod  him.-olf  that  I 
niay,mtor  no  word  whicli  may  bring  a  pang  lo  a  single 
creature  when  1  shall  have  passed  oil'  this  stage 
of  action.  And  J  have  also  r«uson  to  be  thjnkful 
to  ,lh«t  Enrae  .  Overruling  Pruvideuco  lhat,  iu 
Sustaiuing  Ihe  cause  Licit  1  have,  come  here  to  vindicate, 
I  shall  trample  upon  no  one  of  thoso  groat  principles  of 
libdrtv  which  have  tjeen  infused  into  our  foim  of  goveru- 
meut  by  our  latliurs,.auu  mailo  jalcrnal  among  merj.  For 
yo»  iutell!Bencj  must  soon  teach  you  that  if  tho  propo- 
si  lion  -laid  dowii 'by  my- distinguished  friend  be  cor- 
rect aod  true,  then  when  our  ralhers  asserted 
thai  all  men  are  born  free,  and  that  thoy 
are  colli  led  to  hie.  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
they  asao.rt-e.1  a  falsehood  in  the  raco  of  mankmd.and' 
therefore,  tho  guyernmoht  founded  by  them  upon  Ibis 
pr(n«lple  must  consequently  bo  false  and  must  fart.  There- 
fore V  my  friend  sustains  the  idea  that  there  is  no  truth 
io  tho  Declaration  of  Indepondeucc,  men  the  whole  repub 
lie  must  bo  pronounced  a  failure. 
A  V-oick — We  must  stand  by  tho  republic. 
Mr.  Cut— Yes,  we  are  going -to  eustain  tho  republic. 
Amoiusk  Voicti— You  are  sustaining  the  rebellion  now. 
Mr'.  Cxav— t  slaindhare  to  night  not  us  the  representative 
of  the  republican  party.  The  President  has  lakon  hisTJwu 
ground,  und,  under  existing  circumstances,  whateveh 
ground  he  l  iked,  with  IhJ  liemeudous  force  of  the  war 
pownr  to  back  blm  up,hemust  be  sustaiued  by  the  people. 
But  1  must  do-  tho  President  tho  justice  to  say 
that  so  far  as  he  has  tnkeu  any  aotlon  on  ths  subject  of 
slavery  I  agree  with  hipi  wlih  all  my  heart.  (HiSBes 
and  applause).  H  I  and  tho  rppublieaa  party  are 
abolitionists,  thou  so  is  Abraham  Lincoln j  and  if  my 
friend  eupports  Mr.  Lincoln  us  an  abolitionist,  tnen  he 
must  support  us  as  abolitionists  also.  (Laughter  and 
applause).  •• 

Mr.  Tr.ii.s-  hero  began  twisting  about  in  his  chair,  seem 
inglr  anxious  to  drop  in  a  bombshell.  This  was  observed 
by.  bis  friends,  who  Joudlf  cheered  him.  Thus  encouraged, 
Mr.  Train  ;;Ot  up  and  approaolied  Mr  Clay,  who,  with  an 
air- of  del  a  mined  authority  waved  him  back  lo  his  seat. 

Mr.  Clav — So  far  as  the  moral  of  this  slavery 
question  is  concerned,  that  has  been  settled 
long  ago.  This  is  a  government  founded  not 
to-,  establish  slavery'  but  to  propagate  fr«odom. 
The  seeds  of  rebellion  wore  to  bo  found  in  the  South 
wher"e  ari'ne  I  negroes  were  to  be  found  firing  upop  white 
man.  .UUiat  is  ihe  position  of  Mr.  Llncolu?  He  has  no 
power  to  touch  slavery  In  the  States;  in  iho  loyal  States 
he  does  not  protend  to  touch  the  question  at  all.  If  slaves 
bo  property,  coming  «uder  the  same  category  as  horses, 
mules, cit  Me,  and  housohold  goods, on  what  principle  does 
the  gentleman  claim  for  the  Southern  aristocrats  who  are 
in  open  rebellion  against  this  government,  that  one  shall 
lose  everything,  and  thoy  nothing  at  "all?  t Applause  ) 
Why  should  not  tbejr  sluve  property  bo  put  on  too  same 
footing  as  the  property  of  the  Northern  citizen? 

Shouts  or  "  Dry  up"  from  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
followed  by  hooting  aiid  yells. 

Mr.  Clav.- -I  know, my  friends  thai  that  is  hard  lo  take. 
.{Cries-  or  "Give  it-to  tbem, Clay.")  I  deny  that  the  re- 
publican parly  are  trying  to  trample  on  tbe  rights  of  the 
■country.  "They  stand  friendly  now  as  ever  upon  ihe 
i-eieraal  principles  or  lha  Uniou,  iho  constitution ,  and  the 
-anforceineiit'  of  the  laws.  With  these  preliminary 
rcmnrks,  Mr.  Clay  said  ho  would  pass"  to  the 
liasis  of  bis  friend's  nrgumsnl.  ("Thai's  the 
point,  Clay,  come  to  tho  ptiu'j a«d  laughter.)  Mr 
Train  lake;  tho  ground'  that  because  the  African  has 
always  b«eu  iu  slavery,  tji.it  lli.-ro-oro  he  should  always 
goo.ijipuai  so.  According  to  his  old  system  of  scho.ol  logic , 
»«4  t»  swUMi  •"  what  was  sauije  for  tho  jpwae 


j4         :^  '^0i^Vi«^mim^)-»^ 
upon  'tM4  pl-lnoTrMr'-  5f  -  'ills  rflend  these  -colonies, 
now  the  United  States,  haying' t>een  once  colonies  of  Groat 
Britain, should  always  BaVe  renSalned  go.  (Laughter'antt 
cheers.)  Tho  gentleman  haf  aavE^  m*  all  the  trouble  I 
would  Otherwise  have  bad  of  answering  all  bis  state- 
ments, faots,  and  assumed  facts,  tiy  hts-idlsingonuous 
mode  of  arguing.  If  slavery  cos  ajjvays  existed  in 
Africa,     what     has    it     produced?      Nothing     but  [ 
ignorance,  stupidity,  brutality, '  crime  oflf!  ■  bla&ii'iiSu.  ' 
(Applause,)  In  the  name  of  God  and  truth,  Is  it  not  the  1 
duty  of  enlightened  Americans  to  reverse  tbis  foal  sys- 
tem arid  plant  tb.e  tree  of  liberty  on  its  ruins?  (Tremen- 
dous cheering.)  It  was  not  lor  him  to  decide  on  the  des- 


our  own  ancestors  in  the  time  of  Caesar.  Cloined  in  the 
skins  oT  wild  beasts,  and  florca  as  painted  savages,  they 
were  hardly  able  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong. 
And  .  yet  what  immense  progress  the  boasted 
Anglo-Saxon  nation  has  made.  And  inasmuch  as 
that  progress  has  not  been  accomplished  under 
the  dominion  of  slavery,  but  beneath  the  benign 
influence  of  liberty,  so  much  more  ought  we  to  be  grate- 
ful for  Its  blessings.  But  the  gentleman  says  that  slavery , 
with  all  its  barbarism;  Is  to  oontinue,  because  rice, sugar, 
cotton  and  indigo  are  produced,  and  make-largo  profits  to 
go  into  the  pockets  of  Northern  sympathizers.  And 
this  was  altogether  on  the  fallacious  principle  that 
free  labor  *  could  not  produce  these  articles 
with  the  same  advantage  of  slave  labor,  whou  it  was 
well  known,'  and  ho  had  been  told  over  and  over  again  in 
Texas,  that  cotton  has  boon  grown  to  that  Stale  or  a  sujie- 
riei-  quality,  acknowledged  so,  and  bringing  two  to  throo 
oerts  above  sluve  grown  cotton  In  all  tho  markets  ol  the 
world.  He  glanced  then  at  the  map,  and  asked  if  slavery 
was  to  be  allowed  to  bask  always  hi  the  richest  torritory 
of 'ihe  Unkin,  to  the  exclusion  or  free  labor?  To  build 
up  commerce  in  the  slave  Stales  the  work  must  be  dono 
■by  tho  introduction  or  free  labor.  (A  Voicti — "Is  that 
constitutional?")  Yes,  sir,  it  is  strictly  so.  (A  Voice — 
"What  will  you  do  -with  the  fflggerf")  Howl  Pay 
tliein  for  tholr  labor  instead  of  whipoing  them, 
and  then  Cod  Almighty  will  prosper"  whatever 
wo  put  our  hands  to.  .  (Tremendous  applause, 
mingled  with  hissing.)  The  goatloman  •referred  to  th» 
West  Indies.  On  this  point  ho  would  refer  but  to  one 
fact,  and  that  was  an  infallible  argumout  drawn  from  the 
value  of  land,  Every  one  must  admit  Chat  as  a  district 
increases  in  wealth  and  prosperity,  the  price  of  land  cor- 
respondingly ascends.  Now  tho  price  of  land  all  through 
the  West  Indies  Is  much  higher  now  than  it  was  iu  Ihe 
days  of  slavery,  a  proof  that  it  is  more  valuable,  and 
that,  tborefore,  those  countries  are  raoro  prosperous  than 
th»y  used  to  bo.  (Applause.)  The  main  argument  of  his 
friend  was  the  effect  tnat  emancipation  would  produce  on 
the  German  and  Irish  laborer  at  the  North. 

A  Voice — "TV'hy  not  Include  the  American?" 
■  Mr.  Clav— If  the  police  offlcor  will  ahow  that  pei  son  o 
ropeat  his  question  I  will  attend  to  him.  Please,  sir,  to 
repeat  your  question  in  a  civil  manner,  and  I  will  answer 
you  civilly;  otherwise  I  will  answer  a  fool  according  to 
his  folly.  (Laughter  and  applause,  during  which  the  dis  - 
tant icquir  t  very  effectually  "dried  up.") 

The  apeai-or  next  alluded  to  the  fact  lhat  In  Louisville, 
Kuu  I  nclcy,  the  Ofcenvr  newspaper  was  got  out  by  slayes 
for  some  time — slaves  working  the  presses  and  also  as 
composite's. 

A  Voicr— What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  nigger 
there  ? 

Mr.  Clay — I  would  do  with  them  as  I.would  with  such 
men  as  you,  put  a  little  light  into  your  benighted  mind  and 
then  set  you  free.  (Tremendous  howling  and  laughter,  in 
which  the  inquirer  did  not  bccui  to  join.)  Mr.  Clay  passed 
on  to  speak TSf,  Iho  "ratting."  practice  in  tilti  ByKtOfii  - 
of  Northern  labor,  und  said  lhat  in  the  Sooth 
ail  labor  was  necessarily  l educed  to  the  standard  of  what 
asiaveof  the  Same  e;ipocily  as  the  white  laborer  could 
produce.  Thus  n  negro  mechanic  got  llfty  dollars  a  year 
certain  kinds  or  labor,  and  as  long  as  be  could  be  got 
to  do  this  tho  free  white  laborer  is  compelled  to  accept 

*  same  remuneration  or  none  at  all.    (Cries  or  talk  to 

le  audience  aud  uol  to  Mr.  Train.) 

Mr.  Clav — Perhaps  I  am  speaking  a  little  too  plain  to 

>c  audience  and  lo  the  gentleman.   It  does  not  mat  tec 

here  thecorupoiittnn  to  labor  exists,  whothor  it  springs  ■ 

om  this  or  that  side  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  Hue.  Ir  slaves 
manufacture  hats,  ploughs,  fcc. >  against  free  industry  at 
uinous  rates,  the  free  laborer  is  ratted,  do  what  he  will, 
s  it  not,  then,  tb«  part  of  true  intelligence  to  libcrato  and 
el  this  slave  tabor  or  four  millions  freo,  that  tho  price  ot, 
ibor  might  bo  raised  and  enhanced  everywhere? 

A  Voice — Is  there  anybody  bore  who  knows  anything 
about  ratting?  (Laughter.) 

Anothej;  Voics — Is  there  nu'ybody  here  keeping  the 
proper  lime?    (Renewed  laughter.) 

A  Clay  SvMiwruiziti;— Ir  is  getting  loo  hot  for  them 
Mr.  Clay,  they  don't  liko  you.  (Roars  of  laughter, 
hissing  and  cheers.) 

Mr.  Clay— I  wish  they  did  like  me,  for  as.  God  is  my 
judjie  I  nm  defending  the  right  of  overy  man  on  earth.. 
(Loud  applauso  )    Mr.  Train  .said  that  slavery  is  a  Divine- 


Mr,  Clay— If  you 
vlrico  me  that  slavery  is  Piviue.  and.  I  will  believe  that 
there  is  no  God.   When  1  can  beliovo  that  God  cau  doom 
millions  of   his  creatures    to    tho    unutterable  woes  , 
of    such    a  "' terrifying  system— contrary     lo    tho  | 
decalogue    oud    to    the    whole    morality   of  the 
Christian    faith — I    will    bo    roady    to   praise  tho 
Devil  as  soon,  for  he  could  not  be  worse.    (Applause.)  , 
Itut  this  is  not.  ami  cannot  be  so.  jGod  has  designed  the  ; 
happiness  Of  all  his  creation.    lie  has  ra-htonod  men  of 
every  clime  and  color  in  bis  own  Image.   So  much  for  tho 
religious  points  in  whicli  Mr.  Train  view's  slavory.   In  a 
s  cial  aspect,  he  thought  it  was  well  understood  that  all 
rae:i  and  women  are  free  to  chtoso  their  associates— the  ; 
persons  with  wiiom  Ihey  are  to  eat,  driuk  and  sioep.  This 
is  the  practice  by  all  law:.,  and  thoso  who  do  uot  desire 
the  asscoiaiinn  ot  the  negro  ought,  iu  Iho  name  of  God,  to 
leave  him  nkme.  Trrt  frrxcjcnlly  it  will  bo  found  iu  such 
cases  i-bnt  tbe-ncgrg'has  ibo  worst  of  the  bargain. 

TRAIN'S  SKCQNI!  HALF  HOUH.  ' 

J.lr.  TiiirN  ennio  forward  and  said; — fellow  citizens— 
—  (A  Voice,  '•Oivo  him  fits")—!  Iliank  yon  for  your 
kindness  in  listening  m,  allontivelj  lo  Mr.  Clay.   (Laugh-  ! 
ter.)    Uut,  first,  let  me  communicate  lo  you  apiece  of  j 
grand  fnlui  uWrf  l.  u  which  1  havejusl  received.    I  am  told 
that  a  despatch  has  been  received— 1  ho\M}  il  Is  true—  I 


/ft  2 


Uiut  Mobile  has  bu»n  taken  inr  the  American  troop*.  * 

Al  ihe  announcement  the  Whole  audience  rose  as  by  a* 
simultaneous  Impulse,  and  chcored  vehemently  for  Bomo 
time.   Then  th'oio  wore  throo  cheers  given  tor  the  nrm^ 
ami  navy,  in  which  nil  joined,  nnd  throe  nvire  tor  Qen.  , 
W.-nl- v.iu Hi.  which  were  given  by  the  republican  part  of 
the  audience.  »  , 

Mr.  Tkai.v  returned  :'to  his  muttons."   Ho  had  always 
know  u  that  Mr.  Clay  was  a  gonorous  man;  but  hp  had 
never  supiiosed  thai  he  was  so  generous  as  fo  omit  en- 
tirely all  the  points  which  he  (Mr.  Train)  had  uiado.  *Ilo 
had  nut.  answered  his  arguments  that  tho  African  was  im- 
proved    phvsiuullv,    commercially,    socially,  moral- 
ly   and    re'h-i  .uflv   by    slavery;  but    had  brought 
in    a    very    scientific   analysi3     of     the  question 
of    ruts    in    the    North.     But     though    Mr.  Clay 
did  not  take  up  his  position  aud  answer  him,  poiul 
ior  point,  he  would  take  up  bis  (Sir.  Clay's)  position  nud 
answer  his,  uoinl  for  point.   Mr.  Clay  had  said  thai  tne 
evil  a  man  did  \v -add  die  with  him.    He  disputed  that, 
and  'wi.ldsay  that  the  otH  the  abolitionist",  had  done 
Hi...  rowiUy  cojW  never  Uh.    ('beers  and  hisses.)  bo 
pro  ouucodaeubigy,  on  Mr.  Clay  for  his  honesty  aud 
raaulincrs,  drawing  a  contrast  between  him  and  f  ucli  men 
as  Sumner,  UTs.m  and  Greeley.   (Hisses.)    Mr.  Clay  had 
Eaid  that  if  tic  (Mr.  Tram)  oirtonei  lUe  President  be 
would  have  also  to  endorse  him  (Mr .  Clay).    Now  ho  did 
cud.  i>etb»  navy  and  the  army,  and  ho  therefore  must 
uaUirally  endorse  the  Commandor-ia  Chief  of  the  army 
arfl  navy,  the  governor  of  the  country ,  Abraham- Lin- 
colu,  the  Pre-ideill  of  the  United  States,  ■   ■     ••  •••• 

Ilcrca  vuicc demauded  Ihrco cheers  for  Seytrtour.  Thera 
were  cheers'  given,  but  tboy  w  ere  almost,  drowned  in  the 
Storm-of  groans"  and  hisses  thai  met  the  name  of  the  de- 
mocratic candidate  fur  Gmernor.  .it 

Mr.  Titwx  resumed— He  said  the  President  had  been 
forced  to  jssue  his  i>ro<Satpation  by  the  Governors  at  Al 
tooua.  He  would  give  thiiin.thie  interpretatic*  of  -toat 
proclamation'.  Mr.  Liocclu  was  in  Ihe  hubil,  wfcea  bqtly 
Dressed  by  the  abolitionists,  of  dropping  a  sugar  plum  to 
1.,-,-p  mem  quiet.  Ho  did  so  in  the  hanging  of  Gordon, 
the  slave  pirate:  in  abuiisliiug  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  iu  offering  compensation  to  the  horder  States 
for  emancipating  their  slaves.  Tie  result  was  this-If 
Jeff.  Davis  Issued  a  proclamation  milling  overj  free  negro 
iu  the  North  a  slave  It  would  just  have  the  same  effect  as 
President  Lincoln's -  proclamation  to  make  every 
slave  a  free  man.  The  President  would  have 
i.isue  another  proclamation  on  the  1st  of  January, 
saying  that  the  slaves  were  to  be  liberated— it 
might-  be  in  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  yeare  herfwr. 
He  would  read  to  thorn  a  piece  or  poetry  entitled 
"Horace  Greeley  »n  the  American  flag." 
A  Voicb— Where  are  that  900,000?  . 
Mr.  Tfui.v— That  900.000  are  kept  back  to  vote;  bat 
they  will  not  vote  on  Grecleys  side,  as  he  eipeolB.  I 
think  these  versos  give  a  little  idea  of  this  party:— 

HORACE  GBUKLKY  ON  THE  AHMHAV-fUfl. 

All  hall  I  Ibe  naantlng  Uel 

The  slaragrow  pate  and  dim; 
TUe  stripes  are  bloody. scare— : 

A  Me  the  vaunting  hymn.' 
II  ehieldaa  pirate  deck. 
-  It  binds  a  man  In  chains, 
It  yokes  the, captive's  nook 

And  wipes  the  bloody  stains, 
Tear  down  the  flaunting  Uel 
Half-mast  the  starry  dagl 
Insult  no  sunny  sky  . 

With  Hato'a  polluted  ragt 
Destroy  it,  ye  who  can!  ■  .- 

Deep  sink  it  in  the  wavest 
It  bears  a  fellow  man 

To  groan  with  fellow  Blaves. 
Furl,  rnrl  the  boasted  lie!  ' 

Till  Freedom  lives  again. 
To  rule  once  more  in  truth. 

Among  untramelled  men. 
Bell  up  the  slany  sheen, 

Conceal  Its  bloody  stains. 
For  in  lis  folds  are  seen 
The  stamp  of  rustling  chains. 
Wa9  that  UDlon  or  disunion?  (Shouts  of  "Disunion  ") 
Ibis  was  Ibe  sentiment  as  it  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Tribune  which  he  denounced  as  disloyal  to  the  flog. 
(Uissoi  for  the  Tribune.)  Mr.  Tram  reformed  to  the  policy 
of  'tbo  Know  Notlitngs,  and  was  echoed  by  shoots  of 
"Brooks,  Brooks,  Booby  Brooks."  Even  If  Mr.  Brooks 
had  adopted  those  principles  once,  he  had  seen  the  error 
of  hiB  ways,  and  now  went  for  white  men.  He  was  not 
going  to  be  gulled  with  words,  and  denied  tho  fact  that 
all  men  were  born  free  and  equal.  (Hisses  and  groans 
from  all  over  Ih'e  house.)  He  would  prove  his  proposi- 
tion Had  not  the  Maker  made  one  mountain  overtop 
anotber?  one  oak  tree  overtop  another?  one  valley  more 
beautiful  lhan  another?  one  race  to  oyertop  another  race? 
aud  just  so, while  Mr. Clay  might  be  superior  to  many 
present  in  debate,  so  he  (Mr.  Train)  would  be  superior  w 
Mr  Clay  in  following  the  question,  as  .he  was  doing,  right 
straight  through.  (Roars  of  laughter.)  Mr^Clay  had  al- 
luded to  the  fact  ihat  there  were  some-  slaves  at  the 
South  whiter  tban  bim  (Mr.  T.)  That  was  not  his  fault. 
He  assured  them  that  his  mother  was  a  white  woman, 
and  his  lather  was  a  white  man.  He  hoped  Mr.  CJay  did 
not  insinuate  anything,  for  be  should  fool  delicate  in  tak- 
iuz  up  a  man  physically  who  was  known  in  Kentucky  for 
twenty  years  to  have  always  carried  a  carpet  bag  full  of 
loaded  pistols  and  bowlo'knives  ad  libitium-  Ho  believed 
ho  was  created  as'froe  aud  equal  as  any  black  mau. 
(Laughter.) 
Time  was  up  and  Mr  Train  took  hie  seat. 

MR.  CLAY'S  SECOND  HALF  HOUR. 
Mr  giay  If  I  did  not  know  Mr.  Train  to  ba  a  gentle- 
man in  every  wav.dn  voted  to  the  interests  of  the  Umon, 
aud  one  who  has  done  gf>dd  service  to  our  cause  abroad,  1 
would  not  have  assocla^d  piyself  with  him.  I  will  treat 
him  as  I  have  done  hitherto,  with  every  consideration 
and  respect  ;1iut  I  faust  trow  explain,  necessarily,  some 


whloh  havo  bean  often  applied  to  me.  Some  persona  have 
sought  to  show  that  while  r  was  anxious'  to  pursoo  and  | 
puBh  a  vindictive  war  against  the  Soutb  t  Was  unwilling 
to  risk  any  of  the  dangers.  Thai  Is  hot  so.  Mr.  Clay 
then  went  into  a  brief  defenco  of  hts  conduot  as  a  major  > 
geuoral  of  iho  United  Statos  Army,  shswing  that  he  had 
tendered  bis  services  to  his  superiors,  and  had  faithfully  , 
fulfilled  his  duty  while  e'utrustod  <vjS|>  a  command  ; 
oi  troops.  ~In'  Kcutuckyihe  had  led  his  men  bo  well  that  | 
there  never  were  any  stragglers  in  his  command  But  i 
there,  were  men  who  eo  much  distrusted  him  on  the 
slavery  question  thai,,  fearing  lest'he  should  giye  any  aid  I 
to  the  poor  nogrnea,  who  look  miojdjilm  asjlififc  '  " 
wmi^tosnf^bat  lo'donfi  bis  best  M>  bring ab< 


_  about,  peace 

mThVKe'ntucky  llegialaTufO,  prouiishf?  that  it  the. olr 
Kaj-chy  of   the    South    would  'const  '   to  layaowu 
their   arms    and  submit    to    the  government,    be  , 
for    ooo    would    bo    iu    favor     of.  VW* 
nesty    and    the    oblivion    of  .  fcne  negr  s  ^ 
Ho     would    always  ,  be    willing    to    Vf?  ,°°^t  \ 
em    men    all    the    liberty    he    had  hA^el ,  tot 
not   the   ninth   part  of  a  hair   more.  .  OAppliuee.)  | 
He  was-for  doing  justice  to  tbo  millions  of whites I  in  tno  , 
South,  who  are  equally  enslaved  with  tUe  four  millions i  of 
negroes.   (Applause.)  What  did  Mr.  Mason, Jht .  leader  | 
of  rebellion,  say  to  the  white  Union  men?  Declare Joi  : 
treason  and  rebellion  or  leave  the  State    Who  deter- 
mined  the  question  against  treason  in  Kentucky/  None 
but  tbe  laboring  men  of  Leuisvllle .^^^^Xt 
that  they  would  standby  their  fathers'  TJmou.  And  what  | 
did  we  hear  from  rebellion?  That  they  were  ie <«««^ 
to  have  Kentuckv,  and.  that  they  would  force  us  to  bo 
withtnem;  but.  thank  God,  wo  have  twice  driven  their 
hosts  in  defeat  from  the  sacred  soil.and,  by  god's  help, 
wc  will  continue  to  do  so  while  thoy  oome  with  t reason  to 
their  hands.   (Loud  cheers.)   But  let  thenv  buW  to 
their  Kovornmeut  aud  lay  down  their  arm8,|and  to 
mofrol,or  any  time,  I,  fo?  one,  shall  be  glad  tf  receive 

;l1Sv  -Y^sTl  hope  raiSwaW  W  W%  ' 
front  face  tf>  friend  or  foe  (-'Good  for  you  Clay ■;  you 
hain  a  sound  heart  ")  If  tho  South  w.iU  do  this— if  they 
wdU  subTi^well  Vd  good;  but  if  they  stlU  persist  re 
morselcsslv  to  oarry  on  th  a  de vastatrng  •  war  against 
I  Xht  justice  an^  ^beity,  then  we  must  meet  them 
fairly  and  battle  lustily  for  the.right.  -"  " 

I       '.   .     .     •      TRAfN'S  THIRD  HALP  HOrjE. 

Mr  TEAivcame  up  to  the  scratch  at  the  third  round, 
I  anT ^vaVencouraged  by  the  cheers  of  his  admirers  m  l  ie 
uafi    Ho  alluded  to  Malay's  Having  slated  that ;  to  »  d 
the  President  ho  would  not,  draw  his  sword  unless  he  did 

-      down  their- arms  before  the  1st  ot 
Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Sumher  end  Mr.  Greeley 


holdi 

*UQ laws? 

Mr.  &*t  maTe  a  movement  as  if  to  reply  ta  the  ques, 

tl0M,'.  Train  thouehl  he  would  put  ft -again  and  said:— 
AW^Ud|^  %*  and  leave  slavery 
^^VSSeW'fBOt,  but  there  were  shouts  of 
"order,  order,"  and  advices  to  h<m  to  wait  for  his  ,own 
'"mt'  Train— I  have  asked  Mr.  Clay 'an  important  ques- 
tion for ■  if  ho  will  leave  *he  negroes  alone  the  war  would 

will  answer 
"for  th6  rfnion 

wltl  read  an  extr^t  from  a  OTe"e"cb ^  dehvered  by  him  here 
a  wfek  or  two  ago:—  . 

'°enSenhLthJt>o|«{c«ed'^^^^^^^^^^^ 


,  b*i«uuk  his  tboueuaas  »nd  ton*  or  ihouauKM  o»  *&}Af 
mMntoiey  and  ptanlai  mhlch-: now  1»«er  on  .the  l»n- .i 

'  gulshiiig  estate,  that  for  yean  has  only  returned  hu» MAS 
gary  and  debT  He  eat.  bit  y»op  and  snlggore.  at 

Wo  know  nol  why  thiiahould  be,  but  so  tt  la.  The  negro  | 
hai  been  boueht  w  ith  a  prloe— the  price  of  English  Usallon 
and  Knallsh  toll.  He  has  been  redeemed  from  bondase  by 
Iho  sweat  and  travail  or  nonie  millions  of  hard  working. 
Enslisliinen.  Twenty  millions  of  pounds  sterlinB— one  hun- 
dred mlllipnn of  dollaie-l.nve  been  distilled  from  Ihe  brains 
jinl  muiiclcKiif  the  tree  English  laborer  of  every  degree,  to 
Bkshlniithi.  West  India  uejro  Into  a  '-Ircc,  Independent  la- 
burcr."  "Free  and  independent"  enough  he  hat  btcojne, 
God  knows,  but  laborer  be  is  not;  and,  eo  fur  as  we  ran  see, , 
never  will  be.  He  will  sine  hymns  aud  quote  lends,  but 
honest,  steady  industry  he  not  only  deteets,  but  dosplsce, 

He  used  up  naost  oi  his  time' talking  about  Sumner  and 
tho  abolitionists,  and  when  he  was  told  that  he  had  still 
five  miuules  le:t,  he  said  thai  in  order  tc  put  Mr.  Clay's 
friends  in  ihe  wrong  he  would  decline  hia  five  minutes 
and  let  Mr.  Clay  gc-BU.  ■ 

Mr  Cur  retorted  that  in  order  that  hi3rrlends  should 
not  be  put  in  the  wrong.  Mr.  Train  might  go  on  just  aa 
long  as  ho  pleased.    '  •     .j.  .. 

Mr.  Tbaw  resumed,  and  concluded  by  recitb^  w?ta"y. 
eulogistic  of  the  Unior.  :,: 
THE  OONCLUDINO    REMARKS  OP  CLAY  Al 

At  tho  conclusion  of  a  Bdmawtet  lengihyj 
sporscd  with  numeroia  poetical  quotations 
The  lime  keoper  informed  Mr.  Train  that 
minutes  more.  , , 

Mr. Train  ^  tid  as  he  had  nothing  more-le  say  ho  would 
waive  these  minutes  in  favor  of  hi3  opponent.  (Hisses 
and  applause.)  '''••-•  ..... 
,  Mr.  Cut  said  in  order  not  to  We  wrong  with  his  aide  or 
the  houso  he  would  give  the  gentlemau  leave  to  go  on  aa 
long  aslie-Ukod,    (lend  laiiahtor.)         j    r  . 

Theiefpon  Mr.  Thais  said  ho  would  take  bis  five, 
miuulcfi,  during  which  ,he  recited  sevqral  ottler  snatches- 
of  patriotic  pooms.   He. wasTor  making  the  rivers  run 
W  1th  blood ,  and  for  macadam iiing  the  roads  wl  th  corpses- , 
but  the  Onion  mn'at  be  preserved.   (Applause. >  He 
knew  that  Lord  ."SliartesburJ  was  a  traitor  to  America, 
Lord  John  Russell  wasa  liar— (laughte/)— andBilrneratoii 
was  a  forger  wboh  ho  forged  the  Affghavj  despatches, 
(loud  laugbtor  and-  applausS:)  These  aro  three 'things 
that  he  had  proved  slick  off.  ■» 
A  Voice— VV  h  y  not  prove  them? 
Mr.  Train— But  I  have. 
Voices— So  he  has,  So  he  has. 
Mr.  Traui  concluded  by  reciting 
the  tteruity  of  anion. 

General  Clay  in  closing  the  debate,  said  that 
the  question  had  been  dispassionately  discussed. 
It  was  for  the  people  to  ~  dctermlno  on  the 
merits  of  slavery  and  of  freedom.'  They  will 
have  to  speak  on  Tuesday  next  .  He  hoped  they  would 
speak  for  the  four  millions  of  poor  beings  who  can  give 
no  voice  to  their  unutterable  woo,  aa  well  aa 
for  the  eight  millions  forced  by  a  bloody  oli- 
garchy to  make  war  upon  tbelr  brethren— men  who 
are  driven  into  tho  front  of  battle  .to  perish  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  slave  oligarchy.  Let  th,e  twenty-two  millions 
t  of  freemen  of  the  free  North  but  speak  with  their  usual 
force  snd  power,  and  all  will  yet  be  well,  while  the  South 
Will  b*brougpt  again  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  peace,  pros- 
perity and  plenty.  For  himself,  North  and  South, East 
-and  wost,  he  had  only  one  prayer;and  that  was  that  she 
I  would  yet  be  free,  ii  ;     ■        ,  ,    .  , . 


spirited  1 


AV— The  geuiiemau  ruia  «>»™  >'■"  - 
;er  him  In  the  lanauaae  of  Abraham. 
mon^itboF without  slavery.  raiiplauseO 
Mr.  TrI™-!  take  Mr:  Clay  at^is  word.  £*™JB 


-That  is  my  language.  I  stand 


democratic. 
Kyn^dToeUS^ 

W^^AhtSAl^  Neitheryou  nor 
Iwould  draw  a  flwordt*  enslave  anyone  on  the  face 
al ^thfe  itlobe  Thai  is  uot  the  question.  The  question 
t  his-Wheth'or ,  the  rebels  lay  down  tbelr  arms  before  the 
is  of  Jauaarl -  lie  would  agree  tadroPfthe  negro  question 
1st  oi  jauu  ,  y  unit7in  this  confederacy,  with  all 

Kaga\h?  (Applause)   He  has  anawered  it 
(Cries  of  "Sit 


-You  mistake  me. 


and  li 

the  States  back  agam? 
in  the  afflrmaiiva. 
,Mr.  Clay  (rising) 

PUt  the  Wion  I 

Utte  wayt-Wheiher  if  the  South  came  back  into,  the  • 

Union  I  would  roreivc  them  with  or  without  6^very.  J 
Mr  Tkajn  repeated  tho  question.  4 
Mr  CLM--I  liitedd  io  stind  by  the  Union  JuSt  as  long 

as  life,  intelligonce  and  strength  are  given  me,  now  and 

forever. 

A  Voice— You  evade  the.queslion.  t,,„„ 
Mr  Clay-Bui  I  will  uot  abate  for  any  slaveholding 
oligarchy  0'-Sc7orim™  a  single  jot  or  tittle  ol  my  right 
as  a -freemai.  to  discuss  all  questions  of  policy  presented 
to  me.   ('Applause  from  tbe  republican  side. 


i  another  notice 


of  Governors;  also  I 


Ihe.  Altoona  meeting 
tho  result  of  West'  ludia  emancipa- 
tion, reading' orT'the  latter  subject  the  following  extract 
from  the  London  Times:—  - 

ic  no  hllnkinc  the  truth.   Years  of  bitter  eiparieiioe, 
veais  of  C  defe rred  oT  self  devotion  imrequ  Jed,  of  patv* 
I^°..?°l*.H  „ Tufferlusa  dorided,  nt  insulls  uuiesent- 
patlcutlv  endui-ed.  have  convinced  us  of 
fie  apoken  oat  loudly  •g™S&5£& 
laocklnji  or  "howling  cant.     The  rrcea 
ndtlill  the  soil  for  wageSithe  free  wi 

-  •--»  hiselre.  He  will  nol cu:il- 

uiiht  for  his  own.  Yams, 
-these  satisfy  hia  wants;  he  cares 
Cotton  sugai  jcoiree  and  tobacco  he  cares  but 
UtttofbT  Aid  to  him  that  taUUM 


despite  the  wild  moc 
Wi  st  India  slave  will 

of  the  cx-slivve  la  as  o —  

vale  lands  which  ho  has  uot  bou«li 
mangoes  a.id  plan 


;  Mr.  Hall  asked,  with  the  Albany  JZvemng<iournr 
al,  how  many  men  would  have  attended  the  Union 
Square  meeting,  or  have  volunteered  for  the  army 
if  it  had  been  announced  that  it  was  to  be  a  war 

I  for  the  abolition  of  Slavery?  (Voices— "  None  " 
"None.") 

The  speaker  denounced  the  civico-rnilitary  crimes 
of  Mr.  Greeley  and  his  associates  in  putting  civil- 
ians in  the  army  over  the  heads  of  educated  mili- 
tary men,  and  in  this  connection  condemned  the 
appointment  of  Gen.  Halleck,  who  never  saw  a 
battle,  to  be  Commander  in-Chief,  and  of  a  lawyer 
(Mr.  Stanton)  at  the  head  of  the  War  Department. 
He  characterized  Mr.  Greeley  and  his  associates  as 
the  Abolition  harlots  of  the  country.    (Laughter.)  ' 

I  These  harlots,  he  said,  had  approached  Fremont 
andHunter,  and  obtained  the  issue  of  their  procla- 

\  mations,  and  at  last  approached  the  virtuous  Lin- 

|  coin.  (Laughter.) 
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LINCOLN'S  APPRENTICESHIP  ON 

Abraham  Lincoln's  term  in  the  Thirtieth  Congress 
might  be  called  his  session  of  apprenticeship  on  the 
slavery  controversy.  Here  for  the  first  time  he  observed 
the  divisive  factions  at  work  which  eventually  were 
to  bring  on  civil  strife.  He  witnessed  an  actual  "house 
divided"  demonstration  as  the  members  of  the  lower 
House  debated  with  great  heat  this  most  disturbing  issue 
which  had  been  accentuated  by  the  Mexican  War  and 
the  Oregon  Territory  questions.  The  many  ramifications 
of  the  slavery  controversy  which  he  heard  discussed  from 
every  possible  angle  in  the  debates  in  the  House  were 
supplemented  by  his  reading  the  accounts  of  what  was 
happening  at  the  same  time  in  the  Senate.  We  may  as- 
sume that  if  Lincoln  went  to  Washington  at  this  time 
with  any  misgivings  about  the  seriousness  of  the  sec- 
tional strife  over  slavery  he  returned  to  Springfield  at 
the  end  of  the  session  with  a  very  realistic  portrait  of 
the  drama  in  which  he  was  to  play  the  leading  role 
a  dozen  years  later. 

The  lower  House  had  been  in  session  but  four  days 
and  the  preliminary  business  of  electing  officers  and 
appointing  committees  had  not  been  completed  before 
R.  Barnwell  Rhett  of  South  Carolina  observed  that  a 
new  committee  on  commerce  which  was  recommended  to 
take  care  of  internal  improvements  might  be  induced 
"to  pave  the  way  for  some  law  to  regulate  the  slave 
trade  between  the  states."  So  it  was  throughout  the 
session  that  almost  every  question  was  weighed  with 
respect  to  its  possible  influence  on  slavery. 

Ten  days  after  Rhett's  objection  to  the  appointment 
of  the  new  committee  Jacob  Thompson  of  Mississippi 
offered  a  resolution  which  called  upon  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  provide  "all  the  information  in  his  department 
touching  on  and  relating  to  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade,  since  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington 
in  the  year  1842." 

On  the  following  day  December  21,  1847,  Joshua  R. 
Giddings  of  Ohio  presented  a  petition  from  the  citizens 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  "praying  that  all  laws  author- 
izing or  sanctioning  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  may  be  repealed."  George  W.  Jones  of  Ten- 
nessee moved  that  the  resolution  be  laid  on  the  table 
which  motion  brought  out  the  first  division  of  the  House 
on  the  slavery  question.  It  resulted  in  a  tie  vote  97  to  97 
but  the  Speaker  of  the  House  supposed  to  vote  under 
such  circumstances  cast  his  vote  with  those  opposed  to 
tabling  the  motion.  So  by  the  narrow  margin  of  one 
vote  the  anti-slavery  group  won  the  first  brush  on  the 
slavery  problem,  Lincoln  contributing  his  vote  to  this 
end.  However  the  original  resolution  later  was  defeated. 

An  episode  occurred  in  a  Washington  boarding  house 
where  some  of  the  Congressmen  boarded  which  added 
fuel  to  the  already  burning  question,  and  which  caused 
Joshua  Giddings  to  offer  the  following  resolution  on 
January  17,  1848. 

"Whereas,  on  Friday  last,  three  armed  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  internal  slave  trade,  entered  a  dwelling  in 
this  city  and  violently  seized  a  colored  man,  employed 
as  a  waiter  in  the  boarding-house  of  several  members  of 
this  body,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  ,wif e  gagged  him, 
placed  him  in  irons,  and  with  loaded  pistols,  forced  him 
into  one  of  the  slave  prisons  of  this  city,  from  which,  it 
is  reported,  he  has  since  been  despatched  for  the  slave 
market  at  New  Orleans; 

"And  whereas  said  colored  man  had  been  employed  in 
said  boarding-house  for  several  years,  and  become  well 
and  favorably  known  to  members  of  this  House,  had 
married  a  wife  in  this  city,  and  under  a  contract  to  pur- 
chase his  freedom  for  the  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars, 
had  by  great  industry  paid  that  sum  within  about  sixty 
dollars ; 


THE  SLAVERY  CONTROVERSY 

"And  whereas  outrages  like  the  foregoing  have  been 
of  common  occurrence  in  this  district,  and  are  sanctioned 
by  the  laws  of  Congress,  and  are  extremely  painful  to 
many  of  the  members  of  this  House,  as  well  as  in  them- 
selves inhuman:  Therefore, 

"Resolved,  That  a  select  committee  of  five  members 
be  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  facts 
aforesaid;  also,  as  to  the  propriety  of  repealing  such 
acts  of  Congress  as  sustain  or  authorize  the  slave  trade 
in  this  district,  or  to  remove  the  seat  of  government  to 
some  free  State." 

The  resolution  was  not  adopted. 

One  of  the  most  heated  controversies  of  the  entire 
session  took  place  on  April  20,  referring  to  a  resolution, 
which  implied  that  a  member  of  Congress  had  been 
menaced  by  a  mob  in  Washington  because  he  had  offered 
legal  assistance  to  some  imprisoned  negroes,  and  which 
further  requested  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  circumstances.  Rhett,  Toombs,  and  Venable 
led  the  southern  representatives  in  opposing  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  and  the  latter  in  his  remarks 
classified  the  abolitionists  of  the  North  in  two  divisions: 

"One,  a  set  of  fanatics  who  though  possessing  no  gen- 
uine social  feelings  were  honest  men,  and  the  other,  men 
who  made  use  of  them  to  secure  seats  in  Congress  and 
power  and  elevation  to  themselves,  who  stirred  up  strife 
— vile  hypocrites  who  went  around  to  factories  and  Sun- 
day Schools  getting  women  and  children  to  sign  petitions 
on  matters  which  they  had  no  concern."  Venable  in  con- 
clusion denied  "that  slavery  was  either  a  moral,  social, 
or  political  evil." 

Abraham  Lincoln's  contributions  to  the  slavery  con- 
troversy in  the  House  was  primarily  through  his  con- 
sistently voting  with  the  anti-slavery  forces.  However 
near  the  close  of  the  session  on  January  13,  1849,  "Abra- 
ham Lincoln  gave  notice  of  a  motion  for  leave  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
by  consent  of  the  free  white  people  of  said  district  and 
with  compensation  to  the  owners." 

While  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
were  much  more  spirited  than  those  in  the  Senate  the 
Orgon  Territory  question  brought  the  Senate  to  an 
oratorical  climax  seldom  equaled.  The  last  day  of  the 
controversy  the  session  continued  unabated  for  twenty- 
two  hours.  Hannibal  Hamlin  of  Maine  entered  into  a  long 
discussion  on  the  subject.  Thomas  Corwin  contributed  a 
scholarly  historical  treatise  on  the  resolutions  relating 
to  slavery  presented  previous  to  the  final  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  in  1789,  followed  by  a  compilation  of  the 
opinions  of  leading  statesmen  of  the  young  republic 
on  the  question  of  slavery. 

Mr.  Calhoun  during  the  discussion  of  the  Oregon  Bill 
said  "He  would,  now  tell  the  people  of  the  South  that 
they  can  never  settle  this  question  (slavery)  until  they 
take  it  into  their  own  hands.  ...  He  believed,  if  the 
great  test  should  come  the  calamity  will  not  fall  the 
heaviest  on  the  South." 

The  Congressional  Record  for  August  10,  1848,  reports 
a  speech  by  Webster  on  the  Oregon  question  from  which 
this  notation  is  excerpted:  "The  Territory  of  Oregon  was 
above  the  line  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  His  (Web- 
ster's) objection  to  slavery  was  irrespective  of  lines  and 
points  of  latitude:  it  took  in  the  whole  country,  and  the 
whole  question.  He  was  opposed  to  it  in  every  shape  and 
in  every  qualification  and  was  against  any  compromise 
of  the  question."  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
our  exacting  historians  would  feel  that  this  statement 
placed  Webster  in  the  class  of  the  much  despised  anti- 
slavery  fanatics. 


KJlfJ^t  ^nCVK  N^ionTa?  Lif,e  ^ndati0?.:  T-  Dr-  L0^3  A-  Warren,  Editor 
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_  The  field  of  psychology  places  much  emphasis  on  those 
influences  exerted  over  one  by  some  frequently  visualized 
portrait  or  word  picture  of  an  esteemed  individual.  Often 
many  of  the  admired  characteristics  of  the  benefactor 
are  appropriated  by  the  observer  until  he  becomes  a 
prototype  of  his  hero.  Any  eulogistic  writings  setting 
torth  the  virtues  of  the  exemplar  might  indirectly  become 
an  Autobiography  by  Eeflection"  of  the  scribe.  Such  a 
writing  is  the  eulogy  on  Henry  Clay  delivered  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  in  the  State  House  at  Springfield,  Illinois 
on  July  16,  1852. 

Replying  to  Stephen  A.  Douglas  at  Ottawa  in  1858 
Lincoln  used  the  expression,  "Henry  Clay,  my  beau  ideal 
of  a  statesman.;'  Lincoln's  life  long  admiration  for  Clay 
is  a  well  established  fact  with  plenty  of  testimonials  to 
support  it.  It  is  not  strange  that  many  of  the  qualities 
which  set  Clay  apart  from  his  associates  would  find 
expression  m  Lincoln's  own  behavior.  It  is  of  interest  to 
observe  some  of  the  most  striking  statements  in  the 
Olay  eulogy  which  might  serve  as  fragments  for  a 
Lincoln  "Autobiography  by  Reflection." 

The  excerpts  here  recorded  are  in  the  exact  words  of 
Lincoln  with  the  exception  of  a  third  person  pronoun 
being  substituted  for  the  name  of  Mr.  Clay.  Inasmuch 
as  Lincoln  once  prepared  an  autobiographical  sketch  in 
the  third  person,  the  reading  of  the  paragraphs,  with 
the  name  of  Lincoln  implied  where  the  pronoun  appears, 
will  not  seem  incongruous. 

Education— "His  education,  to  the  end  of  life,  was 
comparatively  limited.  I  say  'to  the  end  of  life,'  because 
1  have  understood  that,  from  time  to  time,  he  added  some- 
™i!n?  ms  education  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
whole  life.  His  lack  of  a  more  perfect  early  education, 
™™fif  aiy  be  "S™1*^  generally,  teaches  at  least 
one  profitable  lesson:  it  teaches  that  in  this  country,  one 
can  scarcely  be  so  poor,,  but,  that,  if  he  will,  he  can 
rSpecLbly^'"       education  to  get  through  the  world 

Preeminence— "It  is  probably  true  he  owed  his  pre- 
eminence to  no  one  quality,  but  to  a  fortunate  combina- 
tion of  several  He  was  surpassingly  eloquent;  but  many 
eloquent  men  fail  utterly;  and  they  are  not  as,  a  class 
generally  successful,  His  judgment  was  excellent ;  but 
wfnLmen  of.S°od  .pigment,  live  and  die  unnoticed.— 
S  1frilTaS  lndo.raitaWe.-  but  this  quality  often  secures 
to  its  owner  nothing  better  than  a  character  for  useless 
obstinacy.  These  then  were  his  leading  qualities.  No  one 
of  them  is  very  uncommon;  but  all  together  are  rarelv 
combined  m  a  single  individual,  and  this  is  probably 
the  reason  why  such  men  as  he  are  so  rare  in  the  world." 

Human  Liberty- ."His  predominant  sentiment,  from 
first  to  last  was  a  deep  devotion  to  the  cause  of  human 
liberty— a  strong  sympathy  with  the  oppressed  every- 
where, and  an  ardent  wish  for  their  elevation.  With  him 
Ift?.^  *  pnmaTy  and  all-controlling  passion.  Sub- 
sidiary to  this  was  the  conduct  of  his  whole  life.  He  loved 
£,L*Tn>,try  Part-ly  because i.1*  was  his  own  country,  but 
Sri+K  iffT  *  wa?  a  free  country;  and  he  burned 
with  a  zeal  for  its  advancement,  prosperity  and  rforv 
l%™S%hZ  SaW  1?^uc.h>  *he  advancement,  prosperity,  2S 
glory,  of  human  liberty,  human  right  and  human  nature 
He  desired  the  prosperity  of  his  countrymen  Partfy  be: 
the  iSffi  HlS  country*?en,  but  chiefly  to  show  to 
the  world  that  free  men  could  be  prosperous." 

{.£lo$tue7lce—"^is  eloquence  did  not  consist,  as  many 
fine  specimens  of  eloquence  do,  of  types  and  figures— of 
f^^V3"!616^  arrangement  of  words  and  Sen- 
tences; but  rather  of  that  deeply  earnest  and  impassioned 
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tone,  and  manner,  which  can  proceed  only  from  great 
sincerity,  and  a  thorough  conviction,  in  the  speaker  of 
the  justice  and  importance  of  his  cause.  This  it  is,  that 
truly  touches  the  chords  of  sympathy;  and  those  who 
heard  him  never  failed  to  be  moved  by  it,  or  ever  after- 
wards, forgot  the  impression.  All  his  efforts  were  made 
for  practical  effect.  He  never  spoke  merely  to  be  heard." 

Lost  Speech — "Several  of  his  speeches,  on  these  occa- 
sions, were  reported,  and  are  still  extant,  but  the  best 
of  all  these  never  was.  During  its  delivery  the  reporters 
forgot  their  vocations,  dropped  their  pens,  and  sat  en- 
chanted from  near  the  beginning  to  quite  the  close.  The 
speech  now  lives  only  in  the  memory  of  a  few  old  men; 
and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  cherish  their  recol- 
lection of  it  is  absolutely  astonishing.  The  precise  lan- 
guage of  this  speech  we  shall  never  know." 

Man  for  a  Crisis — "He  seems  constantly  to  have  been 
regarded  by  all  as  the  man  for  a  crisis.  Accordingly,  in 
the  days  of  Nullification,  and  more  recently  in  the  re- 
appearance of  the  slavery  question  .  .  .  the  task  of  devis- 
ing a  mode  of  adjustment  seems  to  have  been  cast  upon 
him,  by  common  consent — and  his  performance  of  the 
task  in  each  case,  was  little  else  than,  a  literal  fulfillment 
of  the  public  expectation." 

Speaking  at  Carlinville,  Illinois  on  Aug.  31,  1858  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  stated:  "I  can  express  all  my  views  on  the 
slavery  question  by  quotations  from  Henry  Clay." 

Slavery — "He  ever  was  on  principle  and  in  feeling, 
opposed  to  slavery.  The  very  earliest,  and  one  of  the 
latest  public  efforts  of  his  life,  .  .  .  were  both  made  in 
favor  of  gradual  emancipation.  ...  He  did  not  preceive, 
that  on  a  question  of  human  right,  the  negroes  were  to 
be  excepted  from  the  human  race.  .  .  .  Cast  into  life 
when  slavery  was  already  widely  spread  and  deeply 
seated,  he  did  not  perceive,  as  I  think  no  wise  man  has 
perceived,  how  it  could  be  at  once  eradicated  without  pro- 
ducing a  greater  evil,  even  to  the  cause  of  human  liberty 
itself.  His  feeling  and  his  judgment,  therefore,  ever  led 
him  to  oppose  both  extremes  of  opinion  on  the  subject. 
Those  who  would  shiver  into  fragments  the  Union  of 
these  States,  tear  to  tatters  its  now  venerated  Constitu- 
tion, and  even  burn  the  last  copy  of  the  Bible,  rather  than 
slavery  should  continue  a  single  hour,  together  with  all 
their  more  halting  sympathizers,  have  received,  and  are 
receiving  their  just  execration;  and  the  name,  and 
opinions,  and  influence  of  him,  are  fully  and,  as  I  trust, 
effectually  and  enduringly  arrayed  against  them.  But  I 
would  also,  if  I  could,  array  his  name,  opinions,  and  in- 
fluence against  the  opposite  extreme — against  a  few  but 
an  increasing  number  of  men,  who,  for  the  sake  of 
perpetuating  slavery,  are  beginning  to  assail  and  to 
ridicule  the  white  man's  charter  of  freedom,  the  declara- 
tion that  'all  men  are  created  free  and  equal'." 

While  it  is  quite  apparent  that  an  autobiographical 
sketch  of  one  s  death  and  subsequent  influence  on  civili- 
zation would  be  absurb,  yet,  the  closing  paragraph  of 
Lincoln  s  eulogy  on  Clay  parallels  so  closely  the  reactions 
to  the  Emancipator's  demise,  it  is  set  forth  here  as  a 
sequel  to  an  "Autobiography  by  Reflection." 

Immortality— "But  he  is  dead.  His  long  and  eventful 
life  is  dosed.  Our  country  is  prosperous  and  powerful; 
but  could  it  have  been  quite  all  it  has  been,  and  is,  and 
is  to i  be,  without  him?  Such  a  man  the  times  have  de- 
manded, and  such,  in  the  providence  of  God  was  given  us 
But  he  is  gone.  Let  us  strive  to  deserve,  as  far  as  mortals 
may,  the  continued  care  of  Divine  Providence,  trusting 
that  in  future  national  emergencies,  He  will  not  fail  to 
provide  us  the  instruments  of  safety  and  security  " 
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JOHN  TOURO  TO  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  JANUARY  7,  1865: 
NEW  ORLEANS  UNDER  THE  "BEAST"  AND  BANKS 


A  Newly  Acquired  Letter  to  Lincoln 

Washington  City, 

m    tt-    ^     n,  January  7th,  1865. 

To  His  Excellency 

Abraham  Lincoln, 

President  of  the  United  States, 

Sir: 

Various  loyal  citizens  of  New  Orleans,  La,  feeling 
themselves  agrieved  by  the  action  of  the  military  authori- 
ties at  that  point,  have  delegated  me  to  lay  their  cause 
of  complaint  before  your  Excellency,  and  ask  from  you 
such  relief  as  your  wisdom,  and  sense  of  justice  mav 
deem  proper  to  extend  to  them. 

The  parties  who  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  are 
loyal  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  having  taken  the 
required  oath  under  the  Am- 
nesty proclamation,  issued  by 
you,  and  which  fact,  pursuant 
to  your  proclamation,  if  their 
status  as  to  loyalty  is  satisfac- 
torily established,  relieves  them 
from  the  effects  of  all  military 
orders  affecting  their  rights  as 
loyal  citizens,  and  more  par- 
ticularly, when  by  your  procla- 
mation of  January  1st,  1863 
you  declare  the  City  of  New 
Orleans,  and  the  Parish  of  Or- 
leans, as  not  in  a  state  of  re- 
bellion ! 

The  cause  of  complaint  of 
those  whom  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  is  as  follows: 

After  the  occupation  of  the 
City  of  New  Orleans,  by  Genl 
B.  F.  Butler,  he,  by  order  No. 
55,  dated  August  4,  1862,  made 
an  assessment  upon  certain  of 
the  citizens  of  that  place  who  it 
was  alleged  had  subscribed  to 
the  "Committee  of  Safety",  for 
the  advancement  of  the  Rebel 
cause,  and  required  them  to  pay 
the  full  amount  in  quarterly  in- 
stallments, and  which  fund  was 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  poor  of  that  City,  See 
exhibit  No.  1,  Pages  17,  and  18. 

Agreeably  to  that  order,  the 
parties  duly  paid  three  install- 
ments, the  last  pursuant  to 
order  No.  1U,  of  date  October 
3rd,  186 '4,  by  command  of  Major 
Genl  Hurlburt,  herewith  sub- 
mitted, marked  No.  2:  The 
parties  were  without  remedy, 
being  compelled  to  pay  the  same 
within  24  hours  from  the  recipt 
[sic]  of  order,  or  else  subjected 
to  imprisonment,  and  seizure  of 


their  property!  This  installment  was  paid,  but  under 
protest,  the  parties  alleging  with  great  force  that  they 
were  in  fact  and  in  law  relieved  from  the  effect  of  the 
order  of  Genl  Butler,  No.  55,  by  your  amnesty  •procla- 
mation, and  by  their  conforming  to  its  provisions  by 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  prescribed,  by  recognizing 
the  supremacy  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  conforming  to  all  the  laws  thereof! 

The  object  of  that  proclamation  was  to  induce  parties 
to  return  to  their  allegiance,  and  when  they  have  done 
so,  and  are  living  in  a  section  declared  by  you  not  to  be 
in  rebellion,  justice  demands  that  they  should  not  be  held 
responsible  for  past  offences  after  their  pardon  has  been 
fully  granted  by  you. 

They  therefore  ask  as  loyal  citizens  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  that,  they  may  be  relieved 
from  the  oppressiveness  of  this 
order,  and  that  the  last  install- 
ment  paid  by  them  which  was 
after  the  date  of  your  amnesty 
proclamation,  and  their  taking 
the  required  oath,  and  establish- 
ing their  loyalty,  be  refunded  to 
them  by  the  proper  authorities, 
upon  satisfactory  evidence  es- 
tablishing their  loyalty,  and  that 
order  No.  55,  so  far  as  the 
fourth,  and  last  installment  is 
concerned,  may  be  rescinded! 

Your  petitioners  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  intent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  to  oppress  them,  by 
receiving,  and  considering  them 
as  loyal  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  at  the  same  time 
punish  them  as  enemies,  which 
is  in  fact  the  effect  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  order  of  Genl 
Butler. 


?ha/a 
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From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundati 

John  Touro's  letter  to  Abraham  Lincoln  is  written 


on  the  front  and  back  of  two  ruled  pages.  A  third 
page  is  blank  on  the  front  but  bears  on  the  back 
the  remarks,  "Papers  submitted  By  John  Touro 
of  New  Orleans  La.  Praying  that  order  No.  55 
issued  by  Gen'l  B.  F.  Butler,  may  be  rescinded." 
Below  this  appears  an  apparently  forged  Lincoln 
endorsement. 


I  present  for  your  considera- 
tion the  petition  of  E.  Giquel, 
one  of  the  parties  in  interest, 
see  No.  3,  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  which  will  fully 
show  the  facts  of  the  case  pre- 
sented for  your  consideration. 

Feeling    satisfied    that  your 
Excellency  desires  to  do  ample 
justice  to  all  parties,  I  submit 
the  cause  of  my  friends  to  your 
determination,  with  every  assur- 
ance  that  you   will   extend  to 
them  the  relief  which  in  justice, 
and  in  law,  they  are  entitled  to. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Your  very  Obdt  Servt, 
John  Touro 

of  New  Orleans 
at  Willards  Hotel 
Washington  City 
D.  C. 
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New  Orleans  under  Federal  Control 

On  May  1,  1862,  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler  assumed 
control  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  In  his  auto- 
biography, entitled  simply  Butler's  Book,  the  former 
Democratic  politician  from  Massachusetts  who,  as  a 
delegate  to  the  Charleston  convention  in  1860,  had  voted 
fifty-seven  times  for  Jefferson  Davis  to  be  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  president,  explained  the  situation  he 
occupied  in  a  city  removed  by  federal  forces  from  Jeffer- 
son Davis's  Confederate  domain:  "Having  supreme 
power,  I  used  it  in  the  manner  I  have  set  forth." 

Butler  took  his  job  seriously,  attempting  not  only  to 
maintain  the  city's  functions  in  some  minimal  way  until 
Louisiana  assumed  more  normal  relations  with  the 
United  States  but  also  to  improve  the  city.  The  New 
Englander  was  appalled  at  the  conditions  in  the  South- 
ern city.  Touring  New  Orleans  with  his  wife  early  in 
May,  Butler  "came  upon  the  'basin,'  a  broad  opening  or 
pond  for  the  reception  of  canal  boats."  Butler's  Book 
describes  the  experience  this  way: 

As  we  approached  the  "basin,"  the  air  seemed  filled 
with  the  most  noxious  and  offensive  stenches  possible, 
— so  noxious  as  almost  to  take  away  the  power  of 
breathing.   The  whole  surface  of  the  canal  and  the 
pond  was  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  green  veg- 
etable scum,  variegated  with  dead  cats  and  dogs  or 
the  remains  of  dead  mules  on  the  banking.   The  sun 
shone  excessively  hot,  and  the  thermometer  might  have 
been  120°.    We  turned  to  the  right  and  went  down 
along  the  canal  as  far  as  Lake  Pontchartrain,  finding 
it  all  in  the  same  condition  until  within  a  few  rods  of 
the  lake.  We  drove  back  by  a  very  different  route. 
Butler   summoned   the   city   superintendent   of  streets 
and  canals  and  asked  him  what  was  the  matter  with  the 
canal. 

"Nothing,  that  I  know  of,  General." 

"Have  you  been  up  lately  to  the  head  of  it?" 

"Yes;  there  yesterday." 

"Didn't  you  observe  anything  special  when  you  were 
there?" 

"No,  General." 

"Not  an  enormous  stink?" 

"No  more  than  usual,  General;  no  more  than  there 
always  is." 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  canal  always  looks 
and  stinks  like  that?" 

"In  hot  weather,  General." 

"When  was  it  cleaned  out  last?" 

"Never,  to  my  knowledge,  General." 

"Well,  it  must  be  cleaned  out  at  once,  and  that 
nuisance  abated." 

"I  cannot  do  it,  General." 

"Why  not?" 

"I  don't  know  how." 

"Very  well,  your  services  are  no  longer  required  by 

the  government  for  the  city.  I  will  find  somebody  who 

does  know  how.  Good-morning,  sir." 
Fearing  that  the  Confederates  were  "relying  largely 
upon  the  yellow  fever  to  clear  out  the  Northern  troops," 
Butler  obtained  a  history  of  the  yellow  fever  epidemic 
that  struck  New  Orleans  in  1853,  he  found  a  map  shaded 
to  indicate  the  areas  of  the  city  heaviest  hit  by  the  epi- 
demic, and  he  inspected  those  areas.  "I  thought  I  de- 
tected why  it  raged  in  those  spots,"  said  Butler,  "they 
were  simply  astonishingly  filthy  with  rotting  matter." 

Butler  instituted  a  program  to  fight  the  fever.  First, 
he  established  "a  very  strict  quarantine,"  stopping  ves- 
sels entering  the  port  for  inspection  by  a  health  officer. 
Any  ship  found  with  sickness  on  board  was  required  to 
stay  away  for  forty  days  and  then  undergo  reinspection. 
No  ship  coming  from  a  port  where  yellow  fever  was 
raging  was  allowed  to  come  in  for  forty  days. 

The  second  part  of  his  program  was  more  ingenious, 
it  being  the  solution  to  two  problems  at  once.  Butler 
explained  the  second  prong  of  his  attack  this  way: 

New  Orleans,  June  4,  1862. 
To  the  Military  Commandant  and  City  Council  of 

New  Orleans: 

General  Shepley  and  Gentlemen: — Painful  necessity 


compels  some  action  in  relation  to  the  unemployed  and 
starving  poor  of  New  Orleans.  Men  willing  to  labor 
cannot  get  work  by  which  to  support  themselves  and 
families,  and  are  suffering  for  food. 

Because  of  the  sins  of  their  betrayers,  a  worse  than 
the  primal  curse  seems  to  have  fallen  upon  them:  "In 
the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread  until  thou 
return  unto  the  ground." 

The  condition  of  the  streets  of  the  city  calls  for  the 
promptest  action  for  a  greater  cleanliness  and  more 
perfect  sanitary  preparations. 

To  relieve,  as  far  as  I  may  be  able  to  do,  both  diffi- 
culties, I  propose  to  the  city  government  as  follows: 

.  .  .  The  city  shall  employ  upon  the  streets,  squares, 
and  unoccupied  lands  in  the  city,  a  force  of  men,  with 
proper  implements,  and  under  competent  direction,  to 
the  number  of  two  thousand,  for  at  least  thirty  work- 
ing days,  in  putting  those  places  in  such  condition  as, 
with  the  blessing  of  Providence,  shall  insure  the  health 
as  well  of  the  citizens  as  of  the  troops. 

The  necessities  of  military  operations  will  detain  in 
the  city  a  larger  number  of  those  who  commonly  leave 
it  during  the  summer,  especially  women  and  children, 
than  are  usually  resident  here  during  the  hot  months. 
Their  health  must  be  cared  for  by  you;  I  will  care  for 
my  troops.    The  miasma  which  sickens  the  one  will 
harm  the  other.  The  epidemic  so  earnestly  prayed  for 
by  the  wicked  will  hardly  sweep  away  the  strong  man, 
although  he  may  be  armed,  and  leave  the  weaker 
woman  and  child  untouched. 
Thus  General  Butler  planned  his  clean-up  campaign  in 
New  Orleans  as  a  form  of  poverty  relief.  He  would  put 
men,  unable  to  find  work  in  this  commercial  city  brought 
to  stagnation  by  war  and  blockade,  on  public-works  jobs 
provided  by  the  government.  There  is  a  consistent  strand 
in  Butler's  otherwise  varied  career  leading  from  his 
serving  as  counsel  for  the  factory  girls  in  Lowell,  Massa- 
chusetts to  his  public-works  program  in  New  Orleans  and 
perhaps  even  to  his  later  association  with  the  Greenback 
party. 

"To  do  these  things  required  much  money,"  Butler 
pointed  out  needlessly.  "The  poor  had  to  be  fed,  the 
streets  had  to  be  cleaned,  the  protection  from  yellow 
fever  had  to  be  made  sure,  and  able-bodied,  idle  men  had 
to  have  employment  to  keep  them  from  mischief  and 
maintain  their  families.  There  was  power  enough  to  do 
all  this,  but  in  what  manner  could  it  be  paid?"  He  also 
had  to  find  funds  to  support  the  Charity  Hospital  and 
other  hospitals  in  the  city. 


From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

Benjamin  Franklin  Butler  (1818-1893),  though  he  came 
from  a  family  of  modest  economic  circumstances,  gradu- 
ated from  college  and  became  a  lawyer.  He  acquired 
considerable  wealth  through  his  law  practice,  but  he  was 
always  indentified  as  a  friend  of  labor  and  the  Catholic 
immigrants  in  his  home  State  of  Massachusetts.  Butler's 
rule  of  New  Orleans  was  but  one  in  a  series  of  contro- 
versial events  in  his  political  life,  which  saw  him  move 
from  the  Democratic  to  the  Republican  party  and  even- 
tually become  a  candidate  of  the  Greenback  party  before 
returning  to  Democratic  ranks  in  1879. 
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Butler's  solution — embodied  in  Order  No.  55  which  ulti- 
mately occasioned  the  letter  to  Lincoln  reprinted  in  this 
Lincoln  Lore — he  explained  this  way  in  Butler's  Book: 
I  had  the  documents  to  show  me  that  not  long  before 
we  came,  there  had  been  a  "city  defence  fund"  com- 
mittee organized  to  receive  subscriptions  and  issue 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  a  million  dollars  to  the  sub- 
scribers to  that  fund,  which  bonds  were  to  bear  quite 
a  rate  of  interest.  These  subscriptions  had  been  paid. 

A  large  portion  of  them  were  those  of  rich  foreign- 
born  men,  some  of  whom  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance to  the  United  States,  but  almost  all  of  whom  had 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Confederacy.  And 
there  was  another  class  of  citizens,  cotton  planters 
who  had  issued  a  paper  advising  that  no  cotton  should 
be  brought  to  the  city  as  a  matter  of  merchandise. 

I  assumed  that  I  should  need  for  my  expenditure 
a  sum  between  $500,000  and  $700,000,  and  I  ordered 
that  an  assessment  equal  to  one  half  of  the  subscrip- 
tions to  the  "fund,"  and  a  sum  equal  to  one  hundred 
dollars  for  each  of  the  offenders  of  the  other  class 
should  be  paid  to  my  financial  agent  forthwith,  with 
which  to  pay  for  this  work  that  had  been  and  was 
-  being  done.  I  held  that  these  men  had  made  the  ex- 
penditure necessary  and  therefore  these  men  should 
pay  for  it.  That  order,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was  en- 
forced, and  it  is  also  needless  to  say,  was  the  cause 
of  protests  of  the  foreign  consuls  in  behalf  of  "neutral" 
forsworn  rebels. 

Butler  justified  his  means  of  funding  in  several  ways. 
One  justification  came  from  the  standpoint  of  retribu- 
tive justice:  "There  seemed  to  me  no  such  fit  subjects  for 
.  .  .  taxation  as  the  cotton  brokers  who  had  brought  the 
distress  upon  the  city,  by  thus  paralyzing  commerce,  and 
the  subscribers  to  this  loan,  who  had  money  to  invest  for 
purposes  of  war,  so  advertised  and  known  as  above  de- 
scribed." It  had  been  unofficial  Confederate  diplomatic 
policy  to  bring  European  intervention  on  the  side  of  the 
South  by  cutting  off  Europe's  cotton  supplies,  forcing 
European  nations  to  end  the  Civil  War  in  order  to  re- 
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Nathaniel  Prentiss  Banks  (1816-1894)  was,  like  Benja- 
min Butler,  a  one-time  Massachusetts  Democrat,  and  not 
a  professional  soldier.  He  succeeded  Butler  as  commander 
in  New  Orleans  in  December,  1862,  and  at  first  initiated 
a  policy  apparently  meant  to  be  more  moderate  than 
Butler  s.  After  a  brief  period  Banks  returned  to  Butler's 
policies,  including  taxation  of  supporters  of  the  Con- 
federacy to  provide  relief  for  the  poor  of  the  city.  In 
1864,  Banks  initiated  elections  for  Louisiana  State  offices 
and/°T  a  const'tutional  convention  and  lobbied  unsuc- 
cessfully in  Washington  for  acceptance  of  this  govern- 
ment as  the  legal  government  of  Louisiana.  Unlike  Butler, 
Banks  went  from  the  Democratic  party  to  the  Republican 
party  via  the  anti-Catholic  and  anti-foreign  Know-Noth- 
ing or  American  party.  Like  Butler,  Banks  would  even- 
tually return  to  Democratic  ranks. 


store  the  flow  of  "King  Cotton"  to  their  textile  mills. 
The  cotton  factors  were  thus  aiding  the  cause  of  South- 
ern independence  by  requesting  that  planters  not  bring 
their  cotton  to  the  city  for  export  to  Europe.  This  also 
served  to  paralyze  trade  and  induce  the  economic  depres- 
sion in  the  city  Butler  was  attempting  to  relieve. 

To  the  protests  of  foreign  ministers  that  he  was  levy- 
ing a  tax  upon  foreigners,  Butler  replied  that  much  of 
the  economic  relief — perhaps  as  much  as  ninety  per  cent 
— went  to  poor  foreigners  in  New  Orleans.  Moreover, 
Butler  complained,  foreigners  played  both  ends  against 
the  middle  by  taking  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  Con- 
federacy and  then  claiming  neutrality  when  United 
States  authorities  assumed  command.  Some  apparently 
claimed  they  subscribed  funds  merely  as  an  investment 
for  the  sake  of  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  the  venture 
rather  than  for  the  political  purpose  of  aiding  the  Con- 
federacy. Replied  Butler:  "...  is  the  profitableness  of 
the  investment  to  be  permitted  to  be  alleged  as  a  suffi- 
cient apology  for  aiding  the  rebellion  . . .  ?"  Throughout 
the  discussion  in  Butler's  Book,  the  tone  of  the  remarks 
is  that  the  foreign  residents  of  New  Orleans  were  hypo- 
crites and  secessionist  sympathizers. 

Finally,  there  was  the  obvious  point  of  Butler's  wel- 
fare measures:  "Further,  in  order  to  have  a  contribution 
effective,  it  must  be  upon  those  who  have  wealth  to 
answer  it."  If  the  poor  were  starving,  only  the  rich 
could  afford  relief. 

Butler  seems  not  to  have  known  what  happened  in 
New  Orleans  after  he  was  relieved  as  commander  of  the 
Department  of  the  Gulf  by  General  Nathaniel  P.  Banks 
in  December,  1862.  Order  No.  55  was  sustained  by  But- 
ler's superiors  on  December  9,  1862,  on  which  date  he 
renewed  the  assessment,  the  fund  having  been  exhausted. 
However,  as  Butler  related  it, 

I  was  relieved  by  General  Banks  six  days  after.  As 
the  time  this  assessment  was  to  be  paid  was  at  the  ex- 
piration of  seven  days  [i.e.,  December  16],  and  I  was 
relieved  before  that  time,  of  course  nobody  paid  the 
assessment  according  to  the  order.  Within  thirty  days 
General  Banks  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
renewing  the  order  and  did  so.   But  nobody  paid  the 
slightest  attention  to  it  and  nobody  paid  anything 
afterwards  on  that  order,  and  it  stands  to-day  unre- 
pealed, uncancelled,  and  unexecuted.   But  the  neces- 
sities of  the  poor  remained  the  same,  and  if  they  were 
relieved  it  must  have  been  from  some  other  source. 
If  the  letter  from  Mr.  Touro  is  correct,  then  Butler 
was  in  error  on  this  point,  for  the  letter  asserts  the  as- 
sessment was  made  and  paid  at  least  two  times  after 
Butler's  departure  from  New  Orleans.    Still,  Butler's 
own  testimony  in  Butler's  Book  is  rarely  heard,  though 
we  often  hear  of  the  "Beast,"  as  he  was  called  by  South- 
erners. William  B.  Hesseltine's  claim,  for  example,  that 
Butler  "soon  had  the  destitute  poor,  white  and  black, 
of  the  city  working  on  public  works  and  supported  by 
the  fines  extracted  from  the  Secessionists"  completely 
ignores  the  account  in  Butler's  Book.  General  Butler  ap- 
parently budgeted  "fifty  thousand  dollars  a  month"  to 
feed  "the  poor  whites  of  New  Orleans."   He  fed  "the 
negroes  at  a  cost"  which  he  "never  knew,  because  they 
received    their   provisions    from   the    supplies    of  the 
soldiers."  Thus  despite  his  reputation  as  a  daring  hu- 
manitarian (gained  by  claiming  that  Negroes  who  es- 
caped to  his  lines  were  "contraband  of  war"  not  to  be 
returned  to  their  masters),  Butler  claimed  he  used  the 
controversial  fund  provided  for  in  Order  No.  55  to  feed 
only  the  white  citizens  of  New  Orleans.  Historians  have 
been  quick  to  listen  to  Butler's  detractors,  but  have  hard- 
ly heeded  his  own  testimony  at  all.  Butler's  Book  reveals 
a  man  engaged  in  pioneering  efforts  in  public  health  and 
in  relief  through  public  works  who  is  less  well  known 
than  the  "Beast."   Also  lost  in  the  recriminations  over 
Butler's  harshness  or  corruption  is  the  fact  that  his 
reputation  for  dealing  with  civilians  and  escaped  slaves 
was  already  well  established  before  Lincoln  appointed 
him  head  of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  ruling  New  Orleans. 

Touro's  letter  bears  more  on  the  administration  of 
Butler's  successors  (notably,  it  does  not  protest  the  pay- 
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ment  made  under  Butler's  original  order)  and  on  the 
legal  effect  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  proclamation  of  am- 
nesty than  on  Butler's  own  administration.  Despite  But- 
ler's belief  that  the  assessment  was  not  collected  after 
his  departure,  this  letter  and  others  indicate  that  Order 
No.  55  was  renewed.  Historians  seem  to  be  in  doubt, 
however,  about  how  much  was  actually  collected. 

It  is  also  true  that  Major-General  Hurlbut's  (his  name 
was  misspelled  by  Mr.  Touro)  General  Order  No.  144 
can  be  found  in  the  Official  Records  of  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion.  This  order  renewed  Butler's  assessment  against 
those  who  had  subscribed  to  the  committee  of  safety. 
Attached  to  the  order  was  a  schedule  of  names  of  con- 
tributors, the  amount  they  contributed  to  aid  the  defense 
of  New  Orleans  before  the  Federal  take-over,  and  the 
amount  they  were  assessed  for  the  fund  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  (the  latter  was  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
former).  Gone  from  Hurlbut's  order,  however,  was  the 
schedule  of  names  of  cotton  factors  who  requested  plant- 
ers not  to  bring  their  cotton  to  New  Orleans.  There 
is  no  explanation  given  in  the  order  for  the  exclusion  of 
this  group,  but  doubtless  the  ability  of  the  cotton  factors 
to  pay  anything  was  much  diminished  by  1864  because 
of  the  strangulation  of  commerce  caused  by  the  naval 
blockade  and  the  Federal  occupation  of  New  Orleans.  It 
would  no  longer  have  been  a  case  of  taxing  those  ablest 
to  pay.  At  the  time,  Butler  had  been  replaced  by  General 
Banks,  but  Banks  was  temporarily  away  from  the  De- 
partment and  General  Hurlbut  had  been  left  in  com- 
mand by  Banks.  The  name  Giquel  appears  in  the  sched- 
ule of  contributors  to  the  committee  of  safety  in  both 
General  Orders  No.  55  and  No.  144.  It  appears  as 
"Giquel  and  Jamison,"  a  firm,  apparently,  which  had 
contributed  $7,500  to  the  committee  of  safety  and  which 
was  assessed  $1,875  for  the  poor-relief  fund.  The  name 
of  John  Touro  appears  once  in  Roy  P.  Basler,  The  Col- 
lected Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln  (New  Brunswick:  Rut- 
gers University  Press,  1953).  Governor  Michael  Hahn 
of  Louisiana  sent  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  War  Edwin  M. 
Stanton  on  August  9,  1864.  This  letter  introduced  Touro, 
who  was  presenting  claims  for  supplies  taken  from  New 
Orleans  citizens  by  the  United  States  Army.  Lincoln 
begged  off  dealing  with  the  problem  on  August  12.  Ap- 
parently Touro  stayed  around  Washington  to  press  other 
claims  made  by  Louisiana  citizens. 

The  claim  referred  to  in  the  letter  to  Lincoln  acquired 
by  the  Library  and  Museum  is  based  on  the  contention 
that  taking  the  oath  of  amnesty  exempted  residents  of 
former  Confederate  territory  from  Federal  martial  law 
and  thus  from  Hurlbut's  Order  No.  144.  Lincoln's  Proc- 
lamation of  Amnesty  and  Reconstruction  of  December  8, 
1863  offered  a  pardon  to  participants  in  rebellion  and 
restoration  of  their  property  rights  (with  the  exception 
of  slave  property)  if  they  subscribed  to  an  oath  to  the 
Constitution  and  the  Union.  They  also  had  to  swear  to 
obey  Congressional  acts  and  Presidential  proclamations 
affecting  slaves.  Seemingly,  this  would  exempt  oath- 
takers  from  arbitrary  martial  law,  but  since  Congress 
controlled  the  recognition  of  their  own  membership,  a 
State  could  gain  no  recognition  in  Congress  without 
Congress's  approval.  The  question  of  what  laws  govern- 
ing property  the  oath-taker  would  be  under  was  simply 
a  chaos.  The  United  States  Constitution  did  not  antici- 
pate a  civil  war,  and  the  question  of  what  conditions  had 
to  be  met  for  a  state  to  resume  its  normal  relations  with 
the  federal  government  would  vex  the  President  and 
Congress  until  1877.  The  outcome  of  this  petition  (it  is 
not  endorsed  by  Lincoln)  is  as  yet  unknown,  and  the 
fate  of  Mr.  Giquel  and  Touro's  other  petitioners  was  just 
one  part  of  the  complex  legal  and  political  problems  that 
constituted  the  era  of  Reconstruction. 

A  FURTHER  NOTE 
ON  WHITING'S  WAR  POWERS 

In  the  May,  1973  issue  of  Lincoln  Lore  (Number  1623) , 
space  did  not  permit  discussion  of  two  questions  that 
bear  on  the  article  entitled  "  'I  like  Mr.  Whiting  very 
much  . .  .'  "  The  first  is  a  problem  suggested  by  David 
Donald  in  his  article  "Abraham  Lincoln:  Whig  in  the 
White  House"  (in  Donald's  Lincoln  Reconsidered :  Essays 
on  the  Civil  War  Era   [New  York:   Random  House, 


1956] ) .  Donald  contends  that  Lincoln's  rather  expansive 
view  of  the  war  powers  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  a  legacy  of  his  twenty-year  identification  with 
the  Whig  party  in  politics.  His  arguments  rests  on  two 
points,  both  of  which  are  relevant  to  the  previous  dis- 
cussion of  Lincoln  and  Solicitor  Whiting:  (1)  Whiting 
was  a  former  Whig,  and  (2)  the  President's  power  to 
abolish  slavery  as  a  war  measure  had  been  enunciated 
by  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  had  been  an  opponent  of 
Andrew  Jackson  and  the  Democratic  party. 

Whereas  a  powerful  case  can  be  made  for  the  influence 
of  the  Whig  party's  ideology  on  Lincoln's  economic 
ideas,  Donald's  case  for  its  influence  on  Lincoln's  con- 
stitutional view  of  the  war  powers  of  the  executive  is 
unconvincing.  If  William  Whiting  was  a  former  Whig, 
so  also  was  Lincoln's  Attorney  General,  Edward  Bates 
of  Missouri.  Bates  was  as  persistent  a  Whig  as  Lincoln, 
remaining  impervious  to  the  beckoning  of  the  new  Re- 
publican party  at  least  as  late  as  1856,  when  he  served 
as  president  of  the  Whig  national  convention  held  in 
Baltimore.  Yet  his  constitutional  views  fell  a  good  deal 
short  of  Whiting's  and  Lincoln's.  Bates  differed  with 
Lincoln  on  the  question  of  admitting  West  Virginia  to 
the  Union,  equating  its  removal  from  Virginia  as  itself 
a  form  of  secession.  Although  he  at  first  upheld  the 
President's  suspension  of  habeas  corpus,  by  1863  he  feared 
"a  general  and  growing  disposition  of  the  military, 
wherever  stationed,  to  engross  all  power."  Likewise, 
Bates  never  questioned  the  President's  power  to  emanci- 
pate slaves  as  a  war  measure,  but  the  following  observa- 
tion made  by  Bates  during  the  war  was  precisely  op- 
posite in  spirit  to  William  Whiting's  work: 

Surely  Cicero  was  right  when  he  said  that  "in  every 
Civil  war,  Success  is  dangerous,  because  it  is  sure  to 
beget  arrogance  and  a  disregard  of  the  laws  of  the 
Government — "  (i.e.  the  Constitution)  [.] 

These  men,  flattered  with  a  little  success,  have 
opened  up  to  themselves  a  boundless  sourse  [sic]  of 
power.  When  the  constitution  fails  them,  they  have 
only  to  say  "this  is  a  time  of  war — and  war  gives  all 
needed  powers"! 

I  am  afraid  that  this  Congress  is  becoming  perfectly 
Radical  and  revolutionary. 
Whiggery  by  no  means  led  Bates  to  Whiting's  views. 

Moreover,  as  Donald  himself  admits,  John  Quincy 
Adams  was  not  a  Whig.  When  he  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  1831  and  returned  for  eight  successive  terms, 
former  President  Adams  ran  without  specific  support 
from  any  party  in  Massachusetts. 

More  illuminating  is  some  of  the  information  provided 
by  Donald  W.  Riddle's  study  of  Lincoln's  single  term  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  (Congressman  Abraham 
Lincoln  [Urbana:  University  of  Illinois  Press,  1957]). 
While  serving  in  Congress,  Lincoln  had  a  chance  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  on  two  of  the  precedents  cited  by  Wil- 
liam Whiting  as  proof  that  war  even  in  the  United 
States  had  meant  extraordinary  governmental  powers 
over  property  in  slaves. 

Lincoln  acted  differently  in  each  case.  When  a  private 
bill  came  up  to  provide  compensation  to  the  owner  of  a 
slave  abducted  by  the  British  during  the  War  of  1812, 
Lincoln  voted  for  it.  Later  a  bill  was  proposed  to  pay 
compensation  to  the  heirs  of  one  Antonio  Pacheco. 
Pacheco's  slave  had  been  hired  by  the  United  States 
Army  as  a  guide  and  interpreter  in  the  interminable 
Seminole  wars.  The  slave  was  captured  by  the  Indians. 
When  Pacheco  claimed  him  later,  the  Army  said  that  the 
slave  had  cooperated  with  the  Indians  after  he  was  cap- 
tured by  them  and  that  therefore  he  must  be  transported 
out  of  the  state  with  the  vanquished  Indians.  Pacheco 
then  sought  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  slave.  Anti- 
slavery  Congressmen  contended  that  no  compensation 
should  be  voted  on  the  grounds  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  property  in  another  man.  Lincoln  voted  that 
payment  should  not  be  made  to  Pacheco,  voting  with  the 
majority  and  taking  the  floor  to  make  sure  his  vote  was 
properly  recorded.  Later  the  bill  was  reconsidered.  Lin- 
coln voted  against  the  move  to  reconsider,  and  he  voted 
against  the  bill  again  when  it  was  reconsidered  (although 
this  time  he  was  in  the  minority) . 
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HENRY  CLAY'S  FIRST  BIOGRAPHER 


Henry  Clay  was  a  successful  politician  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  border  state;  therefore,  he  was  a  man  of 
contradictions.  He  was  a  Jeffersonian  Republican  whom 
Jefferson  himself  criticized,  a  slaveholder  who  professed 
hatred  of  slavery  as  a  moral  evil,  a  "War  Hawk"  who 
feared  military  leaders  as  presidential  candidates,  and 
an  apologist  and  counsel  for  the  Second  Bank  of  the 
United  States  who  had  claimed  that  the  First  Bank  of 
the  United  States  was  unconstitutional.  The  Whig  party, 
of  which  Clay  became  a  leader,  held  many  former  Feder- 
alists who  detested  dueling,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  it  had  caused  the  death  of  Alexander  Hamilton; 
Clay  himself,  however,  fought  two  duels.  For  some,  he 
was  "Gallant  Harry  of  the  West";  for  others,  he  was 
"the  western  Judas." 

Abraham  Lincoln's  admiration  for  Henry  Clay  is  much 
fabled  but  little  analyzed.    From  statements  he  made 


(mostly  after  Clay's  death  in  1852),  we  do  know  how 
Lincoln  resolved  many  of  the  contradictions  in  Clay's 
character,  but  not  all.  We  know  less  than  we  should 
about  what  Lincoln  knew  about  Clay  when  both  men 
were  still  alive  and  their  Whig  party  was  still  alive.  In 
tact,  of  some  ten  thousand  items  of  Lincolniana  in  the 
Lincoln  Library  and  Museum,  only  two  short  pamphlets 
written  almost  one  hundred  years  apart  focus  exclusively 
on  the  subject  of  Lincoln's  relationship  with  Henry  Clay 
Significantly,  one  argues  that  Lincoln  was  "a  political 
disciple  of  Clay";  the  other  argues  that  they  held  op- 
posite political  principles.  Few  today  hold  the  latter 
position  and  indeed  the  charge  was  a  part  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1860  and  not  the  judgment  of  history.  Never- 
theless we  do  not  know  specifically  the  sources  from 
which  Lincoln  gained  his  early  knowledge  of  and  admira- 
tion lor  Clay.  Without  knowing  how  much  he  knew  of 
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this  complicated  man,  we  cannot  be  certain  of  the  rea- 
sons why  Clay  appealed  to  Lincoln. 

A  number  of  Lincoln  students  have  attributed  Lincoln's 
early  knowledge  of  Clay  to  his  reading  the  Biography  of 
Horry  Clay  written  by  Clay's  earliest  biographer,  George 
D.  Prentice,  and  published  in  Hartford,  Connecticut  in 
1831  by  Samuel  Hanmer,  Jr.  and  John  Jay  Phelps. 
Charles  Carleton  Coffin's  Abraham  Lincoln  (New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers,  1893)  made  the  most  specific  and 
extravagant  claim:  ".  .  .  Mr.  Prentice  went  to  Kentucky 
and  prepared  a  life  of  Mr.  Clay,  a  copy  of  which  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  young  postmaster  at  New  Salem, 
who  read  it  with  great  care,  and  who  accepted  the 
political  principles  of  the  Kentucky  statesman."  On  the 
strength  of  Coffin's  statement,  M.  L.  Houser,  one  of  four 
important  experts  on  Lincoln's  reading,  included  Prentice 
among  the  biographers  whom  Lincoln  read,  though  he 
called  Prentice's  book  The  Life  of  Henry  Clay.  In  Lin- 
coln's Education  and  Other  Essays  (New  York:  Bookman 
Associates,  1957),  Houser  asserted  that  in  "Indiana, 
young  Lincoln  read  various  campaign  biographies  of 
his  hero;  at  New  Salem,  the  Prentice  work." 

As  early  as  1866,  J.  G.  Holland  in  his  Life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  (Springfield,  Massachusetts:  Gurdon  Bill)  as- 
serted that  Lincoln  "had  the  early  privilege  of  reading 
...  a  Life  of  Henry  Clay  which  his  mother  had  managed 
to  purchase  for  him."  Holland  made  no  claim  that  it 
was  Prentice's  work;  indeed,  it  could  not  have  been,  for 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  died  thirteen  years  before  its 
publication.  Perhaps  this  statement  led  later  students 
to  believe  that  Lincoln  read  Prentice's  biography  simply 
because  it  was  the  earliest  biography  of  Clay  and,  by 
virtue  of  its  date,  the  only  likely  candidate  to  be  Holland's 
volume.  H.  E.  Barker,  another  student  of  Lincoln's  read- 
ing, fell  into  precisely  this  trap.  He  concluded  that  Lin- 
coln read  Prentice's  book  because:  (1)  Holland  said  he 
did,  (2)  the  life  of  Clay  in  the  sale  of  Lincoln's  personal 
library  was  published  in  1853,  (3)  Prentice's  biography 
was  written  early  enough  to  have  been  read  by  Lincoln 
in  his  formative  years  as  a  political  thinker,  and  (4) 
Lincoln  was  known  to  have  read  Prentice's  newspaper, 
the  Louisville  Journal,  regularly. 

The  most  frequently  quoted  evidence  from  those  who 
knew  Lincoln  personally  in  the  time  when  he  might  well 
have  read  Prentice's  book  comes  from  Dennis  Hanks. 
Hanks  claimed  that  "Abe  turned  Whig  in  1827-8"  be- 
cause he  "allways  Loved  Hen  Clay's  Speaches  I  think 
was  the  Cause  Mostly."  By  "Whig"  Hanks  probably 
meant  National  Republican,  or  so  Albert  Beveridge  tells 
us,  as  there  was  no  Whig  party  in  1828.  Even  so,  there 
are  other  difficulties  with  the  statement,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  that  Hanks  himself  contradicted  it.  In  a  letter 
to  Herndon,  he  claimed  that  Lincoln  did  not  "Turn  Whig" 
until  "After  He  cum  to  Illinois  aBout  1830."  Lincoln  may 
have  known  Clay's  speeches  from  newspapers  or  pamph- 
lets, but  Prentice's  book  was  a  biography  and  did  not 
reproduce  Clay's  speeches  at  length.  There  seems  to  be 
no  way  to  twist  Hanks's  testimony  into  endorsement  of 
the  assertion  that  Lincoln  read  Prentice's  Biography  of 
Henry  Clay. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  implausible  that  Lincoln  might 
have  read  the  Prentice  book,  but  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  solid  documentary  proof  for  the  contention.  At 
the  very  least,  the  burden  of  proof  rests  with  those  who 
assert  that  Lincoln  did  read  the  book,  since  they  rely 
mostly  on  each  other  for  statements  that  Lincoln  read 
the  book.  Disagreements  on  details  abound;  William 
Townsend  even  claims  it  was  a  two-volume  work. 

However  controversial  the  proofs  cited  by  students 
of  Lincoln's  reading  are,  the  most  remarkable  thing 
about  their  works  is  their  lack  of  interest  in  the  question 
of  what  Lincoln  learned  or  might  have  learned  from  the 
books  they  are  so  anxious  to  prove  he  read.  It  is  much 
easier  for  the  Lincoln  student  to  find  lists  of  titles 
Lincoln  read  than  to  find  studies  of  what  Lincoln  took 
from  the  books  and  what  he  ignored  and  contradicted. 
In  part,  this  stems  from  the  power  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
as  a  national  symbol.  Every  book  documented  as  read 
becomes  further  proof  that  his  greatness  stemmed  from 
his  being  a  self-made  man.  With  less  than  a  year's 
formal  schooling,  just  look,  these  studies  say  implicitly, 
at  what  an  education  Lincoln  got  anyway.  To  this  power- 
ful didactic  impulse  must  be  added  the  historical  disci- 


pline's ability  for  self-generation.  Once  someone  has 
concerned  himself  with  the  problem,  and  a  literature  on 
it  has  been  built  up,  more  literature  gets  written  on  the 
subject  of  that  body  of  literature  itself  —  whether  the 
problem  as  originally  formulated  was  properly  conceived 
or  not.  From  these  two  factors  come  our  concern  about 
and  knowledge  of  what  titles  Lincoln  read  and  our 
relative  unconcern  over  what  was  in  the  pages  beneath 
the  titles. 

It  also  seems  clear  that  the  direction  the  literature  on 
Lincoln's  reading  has  gone  to  date  is  explained  by  two 
assumptions  that  lay  behind  the  reasoning  of  men  like 
Barker  and  Houser:  Lincoln  was  a  great  reader,  and 
to  be  a  great  reader  was  to  have  read  a  large  number 
of  books.  The  first  statement  is  controversial  in  itself; 
William  Herndon  and  John  Hay  both  disputed  it.  But 
the  second  may  be  the  one  that  has  betrayed  historians 
the  most,  for  it  is  not  at  all  clear  how  readily  available 
books  were  in  Lincoln's  early  environment.  Yet  the  pre- 
sumption has  always  been  in  favor  of  the  view  that  Lin- 
coln read  many  books.  Barker,  for  example,  reasoned 
that  since  the  Clay  biography  in  Lincoln's  library  was 
published  in  1853,  therefore  Holland  must  have  referred 
to  Prentice's  earlier  work.  Why  not  just  assume  that 
Holland  was  wrong?  He  cited  no  evidence;  neither  did 
Coffin;  Houser  cited  Coffin;  and  so  it  went.  The  question 
became  which  book  he  read  rather  than  whether  he  read 
it  at  all.  Dennis  Hanks  may  prove  to  be  the  best  source 
of  all;  he  said  only  that  Lincoln  knew  Clay's  speeches. 
These  were  more  readily  available  than  biographies,  for 
they  were  printed  in  newspapers  and  circulated  in  cheap 
pamphlet  form  for  political  purposes.  Lincoln  was  no 
less  a  reader  for  having  read  the  speech  itself  rather  than 
George  Prentice's  abbreviated  and  biased  report  of  the 
speech.  But  to  think  of  Lincoln  as  a  reader  of  news- 
papers and  pamphlets  rather  than  books  is  to  think  of 
him  in  a  way  that  early  biographers  and  creators  of 
national  symbols  dreaded,  for  it  is  to  think  of  him  as  a 
politician.  Proof,  again,  lies  in  the  availability  of  liter- 
ature on  what  books  he  read  and  in  the  paucity  of  liter- 
ature on  what  was  in  the  books  and,  in  a  sense,  in  the 
culture  around  Lincoln.  To  compile  the  former  is  to  be 
concerned  about  the  symbolic  Lincoln;  to  study  the  latter 
is  to  be  concerned  about  the  historical  Lincoln. 

To  explain  the  general  confusion  in  regard  to  Lincoln's 
reading  in  the  above  way  is,  of  course,  to  oversimplify  a 
complicated  question.  Houser,  for  example,  included  an 
essay  on  Abraham  Lincoln  as  "Practical  Politician"  in 
his  collection  of  articles,  Lincoln's  Education  and  Other 
Essays.  Yet  he  betrayed  the  didactic  purpose  which  un- 
derlay his  other  efforts  to  discover  what  Lincoln  read  in 
the  very  first  sentence  of  his  essay  on  the  "Practical 
Politician":  "From  the  time  of  their  first  coming  to 
America,  the  Lincoln  family  numbered  among  its  mem- 
bers many  major  and  minor  politician  statesmen."  The 
awkwardness  embodied  in  that  piling  up  of  nouns  at 
the  end  of  the  sentence  —  "politician  statesmen"  —  be- 
trays Houser's  fundamental  uneasiness  with  the  idea  of 
conceiving  of  Lincoln  as  a  politician.  Moreover,  to  ex- 
plain the  confused  state  of  the  literature  on  Lincoln's 
reading  as  a  part  of  a  deeper  fear  of  seeing  him  in 
political  terms  ignores  the  important  purpose  of  some 
of  the  work  on  Lincoln's  reading;  some  of  it  was  done 
to  help  librarians  and  book  collectors.  Even  granting 
the  need  for  qualification  of  the  judgment,  one  is  still 
left  with  that  judgment  as  the  most  satisfactory  explana- 
tion for  the  strange  story  of  George  Prentice's  Biography 
of  Henry  Clay  and  Abraham  Lincoln. 

To  pursue  an  analysis  of  Prentice's  Biography  of 
Henry  Clay  from  the  standpoint  of  the  question  of  what 
Lincoln  could  have  learned  from  it,  if  he  did  read  it, 
is  bound  to  appear  as  something  of  an  anticlimax.  To 
make  it  appear  so  is  to  do  a  disservice  to  the  book,  for 
it  is  a  remarkable  production  in  many  ways.  For  one 
thing,  a  small  controversy  around  the  book  concerns  the 
possibility  that  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  may  have  writ- 
ten parts  of  it  when  sheets  of  Prentice's  script  were 
delayed  or  lost  in  the  mail  en  route  to  the  New  England 
publishers.  For  another,  as  the  first  biography  of  Henry 
Clay,  Prentice's  book  did  much  to  set  the  tone  for  many 
of  Clay's  subsequent  biographers,  even  ones  who  wrote 
over  a  hundred  years  later.  Finally,  the  book  is  simply 
a  bit  above  the  run-of-the-mill   campaign  biography. 
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Prentice  attempted  to  answer  Clay's  critics  directly 
rather  than  by  creating  the  impression  that  Clay  was  a 
man  of  whom  no  one  in  his  right  mind  could  be  critical 
and  Prentice  himself  occasionally  criticized  Clav  in  the 
book. 

Nevertheless,  the  circumstances  of  the  origin  of  the 
book  clearly  suggest  that  Prentice's  biography  was  writ- 
ten to  promote  Clay  more  than  to  understand  him  Pren- 
tice was  a  newspaperman.  Clay's  friends,  according  to 
Betty  Carolyn  Congleton's  study  of  "George  D.  Prentice  ■ 
Nineteenth  Century  Southern  Editor"  in  The  Register 
of  the  Kentucky  Historical  Society,  LXV  (April  1967) 
94-119,  engaged  Prentice  to  come  from  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut to  write  the  biography  because  they  wanted  to 
promote  him  as  a  presidential  candidate.  Prentice  worked 
fast;  engaged  to  do  the  job  in  the  spring  of  1830,  he  had 
finished  by  November. 

The  origins  being  what  they  were,  the  book  was  per- 
haps surprisingly  critical  of  Clay.  The  "Preface  "  in 
fact,  sounds  almost  bitter.  There  Prentice  explained  that 
he  had  talked  personally  to  Clay,  but  that  Clay  told  him 
less  than  he  might  have  for  the  very  reason  that  he  knew 
Prentice  was  writing  his  biography.  When  Prentice's 
publishers  wrote  Clay  to  ask  permission  to  publish  the 
book,  Clay  answered  by  stating  "that,  as  his  acts  were 
before  his  fellow-citizens,  he  could  properly  exercise  no 
censorship  or  control  over  the  comments,  either  of  friends 
or  enemies;  but,  that  he  must  frankly  acknowledge  the 
repugnance  of  his  own  private  feelings  to  the  contem- 
plated publication."  "Had  I  read  this  answer  in  season," 
said  Prentice,  "I  should  have  remained  in  New-England.'" 
Prentice's  "Preface"  may  have  been  only  a  strategy  to 
suggest  his  independence  of  judgment,  but  there  are  at 
least  three  indications  in  the  biography  that  he  did  not 
write  strictly  a  propaganda  piece.  First,  in  describing 
Clay  s  early  success  at  the  Kentucky  bar,  Prentice  rather 
candidly  pointed  out  that  Clay  won  a  case  with  a  specious 
argument.  "Such  a  decision,"  Prentice  said  of  the  court's 
judgment  in  the  case,  "could  not  now  be  obtained  in 
Kentucky,  and,  at  the  period  in  question,  was  obviously 
contrary  to  law."  By  stating  his  reservations  in  such  a 
manner,  moreover,  the  New  Englander  nattered  the  state 
in  which  he  had  recently  taken  up  residence  and  in 
which  he  would  soon  find  permanent  employment  as 
editor  of  the  Louisville  Journal. 

Second,  Prentice  did  mention  Henry  Clay's  duel  with 
Humphrey  Marshall  in  1808,  a  duel  resulting  from  a 
quarrel  over  a  resolution  Clay  introduced  in  the  Ken- 
tucky legislature  that  would  have  required  the  members 
to  wear  "garments  of  domestick  manufacture."  Here 
Prentice  stated  his  independence  in  no  uncertain  terms: 
It  is  the  legitimate  province  of  the  biographer  to  state 
facts,  and  not  to  apologize  for  error.  We  believe  that 
duelling,  in  all  its  forms,  should  be  reprobated.  We  have 
no  doubt,  that  Mr.  Clay  erred  in  this  affair  with  Mr 
Marshall,  and  it  is  said,  that  he  himself  looks  back  to 
the  incident  with  disapprobation  and  regret.  .  ."  Never- 
theless, Prentice  did  find  for  "Mr.  C.'s  admirers, 
much  consolation  in  the  fact,  that  the  quarrel  which  led 
to  the  catastrophe,  had  its  origin  in  his  devotion  to  the 
policy  of  encouraging  domestick  manufactures  —  a 
policy  which  .  .  .  has  done  so  much  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  nation."  Prentice  also' found,  in  the  otherwise  un- 
fortunate episode,  proof  of  Clay's  "personal  courage  " 
He  saw  the  duel  as  mitigated  by  the  primitive  circum- 
stances which  produced  "the  laws  of  honour,  which 
every  Kentuckian  of  that  day  was  taught  to  reverence  " 
Clay  may  have  regretted  the  Marshall  duel,  but  the 
early  Kentucky  code  of  honor  lingered  to  cause  a  later 
duel,  fought  just  four  years  before  Prentice  wrote  his 
book  On  April  8,  1826,  Clay  exchanged  two  shots  with 
the  brilliant,  but  eccentric  John  Randolph,  who  disguised 
his  silhouette  by  wearing  a  loose-fitting  sort  of  robe  and 
provided  too  vague  a  target  for  Clay  to  hit.  This  later 
farcical  contest  Prentice  chose  to  shunt  off  into  an  ap- 
pendix following  the  body  of  the  biography. 

Third,  Prentice  was  most  outspoken  in  his  criticism 
of  a  legal  case  involving  Clay  and  the  institution  of 
slavery  Clay  acted  as  prosecutor  of  a  Negro  slave  ac- 
cused of  murder.  The  slave  was  a  trusted  servant  un- 
used to  corporal  punishment.  When,  during  an  absence 
J.SJ?aSter'  ?  young  overseer  struck  him,  the  slave 
killed  the  man  in  a  fit  of  passion.  Prentice  held  firmly 


that  the  case  "had  all  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  manslaughter,  having  been  committed  in  a  moment 
of  sudden  exasperation,  and  without  the  shadow  of  pre- 
vious malice.  The  offence,  if  the  perpetrator  had  been 
a  white  man,  would  have  been  .  .  .  clearly  a  case  of 
manslaughter.  .  .  ."  Clay  argued,  however,  "that  al- 
though a  white  man,  who,  in  a  fit  of  rage  on  account  of 
personal  chastisement  killed  his  assailant,  would  be  e-uiltv 
of  manslaughter  and  not  murder,  a  slave  could  plead 
no  such  mitigation  .  .  .  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  duty  of 
slaves  to  submit  to  punishment."  Prentice  had  "not  a 
doubt,  that  this  argument  was  directly  opposed  to  the 
true  spirit  of  the  law.  ...  The  particular  law  which 
distinguishes  manslaughter  from  murder,  has  no  refer- 
ence to  the  duties  of  the  offender,  but  has  its  whole  foun- 
dation in  the  indulgence,  which  has  been  thought  due  to 
those  weaknesses  and  passions  of  human  nature,  which 
lead  to  the  violation  of  duties." 

Again,  Prentice  sought  mitigating  circumstances.  Clav 
customarily  appeared  for  the  defendant,  but  in  this  one 
case  wound  up  in  the  prosecutor's  role  because  he  was 
trying  to  get  a  friend  the  job  as  prosecuting  attorney. 
The  court  rejected  the  friend  but  offered  the  job  to  Clav 
who  accepted  it  because  he  would  be  able  to  transfer  the 
job  to  his  friend  at  a  future  date.  The  murder  case 
arose  before  the  transfer  took  place.  Clay  did  not  witness 
the  execution  and  Prentice  had  "heard  him  remark,  that 
he  regretted  the  part  he  had  taken  in  procuring  the  con- 
viction of  this  poor  slave,  more  than  any  other  act  of  his 
professional  life." 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  however;  Prentice's  book 
tor  the  most  part  is  a  brief  for  Henry  Clay.  A  consistent 
theme  of  the  book  from  preface  to  conclusion  was  spe- 
cifically partisan.  The  theme  began  as  an  apologia  for 
biographies  of  civil  figures.  "I  am  not  unaware,"  said 
Prentice  as  he  introduced  his  work,  "that  the  written  his- 
tory of  a  man,  whose  life  exhibits  no  adventures,  save 
those  of  an  intellectual  character,  is  seldom  read  with 
that  enthusiasm,  which  is  generally  called  forth  by  the 
story  even  of  a  second  rate  chieftan."  Nevertheless, 
Prentice  announced  that  Henry  Clay  was  "a  man 
whose  moral  and  mental  history  should  be  regarded  as 
a  portion  of  the  common  riches  of  the  human  race  — 
one  of  those  noble-minded  existences,  from  whom  the 
world  s  happiness  and  glory  are  yet  to  spring;  and  there 
is  more  profit  in  scanning  the  mind  of  such  a  being  — 
m  marking  the  origin,  the  combination,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  its  powerful  elements  —  than  in  contemplating 
the  successes  of  all  the  military  conquerors,  from  Alex- 
ander to  Napoleon."  Fifteen  years  after  Waterloo,  Na- 
poleon was  much  on  the  American  as  well  as  the  Euro- 
pean mind,  and  contrasts  with  Napoleonic  military  glorv 
did  not  hurt  a  political  figure's  reputation. 

Even  more  on  the  American  mind  was  the  specter  of 
an  American  chieftan,  Andrew  Jackson.  Thus  a  con- 
sistent theme  of  Clay's  life  meshed  perfectly  with  the 
stance  Prentice  took  as  the  biographer  of  a  civilian  whose 
adventures  were  all  of  the  mind  (excluding  a  couple  of 
minor  duels,  of  course,  in  which  no  one  was  hurt).  Clay's 
career  of  attacking  Jackson  began  as  early  as  1818 
when  he  denounced  Jackson's  role  in  the  Seminole  War 
inua  ?p^,ech,  ln  the  House  of  Representatives.  Prentice 
echoed  Clay  s  attack  on  Jackson's  actions  in  no  uncertain 
terms.  The  war  in  1818  was  caused  by  the  harshness 
of  the  treaty  made  with  the  Indians  in  1814,  following 
a  war  in  which  Jackson  had  also  been  the  victorious 
genera  .  By  this  treaty,"  said  Prentice,  "the  American 
general  subjected  the  miserable  natives  to  terms  more 
odious  and  tyrannical,  than  even  the  Goths  and  Vandals 
.  .  .  were  ever  known  to  impose  upon  a  conquered  peo- 
ple. Although  the  condition  of  the  Indians  was  so  piti- 
able, that  our  people  were  absolutely  required  to  save 
them  from  starvation  by  gratuitous  supplies  of  bread; 
although  they  were  bending  down  before  us  as  humbly 
and  as  helplessly  as  they  could  have  knelt  before  their 
God  —  the  chieftan-conqueror,  forgetting,  perhaps  the 
eternal  principles  of  justice  and  mercy  in  the  intensity  of 
his  patriotism;  refused  to  grant  them  peace,  unless  they 
would  yield  a  large  portion  of  their  territory,  convey  to 
the  United  States  important  powers  and  privileges  over 
the  remainder,  and  surrender  into  his  hands  the  pro- 
phets of  their  nation 


not  one  of  the  hostile  chiefs, 


who,  with  their  followers,  constituted  at  least  two  thirds 
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of  the  nation,  affixed  his  mark  to  the  instrument."  The 
treaty  violated  the  ninth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent 
with  England,  which  stipulated  that  war  with  the  Indi- 
ans (fighting  at  the  time  of  the  Treaty)  must  cease  and 
that  their  lands  must  be  restored.  Prentice  ended  with 
a  judgment  on  Jackson's  Indian  treaty  that  would  have 
shaken  the  frontier:  ".  .  .  its  whole  character  was  so 
manifestly  oppressive,  that  the  poor  Indians  who  were 
the  victims  of  it,  had,  if  we  mistake  not,  a  right,  under 
the  immutable  laws  of  nature,  to  rise  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, and  redeem  themselves  from  vassalage." 

As  if  the  conclusion  of  the  first  war  were  not  enough, 
the  second  witnessed,  according  to  Prentice,  even  greater 
outrages  on  the  part  of  General  Jackson.  He  massacred 
Indian  prisoners;  he  executed  two  British  citizens,  one  of 
them  in  direct  defiance  of  the  sentence  of  a  court  martial 
Jackson  had  himself  instituted;  and  he  attacked  and 
occupied  a  Spanish  fortress. 

In  1830,  the  anti-military  theme  was  even  more  specifi- 
cally partisan;  Jackson  was  not  only  a  one-time  enemy 
of  Clay,  but  also  the  President  and  Clay's  most  likely 
opponent  if  the  latter  were  to  run  in  1832.  The  con- 
sistency of  this  partisan  theme  in  the  book  should  never 
be  ignored.  It  should  also  be  noted,  however,  that  Pren- 
tice incidentally  pointed  to  a  theme  in  Clay's  views  on 
Indian  policy  which  was  largely  ignored  even  by  twen- 
tieth-century biographers  and  has  only  recently  begun 
to  attract  the  interest  of  historians  of  the  Whig  party 
(see,  for  example,  Daniel  Walker  Howe,  ed.,  The  Ameri- 
can Whigs  [New  York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  1973]). 

Prentice's  interest  in  proving  that  Clay  was  a  Jeffer- 
sonian  may  surprise  those  whose  view  of  the  Whig  party 
stems  largely  from  acquaintance  with  Daniel  Webster's 
thought.  Prentice  stated  flatly  that  Jefferson  was  "the 
man  from  whom  he  [Clay]  had  learned  his  own  political 
principles."  And  Prentice  urged  this  in  the  face  of  some 
obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  by  his  own  book.  To  urge 
Clay's  Jeffersonianism  was  to  be  at  odds  with  Clay's 
other  great  distinguishing  characteristics  in  Prentice's 
scheme:  his  consistent  advocacy  of  a  national  system  of 
internal  improvements  and  protective  tariffs.  The  biog- 
rapher himself  duly  noted  the  problem:  "It  was  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  expressed  in  one  of  his 
messages  to  congress,  that,  under  the  constitution,  roads 
and  canals  could  not  be  constructed  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment, without  the  consent  of  the  state  or  states 
through  which  they  were  to  pass."  Moreover,  James 
Madison,  who  clearly  had  a  stronger  claim  than  Clay 
to  being  the  inheritor  of  the  Jeffersonian  mantle,  had 
also  "stated  his  convictions  .  .  .  that  Internal  Improve- 
ments were  not  within  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
government."  Modern  biographers  simply  note  with 
irony  what  for  Prentice  was  an  insoluble  anomaly.  Nor 
did  Prentice  note  what  Clement  Eaton  did  in  1957  (in 
Henry  Clay  and  the  Art  of  American  Politics  [Boston: 
Little,  Brown]),  that  Jefferson  condemned  Clay  in  1818 
for  "rallying  an  opposition  to  the  [Monroe]  administra- 
tion." 

What  is  perhaps  most  notable  for  Lincoln  students 
about  Prentice's  brand  of  Clay  partisanship  is  its  peculi- 
arly Northern  hue.  It  has  already  been  noted  that  Clay's 
successful  prosecution  of  a  slave  for  murder  gained 
Prentice's  critical  denunciation.  This  anti-slavery  stance 
permeated  the  whole  book.  Writing  in  1937,  Glyndon  G. 
Van  Deusen  in  The  Life  of  Henry  Clay  (Boston:  Little, 
Brown)  found  Clay's  career  of  involvement  with  the 
slavery  question  a  rather  checkered  one.  Even  in  the 
first  stages  of  the  Missouri  controversy,  from  which  Clay 
would  ultimately  emerge  as  a  symbol  of  compromise,  the 
Kentuckian  appeared  as  an  ardent  champion  of  strictly 
Southern  interests.  Van  Deusen  summarized  Clay's  posi- 
tion on  the  crisis  as  of  1819  this  way:  "He  expounded 
volubly  the  old  Jeffersonian  argument  of  mitigation  by 
diffusion  [thus  supporting  slavery  expansion  into  the 
West],  extolled  the  black  slavery  of  Kentucky  as  con- 
trasted with  the  'white  slavery'  of  the  North,  and  stood 
staunchly  for  states'  rights,  using  the  argument  later 
made  famous  by  William  Pinkney's  demand  that  Missouri 
should  not  be  forced  to  come  into  the  Union  'shorn  of 
her  beams.' " 

Prentice,  by  contrast,  could  find  but  one  exception  to 
Clay's  consistent  opposition  to  slavery  (the  murder  trial 


noted  previously).  Clay's  political  career  commenced 
with  his  advocating  a  provision  for  gradual  emancipa- 
tion in  the  campaign  to  revise  Kentucky's  constitution 
in  1797.  In  this  effort,  Clay  failed,  but  as  a  lawyer  Clay 
volunteered  to  act  as  counsel  "Whenever  a  slave  brought 
an  action  at  law  for  his  liberty."  Clay  advocated  coloni- 
zation of  freed  Negroes  in  Africa  as  an  anti-slavery  mea- 
sure. He  knew  of  "the  sufferings,  the  mental  and  bodily 
degradation,  of  the  slave."  Yet  he  also  "spoke  of  the 
dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  an  insurrection  of  the 
blacks."  The  solution  for  the  one  problem  was  to  free 
them,  but  for  the  other  it  was  to  send  those  freed  away. 
The  colonists  would  be  missionaries  of  republicanism  and 
Christianity  in  Africa. 

To  make  Clay's  anti-slavery  career  consistent,  how- 
ever, Prentice  had  to  draw  a  subtly  different  picture  of 
Clay's  first  reaction  to  the  Missouri  controversy.  Pren- 
tice did  not  hide  Clay's  action.  "From  the  first  intro- 
duction of  this  unhappy  topic  into  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives," he  wrote,  "Mr.  Clay,  who,  at  one  rapid 
glance,  foresaw  all  its  fearful  consequences,  took  a  de- 
cided and  active  part  against  the  proposed  condition 
[that  Missouri  could  enter  the  Union  only  by  forbidding 
slavery]."  Prentice  merely  said  that  Clay's  arguments 
were  different  from  those  Van  Deusen  describes.  Pren- 
tice claimed  that  Clay's  objections  were  made  strictly  on 
constitutional  grounds:  "No  man  was  more  ready  than 
he  to  embrace  every  practicable  scheme  for  eradicating 
or  mitigating  the  evil.  Of  this  disposition,  he  had,  from 
his  boyhood,  given  frequent  and  abundant  evidence;  but 
he  believed  that  the  constitution  had  withheld  from  con- 
gress all  power  over  the  subject."  Prentice  made  no 
mention  of  Clay's  treading  on  ground  that  approached 
the  pro-slavery  argument  (cf.  Van  Deusen's  references 
to  Clay's  advocating  geographical  expansion  and,  more 
important,  his  argument  that  chattel  slavery  was  better 
than  wage  slavery).  For  his  own  part,  Prentice  took 
the  view  which,  when  adopted  by  Seward  and  Lincoln 
more  than  twenty  years  later,  outraged  many  advocates 
of  compromise  on  the  slavery  question:  the  slavery  ques- 
tion "will  continue  to  convulse  the  country  more  or  less, 
whilst  the  union  or  slavery  remains." 

George  Prentice's  view  of  Clay  was  special,  one  is 
tempted  to  say,  for  its  New  England-ness.  He  did  make 
gestures  towards  frontier  democracy,  saying  that  Clay 
was  a  self-made  man,  that  he  was  an  enemy  of  aristo- 
crats, and  that  he  was  a  friend  of  the  laboring  man. 
Clay's  economic  policies  "called  up,  as  by  the  wand  of 
enchantment,  the  lively  village  and  the  flourishing  manu- 
factory, upon  half  our  mountain  streams";  Prentice  never 
suggested  that  they  could  create  cities.  But  the  ringing 
condemnation  of  Jackson's  Indian  policies  (whatever  sug- 
gested it,  and  it  seems  likely  that  it  was  political  ani- 
mosity to  Andrew  Jackson,  who  happened  to  have  been 
a  general)  and  the  anti-slavery  emphasis  marked  the 
book  as  reading  for  another  constituency. 

Whether  Abraham  Lincoln  literally  formed  a  part  of 
that  constituency  we  do  not,  as  was  argued  in  the  first 
part  of  this  article,  know.  Certainly  Prentice  created  a 
Henry  Clay  from  whom  Lincoln  could  learn  about  Indian 
policy  and  with  whom  an  anti-slavery  Republican  could 
be  comfortable.  Difficult  as  it  is  to  find  evidence  whether 
Lincoln  read  a  book  or  not,  it  is  even  harder  to  ascertain 
what  he  derived  from  what  he  read.  In  the  case  of 
biographies,  it  is  especially  difficult  —  if  we  are  to 
believe  William  Herndon,  who  described  Lincoln's  reac- 
tion to  a  biography  of  Edmund  Burke  which  Herndon 
had  just  purchased: 

One  morning  Lincoln  came  into  the  office  and,  seeing 
the  book  in  my  hands,  inquired  what  I  was  reading. 
I  told  him,  at  the  same  time  observing  that  it  was  an 
excellent  work  and  handing  the  book  over  to  him.  Tak- 
ing it  in  his  hand  he  threw  himself  down  on  the  office 
sofa  and  hastily  ran  over  its  pages,  reading  a  little 
here  and  there.  At  last  he  closed  and  threw  it  on  the 
table  with  the  exclamation,  "No,  I've  read  enough  of 
it.  It's  like  all  the  others.  Biographies  as  generally 
written  are  not  only  misleading,  but  false.  The  author 
of  this  life  of  Burke  makes  a  wonderful  hero  out  of 
his  subject.  He  magnifies  his  perfections  .  .  .  and 
suppresses  his  imperfections.  ...  In  most  instances 
they  [biographers]  commemorate  a  lie,  and  cheat  pos- 
terity out  of  the  truth." 
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Politics  makes  strange 
bedfellows,  and  there  are  none 
stranger  than  President  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  his  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  Gideon  Welles. 
Welles  was  not  only  a  Demo- 
crat before  he  became  a  Repub- 
lican, but  more  or  less  a  Demo- 
crat of  the  Loco-Foco  variety; 
"Locofoco"  was  Lincoln's 
Whiggish  term  of  opprobrium 
for  his  Democratic  opponents. 
An  ardent  expansionist,  Welles 
urged  Martin  Van  Buren  to 
embrace  the  cause  of  Texas 
annexation  in  1844;  Lincoln 
made  an  early  mark  in  national 
politics  when,  as  a  Congress- 
man, he  opposed  the  war  with 
Mexico  for  Texas.  George  D. 
Prentice,  whose  editorials  Lin- 
coln admired,  had  been 
Welles's  arch  rival  in  Connecti- 
cut's political  newspaper  wars. 
Nevertheless,  in  1861,  the  two 
men  began  a  cooperative  effort 
to  win  the  war  against  the 
South  and  keep  the  Republican 
party  in  power. 

John  Niven's  new  biography, 
Gideon  Welles:  Lincoln's  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  (New  York: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1973), 
win  be  described  as  the  "defini- 
tive" work  on  the  famous  white- 
bearded  Civil  War  diarist.  Over 
650-pages  long,  prodigiously 
researched,  and  smoothly 
written,  the  book  deserves  that 
description  in  many  ways.  Still, 
such  a  description  does  not 
quite  capture  the  essence  of 
Professor  Niven's  work. 
Despite  the  importance  of 
Welles's  position  in  President 
Lincoln's  administration  and 
the  frequent  use  made  of  his 
diaries  by  many  writers  on  the 
Civil  War  era,  Welles  has  been  a 
man  more  often  referred  to  than 
studied,  analyzed,  and  under- 
stood. His  writings  have  been 
like  a  sign-post  pointing  the 
way  to  understanding  the  Lin- 
coln administration;  few  have 
stopped  to  study  the  make-up  of 
the  sign  itself.  Therefore,  one 
gets  less  the  feeling  of  satis- 
faction associated  with  lear- 
ning the  definitive  word  than 
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FIGURE  1.  Gideon  Welles  was  born  in  Glasten- 
bury,  Connecticut  in  1802.  He  attended  the 
Episcopal  Academy  in  Cheshire,  Connecticut  and 
Alden  Partridge's  military  school  in  Norwich, 
Vermont.  His  father  wanted  him  to  become  a 
lawyer,  but  Welles  became  a  newspaper  man, 
editing  the  Hartford  Times.  He  served  four  terms  in 
the  Connecticut  state  legislature  where  he  wrote 
America  s  first  general  incorporation  law  by 
which  businessmen  gained  limited  liability  accor- 
ding to  general  rules  established  by  law  rather 
than  through  a  special  grant  of  monopoly  privi- 
leges from  the  legislature.  While  serving  as  chief  of 
the  Navy's  Bureau  of  Provisions  and  Clothing 
under  Democrat  James  K.  Polk,  Welles  gained 
valuable  experience  in  administering  naval  af- 
•lrif  ™nd  also  esta|blished  valuable  connections 
with  Maine's  Hannibal  Hamlin.  As  Lincoln's  vice- 
president,  Hamlin  was  later  entrusted  with  the 
choice  of  naval  secretary  for  Lincoln's  cabinet. 
Welles  was  a  capable  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
reading  a  staggering  amount  of  the  in-coming 
correspondence  (perhaps  one-third)  and  drafting 
replies  in  his  own  hand. 


the  feelings  of  surprise  and 
curiosity  stimulated  by  finding 
an  important  but  previously 
hidden  historical  personality. 
Niven's  book  makes  one  want 
to  get  out  materials  on  and  by 
Welles  and  to  study  them  rather 
than  to  shelve  the  Welles 
materials  and  say,  "We  know 
exactly  where  he  fits  in  now." 

In  Francis  B.  Carpenter's 
popular  ideological  painting  of 
President  Lincoln  and  his  cabi- 
net, the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
occupies  the  true  center  of  the 
painting  (but  not  the  focus  of 
the  painting,  which  is  on  Lin- 
coln, of  course  [see  Lincoln  Lore 
Number  1623]).  Carpenter  rend- 
ered Welles's  position  in  Lin- 
coln's cabinet  accurately,  but 
Welles  has  suffered  neglect 
while  more  colorful  person- 
alities to  the  left  and  right  of 
him  like  Edwin  Stanton  and 
Montgomery  Blair  have  been 
repeatedly  etched  in  strong 
passages  in  many  books  and 
articles  about  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. Niven  does  not  imply  that 
Welles  occupied  the  position  of 
central  importance  in  Lincoln's 
administrative  family;  on  the 
contrary,  he  quite  clearly 
shows  that  Welles  was  "not  a 
member  of  the  inner  circle"  of 
Lincoln's  cabinet.  Niven  does 
show,  however,  that  Welles  was 
much  less  conservative  and 
predictable  and  much  closer  to 
Lincoln's  positions  on  many 
issues  than  historians 
previously  thought. 

Far  from  colorless,  Welles 
had  a  radical  streak  in  him. 
Niven  argues  that  he  "inheri- 
ted" it  from  his  father,  a  Jeffer- 
sonian  Republican  and  reli- 
gious skeptic  from  the  high 
Federalist  and  staunchly 
Calvinist  state  of  Connecticut. 
Welles  became  an  early 
follower  of  Andrew  Jackson 
and  the  father  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  Connecticut. 
Uncharacteristically  for  a  poli- 
tical organizer,  Welles  had 
some  strong  political  opinions 
and  definitely  leaned  towards 
the  radical  or  Loco-Foco  wing 
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FIGURE  2.  John  P.  Hale  was  Gideon  Welles's  "nemesis," 
according  to  Professor  Niven.  New  Hampshire's  Senator 
Hale  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs,  and  he  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
feuded  constantly  over  the  awarding  of  naval  contracts 
and  Welles's  unfortunate  penchant  for  nepotism  in  the 
administration  of  naval  affairs.  Hale  eventually  sup- 
ported Salmon  P.  Chase's  bid  for  the  Republican  presi- 
dential nomination  in  1864. 

of  the  Democratic  party. 

Niven's  book  is  more  truly  a  biography  than  the  subtitle 
suggests,  for  he  spends  a  great  deal  of  time  on  Welles's  early 
career  before  he  became  Lincoln's  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  He 
suffers,  therefore,  from  the  problems  many  biographers  have: 
the  man's  life  that  they  are  studying  generally  spans  a  great 
period  of  time  and  therefore  requires  writing  about  eras  of 
history  that  are  not  necessarily  the  writer's  particular  special- 
ty. This  makes  the  biographer  rely  less  upon  his  own 
synthetic  judgments  than  upon  the  most  acceptable  histori- 
cal interpretations  of  others  for  the  periods  beyond  his  major 
area  of  interest.  Professor  Niven's  first  book  was  about 
Connecticut  during  the  Civil  War;  his  judgments  about 
Welles's  role  in  the  era  Niven  knows  most  about  seem  indepen- 
dent and  do  not  follow  closely  or  slavishly  any  particular 
school  of  thought  about  the  Civil  War.  When  Niven  writes 
about  Welles  as  the  early  organizer  of  the  Democracy  in 
Connecticut,  however,  he  follows  rather  closely  the  inter- 
pretation of  party  formation  in  this  era  laid  down  by  Richard 
P.  McCormick's  book,  The  Second  American  Party  System: 
Party  Formation  in  the  Jacksonian  Era  (Chapel  Hill:  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  Press,  1966). 

It  is  McCormick's  contention  that  party  formation  during 
the  Jacksonian  era  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  economic 
interests  or  local  issues,  and  the  Democratic  and  Whig  parties 
were  not  continuations  of  the  Federalist  and  Jeffersonian 
Republican  parties.  Parties  arose  to  battle  for  the  presidency 
when  there  was  no  candidate  with  which  the  particular 
section  of  the  country  could  identify  as  a  sectional  choice.  In 
Connecticut,  therefore,  no  Jackson  partisans  appeared  until 
"they  saw  some  prospect  that  Adams  might  lose  the  presi- 
dency." The  Jacksonians  did  not  contest  local  elections  in 
Connecticut  until  they  were  sustained  by  the  outside  help  of 
federal  patronage  available  because  of  Jackson's  victory  in 
1828.  The  two  parties  became  much  more  evenly  matched  in 
1832,  when  the  Jacksonians  made  a  much  stronger  showing. 
Henry  Clay  simply  did  not  have  the  sectional  identification  in 
Connecticut  that  New  England's  own  John  Quincy  Adams 
had  had;  therefore  Jackson's  men  could  make  great  gains.  To 
perceive  party  formation  in  this  way,  of  course,  is  to  see 
politics  as  pure  opportunism:  parties  formed  when  ambitious 


local  organizers  had  a  chance  to  win  and  therefore  chanced 
their  fortunes  on  one  national  personality  or  another. 

Thus  McCormick  (and  his  case  is  important,  for  his  book 
has  influenced  many  others  besides  John  Niven)  argues  that 
the  Democratic  and  Whig  parties  "of  the  1840's  were  'ar- 
tificial,' in  that  they  seemingly  existed  in  defiance  of  the  real 
sectional  antagonisms  that  were  present  at  the  time."  He  sees 
them  as  artificial,  too,  in  the  sense  that  their  appeal  to  the 
voters  had  nothing  to  do  with  issues  that  affected  the  voters  in 
any  way.  This  is  McCormick's  description  of  American  ante- 
bellum politics  before  the  1850's: 

The  second  American  party  system  also  brought  into 
vogue  a  new  campaign  style.  Its  ingredients  can  scarcely  be 
described  with  precision,  but  they  included  an  emphasis  on 
dramatic  spectacles  —  such  as  the  mass  rally,  the  pro- 
cession, and  the  employment  of  banners,  emblems,  songs, 
and  theatrical  devices  —  and  on  club-like  associations, 
colorful  personalities,  and  emotionally  charged  appeals  to 
party  loyalty.  Politics  in  this  era  took  on  a  dramatic 
function.  It  enabled  voters  throughout  the  nation  to  ex- 
perience the  thrill  of  participating  in  what  amounted  to  a 
great  democratic  festival  that  seemed  to  perceptive  foreign 
observers  to  be  remarkably  akin  to  the  religious  festivals  of 
Catholic  Europe. 

In  their  exciting  election  campaigns,  the  Americans  of 
that  generation  found  a  satisfying  form  of  cultural  expres- 
sion. Perhaps  because  there  were  so  few  emotional  outlets 
available  to  them  of  equal  effectiveness,  they  gave  them- 
selves up  enthusiastically  to  the  vast  drama  of  the  election 
contest.  They  eagerly  assumed  the  identity  of  partisans, 
perhaps  for  much  the  same  reason  that  their  descendants 
were  to  become  Dodger  fans,  Shriners,  or  rock-and-roll 
addicts.  In  this  guise,  at  least,  campaigns  had  little  to  do 
with  government  or  public  policy,  or  even  with  the  choice  of 
officials.  For  the  party  leaders,  of  course,  the  purpose  of  the 
campaign  was  to  stimulate  the  faithful  and,  if  possible, 
convert  the  wayward  in  order  to  produce  victory  at  the  polls. 
Professor  Niven  adds  an  element  to  McCormick's  picture  of 
the  origins  of  the  second  American  party  system.  He  suggests 
that  Welles  and  other  early  party  organizers  copied  the 
"dramatic"  techniques  that  McCormick  described  in  the 
above  passage  from  the  great  religious  revivals  that  swept 
America  in  the  1820's  and  1830's.  This  was  opportunism 
indeed  on  Welles's  part,  for  that  cool  occasional  Episcopalian 
and  Jeffersonian  skeptic  certainly  had  no  truck  with  the 
pietistic  fervor  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Second  Great  Awaken- 
ing. Even  with  this  addition  to  McCormick's  scheme,  Niven's 
overall  characterization  of  Welles's  role  in  organizing  the 
Democracy  in  Connecticut  is  recognizable  as  nearly  pure 
McCormick: 

Writing  .  .  .  ,  when  revivalist  techniques  had  been  rather 
completely  borrowed  and  secularized  in  politics,  Michel 
Chevalier  [a  foreign  observer  of  the  American  scene]  was 
astonished  at  the  ritualistic  tone  of  party  contests.  His  vivid 
descriptions  of  Democratic  parades  clearly  establish  their 
evangelical  character.  He  was  struck  by  their  resemblance 
to  religious  processions  he  had  seen  in  Mexico  and  in 
Europe  —  the  torches,  the  mottoes,  the  transparencies,  "the 
halting  places"  —  all  the  symbolic  trappings  and  varieties 
of  quasi-mystical  experience.  Tocqueville,  who  visited  the 
United  States  three  years  earlier,  had  generalized  in  a 
similar  vein:  "Every  religious  doctrine,"  he  wrote  in  one  of 
his  pocket  notebooks,  [  "  ]  has  a  political  doctrine  which  by 
affinity  is  attached  to  it."  Gideon  Welles  would  have  cheer- 
fully applied  such  a  notion  to  New  England  Federalism, 
while  rejecting  its  application  to  Jacksonian  Democracy. 
Yet  he  did  not  scruple  to  employ  both  the  form  and  sub- 
stance of  the  second  Great  Awakening  in  his  political  and 
editorial  work.  He  owed  more  to  the  itinerant  evangelists 
than  he  knew,  or  would  have  cared  to  admit. 
To  borrow  McCormick's  thesis,  however,  causes  special  pro- 
blems for  a  biographer  who  is  sympathetic  towards  his  sub- 
ject: how  does  one  make  Welles  look  good  when  he  is  the  oppor- 
tunistic manipulator  of  an  "artificial"  system  of  essentially 
cosmetic  politics?  It  is  fair  to  say  that  Niven  is  sympathetic 
towards  Gideon  Welles,  although  he  is  not  uncritical.  Niven 
rather  skillfully  shows  both  sides  of  Welles's  struggle  with 
Samuel  F.  DuPont  over  the  effectiveness  of  monitors  and 
later,  for  example,  he  is  downright  censorious  of  Welles's 
conservative  defense  of  Andrew  Johnson's  do-nothing 
Reconstruction  policies  after  the  Civil  War.  Earlier  in  the 
book,  however,  Niven  is  wont  to  argue  that  Welles  was  a  pro- 
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fessional  politician,  yes,  but  one  who  cared  more  sincerely 
about  the  issues  than  his  average  peers.  McCormick's  thesis 
then,  is  at  odds  with  the  biographer's  natural  defensiveness 
about  his  subject. 

Certainly  Welles  was  an  adept  practitioner  of  the  political 
arts,  and  Niven  is  not  afraid  to  admit  it.  Allegedly  a  principled 
Jacksonian  opponent  of  banks,  Welles  signed  the  "memorial 
praying  for  the  incorporation  of  the  Farmers  and  Mechanics 
Bank  of  Hartford,"  which  would  be  a  "pet"  bank  to  receive 
from  the  Democratic  administration  in  Washington  some  of 
the  federal  government's  funds  as  deposits.  When  members  of 
an  opposing  faction  of  Welles's  party  managed  to  gain  a  nomi- 
nation to  run  for  Congress  for  one  of  their  members,  Welles 
supported  him  in  his  newspaper  but  published  anonymous 
letters  attacking  the  candidate  in  his  paper  too  (page  114) 
Though  he  had  himself  been  sympathetic  with  the  working- 
men  s  movement  in  the  Democratic  party,  he  attacked  some 
factional  enemies  as  atheistic  radicals  for  having  once 
supported  the  same  movement,  (pages  140-141).  By  1846 
Welles  was  beginning  to  have  serious  ideological  differences 
with  the  Democratic  administration  of  James  K.  Polk,  which 
he  thought  had  sold  out  the  Northern  Democracy  for  the  slave 
power  s  interest  in  Texas  and  low  tariffs.  Yet  Welles  had  urged 
Van  Buren  to  climb  aboard  the  Texas  bandwagon  to  gain  the 
Democratic  nomination  in  1844,  and  he  held  on  to  his  patron- 
age job  in  the  Navy  Department's  Bureau  of  Provisions  and 
Clothing  even  while  he  tried  to  undermine  the  administration 
that  appointed  him  (pages  224-225).  Clearly,  Welles's  dismay 
with  the  Democratic  party  was  less  a  matter  of  sincere  con- 
cern about  the  slavery  or  even  the  slavery-expansion  issue 
than  it  was  a  matter  of  fear  and  anger  that  Northerners  were 
being  pushed  out  of  the  jobs  wielded  by  the  Democratic  party 
when  it  ruled  Washington.  Welles  also  supported  Isaac 
I oucey,  his  long-term  factional  enemy  in  the  Connecticut 
Democracy,  in  his  bid  for  appointment  as  Attorney  General  in 
Polk  s  cabinet,  not  because  Toucey  was  a  qualified  applicant 
because  Welles  wanted  to  get  him  out  of  the  state  (page 

Nevertheless,  Niven  calls  Welles  a  "democratic  idealist," 
aS?  t  ,  jS  SOme  Persuasive  evidence.  After  all,  the  effect  of 
office-holding  on  some  politicians  is  to  make  them  mindless 
defenders  of  the  administration  that  employs  them.  Welles's 
course  of  action  towards  the  Polk  administration  may  have 
been  'devious,"  a  word  Niven  uses  to  describe  it,  but  he 
probably  would  also  have  been  accused  of  deviousness  had  he 
defended  an  administration  he  did  not  really  believe  in  In 
many  ways,  Welles  was  truly  and  idealistically  democratic 

i  ™  ,,e  &n}\masonic  fervor  struck  Connecticut,  for  exam- 
ple, Welles,  himself  a  Mason,  suggested  that  the  Masons 
ought  to  dissolve  their  order  out  of  respect  for  public  opinion 

L he  problem  here  is  serious,  and  it  is  a  general  one  for  the 
historical  discipline.  If  every  biographer  followed  Niven's 
course,  adopting  the  latest  interpretation  of  the  period  but 
noting  the  exception  represented  by  his  own  subject's  life 
then  the  historian  would  be  faced  with  interpretations  that 
described  movements  as  a  whole  but  failed  to  describe  accur- 
ately the  course  of  any  single  man.  Professor  Niven  might 
have  demonstrated  a  bit  more  independence  in  his  judgments 
about  this  phase  of  Welles's  life. 

Niven  could  have  done  so,  had  he  been  more  willing  to 
describe  and  analyze  Gideon  Welles's  political  ideas  If  there 
is  any  consistent  failing  in  Niven's  otherwise  artful  and  solid 
book,  it  is  his  reluctance  to  give  the  reader  much  intellectual 
biography.  One  learns  a  great  deal  about  what  Welles  thought 
of  men,  but  what  he  thought  of  measures  often  remains 
infunatingly  vague.  There  is  very  little,  for  example,  about 
Welles  s  reading,  and  very  probably  he  did  not  read  very 
much.  However,  one  does  learn  to  one's  astonishment  that  in 
aJ P™et  Teetm,g,to  discuss  Andrew  Johnson  and  the  Tenure 
n  ■  i  m  u!'  Wlelles  was  the  only  member  who  knew  that 
Daniel  Webster  had  given  a  speech  on  removals  from  office 
1  here  is  doubtless  plenty  of  material  for  at  least  a  skinny  little 
chapter  on  Welles  s  ideology,  if  not  his  reading,  for  he  was  a 
newspaper  editor  and  wrote  hundreds  of  editorials  Yet 
nowhere  in  the  book  is  there  much  effort  to  stitch  together  the 
ideas  that  he  in  Welles's  writings.  The  result  is  that  one  hears 

^Omr^°ufeSS0r  NlVen  that  Welles  was  a  more  principled 
idealist  than  many  wire-pullers,  but  one  has  trouble  putting 
one  s  finger  on  the  principles  and  ideals. 

It  is  not  the  case  that  Professor  Niven  is  incapable  of  such 
an  analysis  for  on  occasion  he  makes  very  acute  analyses  of 
speeches  and  ideas.  Take,  for  example,  William  Seward's  1858 


irrepressible  conflict"  speech.  The  common  wisdom  on  this 
speech  is  that  the  phrase  "irrepressible  conflict"  was  catchy 
and  led  to  the  easy  stereotype  that  Seward  was  too  radical  on 
the  slavery  question.  Seward's  biographer,  Glyndon  Van 
Deusen,  urges  this  point  and  otherwise  describes  the  speech 
as  an  attack  on  the  Democratic  party  for  having  "become  a 
sectional  and  local  party"  (Van  Deusen's  words).  Niven 
agrees  with  Van  Deusen  but  adds  a  perceptive  point  quite  at 
odds  with  Van  Deusen's  characterization  but  fully  as 
explanatory  of  the  speech's  tendency  to  hurt  Seward's  chance 
for  the  Republican  nomination  in  1860: 
Beyond  the  words  themselves,  the  tenor  of  the  Rochester 
speech  shook  the  precarious  unity  of  the  Republican  party 
Seward  spoke  as  a  Whig,  not  as  a  Republican,  and  he  reck- 
lessly and  falsely  charged  that  Democrats  had  always  been 
proslavery.   Thomas  Jefferson,  Andrew  Jackson,  and 
James  K.  Polk  had  all  been  all  [sic]  slaveholders;  Martin 
Van  Buren  had  appeased  the  slave  power  in  his  first 
inaugural.  Slavery,  Seward  implied,  had  been  a  source  of 
political  division  between  the  Whigs  and  the  Democrats 
with  the  Democrats  always  upholding  the  institution. 
1  hus  the  problem  with  Seward  was  his  Whiggishness  rather 
than  his  radicalism  on  the  slavery  question.  He  did  not  say 
that  the  Democratic  party  had  become  a  tool  of  slavery  but 
that  it  always  had  been. 
Niven  holds  that,  just  as  Welles  became  a  Democrat  of 
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FIGURE  3.  David  G.  Farragut  was  a  Southerner 
chosen  largely  by  virtue  of  his  seniority  to  head  the 
naval  expedition  to  capture  New  Orleans.  Farragut 
was  nearsighted  but  did  not  wear  glasses,  was  sixty 
years  old,  and  had  been  passed  over  for  other  com- 
mands before.  Yet  in  1863,  Lincoln  told  Welles  that 
"there  had  not  been,  take  it  all  in  all,  so  good  an 
appointment  in  either  branch  of  the  service  as 
Farragut." 
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somewhat  radical  or  Loco-Foco  leanings,  when  he  changed 
parties  he  became  the  leader  of  Connecticut's  "more  radical" 
Republicans.  This  may  be  true,  but  it  is  clear  from  Niven's 
book  (and  he  does  not  attempt  to  cloak  it)  that  Welles  was  basi- 
cally a  free  soiler  who  feared  Southern  power  in  Washington 
and  the  "Africanization"  of  the  territories.  Along  with  this 
went  a  strong  civil-libertarian  strain  of  outrage  at  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law.  The  meaning  of  radicalism  in  this  context  is 
somewhat  unclear,  and  it  would  have  been  more  instructive 
had  Niven  gone  into  the  varieties  of  Connecticut  Republi- 
canism. A  group  of  conservative  heirs  of  the  Connecticut 
Federalism  that  Welles  despised  in  fact  showed  a  more  "radi- 
cal" interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  black  man.  Theodore  Dwight 
Woolsey,  the  President  of  Yale,  and  Leonard  Bacon,  a  New 
Haven  Congregational  minister,  for  example,  tended  to  be 
very  conservative  on  many  political  questions  like  universal 
suffrage  but  showed  a  sincere  life-long  interest  in  the  black 
man.  As  early  as  1825,  Woolsey  and  Bacon,  according  to 
George  A.  King's  Theodore  Dwight  Woolsey:  His  Political  and 
Social  Ideas  (Chicago:  Loyola  University  Press,  1956),  es- 
tablished an  Antislavery  Association  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  New  Haven's  free  Negro  population  and  to  stir  interest 
among  Connecticut's  whites  and  religious  seminarians 
throughout  the  country.  In  1881,  Woolsey  was  in  his  eighties 
and  serving  as  a  trustee  of  the  Slater  Fund,  a  charitable 
organization  aimed  at  educating  the  South's  blacks.  Welles, 
by  contrast,  had  opposed  Prudence  Crandall's  attempt  to 
establish  a  school  for  out-of-state  black  girls  in  Canterbury, 
Connecticut  in  1831  and  was  rigidly  insensitive  even  to  the 
needs  of  blacks  for  protection  from  bodily  harm  in  New 
Orleans  and  Memphis  thirty-five  years  later. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  true  (and  not  a  little  surprising  to  those 
who  might  think  that  Welles  was  always  as  conservative  as 
he  was  during  Reconstruction)  that  the  biggest  stumbling 
block  to  Welles's  selection  as  Lincoln's  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
was  his  known  radicalism  on  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  Lincoln 
extracted  a  promise  from  Welles  to  obey  that  law  as  a  condi- 
tion of  membership  in  the  cabinet.  Then  (this  too  is  a  little 
surprising  but  better  known)  Welles  did  not  really  live  up  to 
his  promise.  Long  before  the  Army  did  it,  the  Navy,  on 
Welles's  explicit  instructions,  sheltered  fugitive  slaves  who 
sought  protection  on  naval  vessels,  employed  them  for  wages 
on  shipboard  and  in  the  yard,  and  signed  them  on  at  ten 
dollars  a  month  as  the  equivalent  of  army  privates  for  naval 
service.  When  Lincoln  protested  such  practices  by  the  Army, 
he  let  Welles's  flagrant  actions  go  without  a  reprimand, 
probably  as  a  signal  of  his  true  intentions  in  regard  to  slavery 
as  soon  as  he  was  assured  of  the  loyalty  of  the  border  states. 

Niven  is  on  very  sure  ground  when  he  talks  of  Welles's  years 
on  Lincoln's  cabinet  and  the  insights  here  are  fascinating  and 
Niven's  judgments  independent.  The  administrative  and  poli- 
tical workings  of  the  Lincoln  administration  from  its  early 
confused  fumbling  with  secession  to  its  surer  prosecution  of 


the  war  are  described  in  some  considerable  detail  and  with 
freshness. 

In  regard  to  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  for  example, 
Niven  argues  that  the  President  asked  William  Seward  and 
Gideon  Welles  about  the  possibility  first  because  he  knew 
where  the  others  in  his  cabinet  would  stand.  Seward  and 
Welles  thus  occupied  the  critical  center  of  the  spectrum  of  poli- 
tical opinion  in  the  cabinet  (proof  again  that  painter  Francis 
Carpenter  was  right).  When  Lincoln  showed  his  draft  of  the 
proclamation  to  the  full  cabinet  on  July  22,  1862,  it  startled 
every  member.  "The  measure  goes  beyond  anything  I  have 
recommended,"  said  Edwin  Stanton.  Lincoln  was  supported 
only  by  Bates,  usually  considered  as  the  most  conservative 
member  of  the  cabinet.  Seward,  interestingly  enough,  op- 
posed it  on  the  grounds  that  its  issuance  would  bring  foreign 
intervention  to  prevent  abolition  for  the  sake  of  their  cotton 
supplies. 

Niven's  little  description  of  this  oft-described  event 
challenges  many  commonly  accepted  beliefs  about  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.  It  makes  highly  suspect  assertions 
that  the  Proclamation  had  the  moral  grandeur  of  a  bill  of 
lading  and  that  Congress  had  already  done  nearly  as  much  in 
its  Confiscation  Acts.  It  also  calls  into  question  the  old  saw 
that  Lincoln  was  anxious  to  get  the  Proclamation  out  in  order 
to  dissuade  England  from  intervention.  Seward  knew,  what 
some  cynical  diplomatic  historians  since  have  known,  that 
the  classes  who  controlled  British  government  decisions  did 
not  care  a  fig  about  America's  being  inconsistent  about  free- 
dom and  democracy. 

Hopefully,  these  few  incidents  give  something  of  the  flavor 
of  Niven's  rich  book.  It  deserves  its  place  on  the  shelf  next  to 
Benjamin  Thomas  and  Harold  Hyman's  distinguished 
biography  of  Edwin  Stanton.  Unfortunately,  Professor  Niven 
has  been  poorly  served  by  his  publishers,  the  prestigious 
Oxford  University  Press.  The  footnotes  are  at  the  back  of  the 
book,  some  580  pages  away  from  the  reader  who  starts  on 
page  one.  The  index  is  downright  puny;  it  is  mostly  only  an 
index  to  proper  names,  and  many  of  these  (Prudence  Cran- 
dall,  for  example)  do  not  make  the  index.  The  book  is  also 
marred  by  an  astonishing  number  of  typographical  errors. 
"Camaraderie"  becomes  "camaderie."  John  P.  Usher 
becomes  John  B.  Usher.  What  should  be  a  comma  on  page  532 
is  a  period.  Fitz-John  Porter  becomes  Fritz- John  Porter.  They 
coin  the  word  "inciteful"  on  page  394.  Mr.  Stimers  becomes 
Mr.  Stimer  in  the  very  next  line.  Parentheses  and  quotation 
marks  sometimes  fail  to  open.  On  page  186,  the  word 
"arrangements"  stands  where  one  strongly  suspects  that 
Professor  Niven  wrote  "arguments"  in  the  original. 

Fortunately,  Professor  Niven's  meaning  shines  through  the 
unappetizing  format  of  the  book,  and  students  of  the  Civil 
War,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  Connecticut  politics  are  much 
the  richer  for  it. 
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THE  VICE-PRESIDENCY  TWICE  BECKONS  LINCOLN 


by  Louis  A.  Warren 


Editor  s  Note:  The  history  of  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
now  spans  forty-seven  years.  In  that  time  it  has  had  only  three  direc- 
tors, all  of  whom  are  still  active  in  the  Lincoln  field.  Dr.  Louis  A 
Warren,  our  first  director,  is  ninety  years  old  this  month  and  has  gra- 
ciously consented  to  do  this  guest  article  for  Lincoln  Lore.  Dr  Warren 
entered  the  Lincoln  field  in  1926  with  a  book,  Lincoln's  Parentage  and 


 ""^vvui  111  iC^U  W1U1 

Childhood,  which  Benjamin  Thomas 
documented  study  of  the 
Lincolns'  Kentucky 
years."  Thomas  adds, 
"Warren  is  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  our  more  favor- 
able view  of  Thomas  Lin- 
coln." Almost  fifty  years 
later,  Dr.  Warren  is  still 
making  contributions  to 
the  Lincoln  field. 

M.E.N.,  Jr. 
Press,  radio,  and  tele- 
vision, over  the  past  se- 
veral months,  have 
been  giving  preferen- 
tial attention  to  sensa- 
tional stories  assoc- 
iated with  the  Vice- 
Presidency  of  the  Na- 
tion. The  climax  may 
have  been  reached  in  a 
meticulous  investiga- 
tion by  Congress  into 
the  private  life  of  the  re- 
cently installed  incum- 
bent. With  the  public 
eye  still  focused  on  this 
controversial  office,  it 
would  appear  to  be  a 
favorable  time  to  ob- 
serve how  Abraham 
Lincoln  reacted  upon 
twice  being  recom- 
mended as  a  candidate 
for  the  next  to  the  high- 
est office  in  our  poli- 
tical system. 

The  unimpressive 
status  of  the  position 
through  the  years  is 
well  set  forth  in  the 
December,  1974,  issue 
of  American  History 
Illustrated,  under  the 
abridged  title,  "For- 
gotten Men."  This 
publication  of  the 
National  Historical 
Society  calls  attention 
to  the  forty  Vice-Presi- 


s  called  "the  most  thoroughly 
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ihis  lithograph  of  "Abraham  Lincoln"  from  a  photograph  by 
Hesler  bears  the  imprint  of  E.  H.  Brown,  Del  &  Sc,  Chicago.  On  the 
lower  margin  there  is  a  pencil  notation  by  George  William  Curtis- 
These  prints  were  showered  through  the  Wigwam  immediately 
alter  Mr.  Lincoln  s  nomination  May  1860.  (Geo.  Wm.  Curtis)."  The 
Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation  also  owns  another  print  of  this 
f^me  "«:ho£raPh  which  carries  a  notation  in  ink  by  John  G.  Nicolay: 
ine  above  was  circulated  in  Chicago  on  the  day  of  Lincoln's  first 
nomination  for  President."  These  are  the  only  two  known  ex- 
amples of  this  lithograph  in  existence. 


dents  who  have  occupied  the  office  up  to  August,  1974  Thir- 
teen of  them  were  elevated  to  the  Presidency,  and  seven  others 
were  selected  who  will  be  remembered  for  episodes  unrelated 
to  the  office  routme.  The  remaining  twenty,  or  one  half  the 
total  number  of  the  men  occupying  this  high  station,  were 
grouped  in  a  category  described  as,  "men  past-recollection." 

One  commentator,  on 
referring  to  the  insigni- 
ficance of  the  position, 
referred  to  it  as  a  "sine- 
cure," which,  accord- 
ing to  Webster,  is  "an 
office  or  position  of 
value  which  involves 
little  or  no  responsi- 
bility or  service."  One 
authority  refers  to  the 
holder  of  the  title  as,  "A 
second-rate  man  agree- 
able to  the  wire  pullers, 
always  smuggled  in." 

Occasionally,  during 
the  past  few  years,  the 
advancement  of  the 
Vice-President  to  the 
Presidency  through 
constitutional  proce- 
dure has  occurred.  This 
has  had  a  tendency  to 
make  the  office  seem 
more  desirable  than 
heretofore.  The  recent 
appointment  to  the 
Vice-Presidency  of  a 
well  known  statesman 
of  recognized  ability,  a 
member  of  one  of 
America's  first  fam- 
ilies, may  suggest  a 
revision  of  the  public 
opinion  about  the 
status  of  the  formerly 
unwanted  office.  Cer- 
tainly it  will  be  more  in- 
viting to  the  political 
aspirants. 

Before  this  new 
appraisal  of  the  seat  is 
accepted,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  it  should  be  re- 
viewed in  retrospect  to 
appreciate  more  fully 
how  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, fortunately,  es- 
caped the  ordeal  of  the 
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Vice- Presidency.  The  earliest  threat  was  at  the  first  National 
Republican  Convention  in  Philadelphia  in  1856  and  once 
again  at  the  convocation  in  the  Chicago  Wigwam  in  1860. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  political  rebirth  occurred  about  five 
years  after  he  had  served  a  term  in  Congress.  His  return  to  the 
political  forum  is  recorded  in  a  third-person  autobiographical 
sketch:  "In  1854,  his  profession  had  almost  superseded  the 
thought  of  politics  in  his  mind,  when  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  aroused  him  as  he  had  never  been  before." 
Inasmuch  as  the  repeal  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  March  5, 
1854,  and  subsequently  signed  by  the  President,  it  was  called 
the  birthday  of  the  newly  organized  Republican  party.  The 
official  birthday  was  later  established  as  July  6,  1854. 

An  observer's  account  of  Lincoln's  return  to  the  political 
scene  is  recorded  by  Richard  Yates,  at  what  is  known  as  "The 
Springfield  Jubilee,"  celebrating  the  Republican  victories  in 
1860.  He  stated:  "I  had  spoken  and  voted  against  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  when  on  my  return  home  at 
the  close  of  the  long  session  of  1854,  having  published  a  card 
that  I  would  not  be  a  candidate  for  re-election,  I  was  met  at  the 
depot  in  Springfield  by  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  said  I  had  taken  the 
right  course  on  this  question,  and  though  he  could  not  pro- 
mise me  success  in  a  district  so  largely  against  us,  yet  he 
hoped  for  the  sake  of  the  principle,  I  would  run,  and  if  I  would, 
he  would  take  the  stump  in  my  behalf." 

Lincoln  briefly  referred  to  the  original  Compromise  in  these 
words:  "At  length  a  compromise  was  made,  in  which,  like  all 
compromises,  both  sides  yielded  something.  It  was  a  law 
passed  on  the  6th  day  of  March,  1820,  providing  that  Missouri 
might  come  into  the  Union  with  slavery,  but  that  in  all  the 
remaining  part  of  the  territory  purchased  of  France,  which 
lies  north  of  36  degrees  and  30  minutes  north  latitude,  slavery 
should  never  be  permitted." 

Four  months  after  Lincoln  had  been  awakened  by  its  repeal 
and  had  again  entered  the  political  arena,  another  incident 
occurred  which  greatly  stimulated  his  newly  acquired  inter- 
est in  the  "No  Extension  of  Slavery"  movement.  On  July  10, 
1854,  Cassius  Marcellus  Clay  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  a  rela- 
tive of  Henry  Clay,  paid  a  visit  to  Springfield.  The  presence  of 
the  anti-slavery  exponent  in  the  capital  city  must  have 
aroused  in  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  many  reminiscences  of  her 
early  Lexington  days.  While  Cassius  was  attending  Transyl- 
vania University  in  Lexington,  the  dormitory  burned  and 
Cassius  was  one  of  the  students  who  found  temporary  lodging 
in  the  Todd  home.  He  stated  on  one  occasion:  "I  was  on  very 
agreeable  terms  with  the  Todd  Family,  who  were  always  my 
avowed  friends  during  my  antislavery  career."  He  later  gra- 
duated from  Yale,  and,  while  in  New  Haven,  he  was  greatly 
influenced  by  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  became  an  expon- 
ent of  the  abolitionist's  philosophy.  Later,  at  Lexington,  a 
month  before  his  visit  to  Springfield,  he  established  an  anti- 
slavery  newspaper  called  The  True  American. 

Upon  Clay's  visit  to  Springfield,  the  Secretary  of  State  re- 
fused him  permission  to  speak  in  the  State  House.  Cassius  res- 
ponded that  even  in  his  own  state  —  a  slave  state  —  the  com- 
mon courtesy  of  citizenship  had  never  been  withheld  from 
him;  no  court-house  or  state-house  door  had  ever  been  shut  in 
his  face.  He  gave  his  speech  in  Mather's  Grove.  This  rebuff  re- 
calls an  incident  which  illustrates  the  dynamic  personality  of 
Cassius  Clay. 

A  Kentucky  town  in  which  he  was  to  speak  posted  warn- 
ings that  "no  anti-slavery  speeches  will  be  permitted  under 
penalty  of  death."  Upon  Clay's  arrival,  says  William  H. 
Townsend  in  Lincoln  and  His  Wife's  Home  Town,  "he  walked 
unattended  down  the  center  aisle  of  the  packed  court-room, 
mounted  the  rostrum  and  calmly  faced  the  muttering,  jost- 
ling crowd.  "These  were  his  introductory  remarks:  "'For  those 
who  support  the  laws  of  the  country,'  he  announced  in  an 
even,  steady  voice,  'I  have  this  argument,'  and  he  placed  a 
copy  of  the  Constitution  on  one  end  of  the  table.  'For  those 
who  believe  in  the  Bible,  I  have  an  argument  from  this,'  and 
he  placed  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament  on  the  other  end  of  the 
table.  'And  for  those  who  regard  neither  the  laws  of  God  or 
man  I  have  this  argument,'  and  he  laid  a  brace  of  long  black- 
barreled  pistols  with  his  bowie-knife  on  the  table  in  front  of 
him.  Then  he  plunged,  without  interruption,  into  his  speech." 

Sometime  after  Clay  returned  from  the  Springfield  visit  he 
remarked:  "Lincoln  gave  me  a  most  patient  hearing.  I  shall 
never  forget  his  long,  ungainly  form,  and  his  ever  sad  and 
homely  face.  ...  I  flatter  myself,  when  [I  recall  how]  Lincoln 


listened  to  my  animated  appeals  for  universal  liberty  for  more 
than  two  hours,  that  I  sowed  seed  in  good  ground,  which  in  the 
providence  of  God  produced  in  time  good  fruit." 

The  Illinois  contingent  of  the  newly  organized  party  was 
somewhat  tardy  in  perfecting  the  state  organization,  but  on 
May  29, 1856,  a  state  convention  was  called  to  meet  at  Bloom- 
ington.  Among  the  many  speeches  made,  the  closing  address 
by  Lincoln  was  easily  the  feature  of  the  day  and  possibly  his 
most  eloquent  declaration  during  his  Illinois  years.  It  became 
known  as  "The  Lost  Speech,"  inasmuch  as  the  reporters  be- 
came entranced  by  his  oratory  and  no  one  of  them  made  an 
available  recording  of  it. 

The  Washington  press  on  January  17, 1856,  published  a  call 
to  "The  Republicans  of  the  Union  to  meet  at  Pittsburg  on  the 
22nd.  of  February,  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  a  national 
organization."  Another  incentive  was  "the  providing  for  a 
National  Delegate  Convention  of  the  Republican  Party  on  a 
subsequent  date,  to  nominate  candidates  for  the  Presidency 
and  Vice-Presidency."  There  was  also  released  an  urgent 
appeal  to  take  a  stand  on  "the  only  great  issue  now  before  the 
Country— slavery  or  freedom." 

Nineteen  days  after  the  Illinois  convocation  at  Bloom- 
ington,  the  national  convention  opened  its  sessions  at  Phila- 
delphia on  Tuesday,  June  17, 1856.  The  permanent  chairman 
was  Colonel  Henry  S.  Lane  of  Indiana.  John  C.  Fremont  of 
California  was  chosen  as  the  Presidential  nominee  on  the  first 
ballot.  The  chief  order  of  business  for  the  second  day  was  the 
selection  of  a  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency.  The  trial 
ballot  for  the  nomination  recorded  these  several  aspirants 
with  the  total  number  of  votes  each  one  received:  William  L. 
Dayton,  New  Jersey,  253;  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  Massa- 
chusetts, 46;  Abraham  Lincoln,  Illinois,  110;  David  Wilmot, 
Pennslyvania,  43;  John  A.  King,  New  York,  9;  Charles 
Sumner,  Massachusetts,  35;  Lieut.  Thomas  Ford,  Ohio,  7; 
Cassius  M.  Clay,  Kentucky,  3;  Jacob  Collamer,  Vermont,  15; 
Joshua  R.  Giddings,  Ohio,  2;  Whitfield  S.  Johnson,  New  Jer- 
sey, 2;  Henry  C.  Carey,  Pennsylvania,  3;  Aaron  S.  Penn- 
ington, New  Jersey,  1;  Henry  Wilson,  Massachusetts,  1;  Gen. 
Samuel  C.  Pomeroy,  Kansas,  8.  It  will  be  observed  that  Day- 
ton received  less  than  one  half  the  total  votes,  while  Lincoln 
was  given  twice  as  many  votes  as  any  of  the  other  participa- 
ting candidates. 

A  Pennsylvania  delegate,  John  Allison,  placed  Lincoln's 
name  in  nomination,  but,  when  the  totals  showed  a  majority 
of  the  votes  were  cast  for  Dayton,  in  order  to  reach  a  unani- 
mous choice,  Lincoln's  name  was  withdrawn,  followed  by  all 
of  the  other  competitors.  During  the  nominating  speeches, 
Lincoln  received  many  complimentary  comments.  It  was  an 
honor  indeed  to  be  the  runner-up  and  a  popular  candidate  for 
the  Vice-Presidential  nomination  at  the  first  national  con- 
vention of  the  newly  organized  Republican  party. 

One  of  the  stories  of  how  Lincoln  was  first  informed  about 
the  results  of  the  voting,  associates  him  with  David  Davis,  the 
presiding  judge  on  the  Eighth  Judicial  Circuit  of  Illinois, 
where  Lincoln  practiced  law.  Davis  was  at  the  hotel  in  the 
town  where  the  court  was  in  session,  when  the  mail  arrived 
with  news  from  the  convention.  He  observed  Lincoln  coming 
down  the  street  which  caused  him  frantically  to  wave  the 
paper  reporting  that  Lincoln  had  received  110  votes  for  the 
Vice-Presidency  at  the  convention.  When  Lincoln  arrived  and 
was  given  the  information,  he  commented:  "I  reckon  that 
ain't  me;  there's  another  great  man  in  Massachusetts  named 
Lincoln,  and  I  reckon  it's  him."  But,  he  was  mistaken. 

Seven  years  earlier  Lincoln  had  visited  the  Bay  State  where 
he  had  spoken  in  favor  of  Zachary  Taylor,  Whig  candidate  for 
the  Presidency.  His  schedule  brought  him  to  Worcester  on 
September  13, 1848,  where  he  was  entertained  at  dinner  in  the 
home  of  Levi  Lincoln,  mayor  of  the  city,  and  the  Governor  of 
the  State  from  1825  to  1834.  Several  distinguished  guests  were 
present  and  one  of  them  recalled:  "I  well  remember  the  jokes 
between  Governor  Lincoln  and  Abraham  Lincoln  as  to  their 
presumed  relationship."  At  last  the  latter  said:  "I  hope  we  be- 
long, as  the  Scotch  say,  to  the  same  clan;  but  I  know  one  thing, 
and  that  is,  that  we  are  both  good  Whigs." 

This  episode  recalls  a  visit  which  the  author  made  to  this 
same  house  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  was  entertained.  My 
host,  Waldo  Lincoln,  grandson  of  Levi  Lincoln,  mentioned  at 
dinner  that  I  was  seated  in  the  same  position  at  the  table, 
possibly  in  the  same  chair,  which  Abraham  Lincoln  had  occu- 
pied, when  a  guest  in  1848.  It  was  the  above  mentioned  Waldo 
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Lincoln  who  prepared  the  exhaustive  genealogy  of  the  Lin- 
coln Family,  showing  the  relationship  of  the  Illinois  and  the 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  branches.  Abraham  had  properly 
identified  Levi  as  "the  great  man  in  Massachusetts  named 
Lincoln."  Sidetracked  by  ancestral  and  personal  references 
we  should  return  to  Philadelphia  for  a  final  comment. 

It  is  evident  from  Abraham's  complete  surprise  and  appar- 
ent confusion  about  the  identity  of  the  Lincoln  who  had  been 
the  runner-up  on  the  trial  ballot  at  Philadelphia,  that  he  was 
unaware  of  any  state-wide  plans,  then  underway  or  pre- 
viously made,  to  place  his  name  among  the  candidates  for  the 
Vice-Presidential  nomination  in  1856.  While  his  term  in  Con- 
gress had  been  of  local  significance,  the  beckoning  gesture  for 
the  national  office  had  lifted  him  out  of  local  politics  and 
raised  him  to  a  station  of  nationwide  attention.  He  could  now 
be  considered  as  a  leading  Western  representative  of  the 
newly  organized  Republican  party. 

One  of  his  earliest  recognitions  of  leadership  was  revealed 
in  the  state  convention  of  1858,  which  named  him,  "The  first 
and  only  choice  for  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate."  His 
acceptance  address,  which  clearly  set  forth  the  issue  for  the 
subsequent  campaign,  became  known  as  "The  House  Divided 
Speech,"  so  designated  because  of  his  startling  premise,  "A 
nouse  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand." 

His  opponent  in  the  contest,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  was 
nationally  known  and  the  series  of  debates  arranged  attrac- 
ted the  attention  of  political  America.  Recognizing  Douglas  as 
the  key  figure  in  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  and 
Lincoln  as  the  chief  Western  spokesman  for  the  "No  Exten- 
sion of  Slavery"  contingent,  the  contest  became  something 
more  than  a  local  combat.  While  Lincoln  failed  to  gain  the 
senatorial  seat,  he  did  poll  the  larger  number  of  popular  votes 
and  established  himself  as  the  leading  Westerner  opposed  to 
the  extension  of  slavery. 

Lincoln's  rise  to  fame,  because  of  his  solid  arguments 
during  the  debates,  assured  for  him  serious  consideration  for 
a  place  on  the  national  ticket  of  his  party  in  the  next  Repub- 
lican Convention.  One  of  the  earliest  feelers  which  arrived 
was  a  letter  from  Thomas  J.  Pickett  of  Rock  Island,  suggest- 
ing that  the  press  of  Illinois  put  Lincoln  forward  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States.  On  April  16, 1859,  Lincoln  replied 
to  this  suggestion  as  follows:  "...  I  do  not  think  myself  fit  for 
the  Presidency.  I  certainly  am  flattered,  and  gratified,  that 
some  partial  friends  think  of  me  in  that  connection 
Reflecting  on  the  vote  at  the  Philadelphia  Convention  he 
may  have  felt  he  was  "fit"  for  the  Vice-Presidency. 

Two  books  were  published  in  1859,  presenting  the  names  of 
those  who  might  be  contestants  in  the  presidential  race  of 
1860  One  was  by  D.  W.  Bartlett  with  the  title,  Presidential 
Candidates,  listing  twenty-one  prospective  contenders  The 
other  was  by  J ohn  Savage  with  the  caption,  Our  Living  Repre- 
sentative Men,  noting  thirty-four  qualified  leaders.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  later  published  Savage  book  named  all  of  the 
Bartlett  list  with  but  two  exceptions.  This  combined  list  of 
important  men  might  serve  as  a  political  "Who's  Who"  for 
1860  and  is  submitted  with  party  affiliations  noted:. 

Democrat:  John  Minor  Botts,  John  C.  Breckenridge 
Albert  G.  Brown,  Howell  Cobb,  Caleb  Cushing,  George  M. 
Dallas,  Jefferson  Davis,  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  Stephen  A 
Douglas,  James  Guthrie,  James  H.  Hammond,  Sam 
Houston,  R.M.T.  Hunter,  Andrew  Johnson,  Joseph  Lane 
James  L.  Orr,  John  M.  Read,  Horatio  Seymour,  John  Slidell 
Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Henry  A.  Wise. 

Constitutional  Union:  John  Bell,  John  J.  Crittenden, 
Edward  Everett,  Millard  Fillmore. 

Republican:  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  Edward  Bates,  Simon 
Cameron,  Salmon  P.  Chase,  William  L.  Dayton,  John  C 
Fremont,  John  P.  Hale,  John  McLean,  William  H.  Seward 
Henry  Wilson. 

Unclassified:  John  E.  Wool. 
It  is  not  strange  that  the  name  of  Lincoln  is  missing  as  the 
manuscripts  were  prepared  before  his  name  had  become  pro- 
minent in  the  East.  His  address  at  Cooper  Union  in  New  York 
City  on  February  27,  1860,  and  the  subsequent  trip  to  New 
England  are  recognized  as  his  introduction  to  that  section  of 
the  country.  The  Cooper  Union  Address  before  the  Young 
Men  s  Republican  Union  of  New  York  is  accepted  as  the  most 
comprehensive  political  address  which  he  had  given  ud  to 
that  time. 

One  of  the  aspirants  for  the  Presidency  in  1860  was  Simon 


Cameron,  a  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  As  early  as  October 
14,  W.E.  Fraser,  one  of  his  supporters,  wrote  to  Lincoln  pro- 
posing a  Cameron-Lincoln  combination  for  the  Republican 
ticket.  On  November  1,  1859,  Lincoln  replied:  "...  I  shall  be 
heartily  for  it,  after  it  shall  have  been  fairly  nominated  by  a 
Republican  national  convention  "  This  statement  docu- 
ments the  assertion,  that  he  was  not  irresponsive  to  being 
named  as  a  Vice-Presidential  candidate,  but  the  reply  also  left 
open  the  opportunity  for  an  ultimate  decision  before  the  con- 
vention was  called  to  order.  Lincoln's  refusal  to  approve  the 
ticket  immediately  did  not  prevent  the  publication  of  a  cam- 
paign pamphlet  entitled  Address  of  the  Cameron  And  Lin- 
coln Club  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  III,  To  The  People  Of  The 
North  West.  This  final  appeal  in  the  pamphlet  gives  empha- 
sis to  Lincoln's  anticipated  contribution  as  a  member  of  the 
team:  "The  nomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln  will  secure  us  the  votes 
of  Illinois  and  Indiana,  and  we  hope  to  carry  Oregon  and 
California  also.  We  may  succeed  with  other  candidates;  with 
Cameron  and  Lincoln,  we  will." 

Lincoln,  when  en  route  to  New  York  for  his  speech  at  Cooper 
Union,  while  passing  through  Philadelphia,  was  handed  the 
cards  of  Simon  Cameron  and  David  Wilmot  but  was  unable  to 
contact  them  before  leaving  the  city.  Four  months  had  passed 
since  they  first  solicited  Lincoln's  partnership  on  the  ticket, 
but  apparently  they  feared  he  would  make  some  agreement 
about  the  Vice-Presidency  with  Seward,  while  in  New  York.  It 
is  evident  that  a  Seward- Lincoln  ticket  had  already  been  pro- 


It  seems  probable  that  the  Young  Men's  Republican  Union 
may  have  had  some  specific  reason  for  offering  Lincoln  200 
dollars  to  speak  in  New  York,  and  very  likely  it  had  political 
relevancy.  His  appearance  was  a  rousing  success  and  his 
introduction  to  leading  celebrities  of  the  East  opened  up  new 
political  horizons. 

En  route  to  New  Hampshire  to  visit  his  son  Robert,  attend- 
ing Exeter  Academy,  he  was  joined  on  the  train  by  Frederick 
Smyth  who  was  to  introduce  him  at  Manchester.  Lincoln  had 
been  reading  an  address  Seward  had  delivered  before  the  Uni- 
ted States  Senate,  and  laying  the  paper  down  he  said  to 
Smyth,  "That  speech  will  make  Mr.  Seward  the  next  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States."  However,  when  Smyth  came  to  the 
conclusion  of  his  introductory  remarks,  in  presenting  Lin- 
coln he  said:  "The  next  President  of  the  United  States!" 

An  interesting  phase  of  his  New  England  trip  was  his  pur- 
posely passing  through  Massachusetts  without  making  a 
single  speech.  The  state  had  already  announced  its  support  of 
Seward,  and  apparently  Lincoln  did  not  wish  to  exhibit  any 
display  of  rivalry.  Upon  his  return  to  New  York,  however,  the 
situation  there  seems  to  have  changed.  One  of  the  young  men 
advised  him:  "When  he  came,  they  thought  he  might  make  a 
good  running  mate  for  Seward,  but  after  hearing  him,  they  are 
for  him  for  President,  regardless  of  what  happens  to  Seward." 

Succeeding  the  New  York  visit,  Lincoln  was  the  most 
coveted  Vice-Presidential  candidate  in  the  nation.  These  pos- 
sible pairings  were  published  in  the  press:  Cameron  and  Lin- 
coln, Seward  and  Lincoln,  Chase  and  Lincoln,  also  Horace 
Greeley's  choice,  Dayton  and  Lincoln,  possibly  others.  In  1860 
the  Vice-Presidency  beckoned  Lincoln  in  preference  to  all 
others.  Lincoln  had  numerous  advantages  as  a  Vice-Presi- 
dential nominee  (and,  as  it  turned  out,  as  a  Presidential  nomi- 
nee). Unlike  Salmon  Chase  and  Simon  Cameron,  who  had 
bitter  factional  enemies  in  their  home  states,  Lincoln's  sup- 
port in  Illinois  was  secure  and  united,  and  the  Republicans 
needed  Illinois.  Unlike  Cameron  and  Edward  Bates,  he  was 
sound  on  the  slavery  issue  because  he  had  steadily  opposed 
slavery  as  a  moral  evil.  He  had  an  instinct,  too,  for  avoiding 
controversial  stands  on  unessential  issues.  Personally  tem- 
perate, Lincoln  had  avoided  the  prohibition  agitation,  es- 
pecially when  it  became  a  hot  issue  in  Illinois  after  1853. 
Despising  the  principles  of  the  Know-Nothing  agitation, 
Lincoln  avoided  public  condemnations  of  that  party's 
adherents.  He  also  avoided  the  side  issue  of  disobedience  to 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

Abraham's  auspicious  speaking  itinerary  in  the  East  gave 
a  new  impetus  to  his  political  aspirations  considering  the 
forthcoming  convention.  David  Davis  appears  to  have  assum- 
ed the  leadership  of  the  voluntary  group  of  Lincoln's  suppor- 
ters, combining  their  strength  with  the  Chicago  consti- 
tuency. When  the  convention  opened,  it  appeared  like  a  one- 
man  show  with  Seward  apparently  so  far  ahead  it  forecast  a 
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"no  contest."  One  news  correspondent  put  it  this  way:  "Sena- 
tor Seward  is  head  and  shoulders  above  all  competitors,  in 
experience,  in  statesmanship,  in  authority,  in  influence,  in 
every  quality  which  can  fit  a  man  for  the  Presidency."  Horace 
Greeley,  the  night  before  the  balloting  began,  advised  his  New 
York  Tribune  associates  that  Seward  would  be  victorious.  It  is 
known  he  was  violently  opposed  to  Seward. 

The  printer's  delay  in  making  the  ballots  ready,  causing 
postponement  of  the  balloting  to  the  following  day,  was  great- 
ly in  Lincoln's  favor,  as  during  the  night  considerable  opposi- 
tion to  Seward  had  been  generated.  There  were  four,  and  pos- 
sibly more,  objections  which  caused  the  dissatisfaction:  1.  He 
had  failed  to  gain  the  support  of  important  Pennsylvania.  2. 
Greeley  and  his  New  York  Tribune  were  against  him.  3. 
Corruption  in  the  Legislature  of  New  York  while  he  was 
governor.  4.  The  dictatorial  manner  of  his  delegates  at  the 
convention. 

The  fact  that  Lincoln  had  been  the  Vice- Presidential  choice 
of  all  the  leading  opponents  gave  him  a  great  advantage  over 
any  other  second  choice.  The  first  ballot  gave  Seward,  193, 
Lincoln,  102;  second,  Seward,  184,  Lincoln,  181;  third,  Lin- 
coln, 354,  Seward,  110  1/2.  No  other  candidate  polled  more 
than  50  1/2  votes. 

One  of  the  most  convincing  exhibits  to  support  the  supposi- 
tion that  there  was  a  concerted  effort  to  procure  the  Vice- Presi- 
dential nomination  for  Lincoln  is  a  poster  of  his  profile,  now 
on  display  in  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation.  On  the 
margin  of  this  eight  and  one-half  by  eleven  inch  lithograph  is 
this  note  inscribed  by  George  William  Curtis,  a  Seward  dele- 
gate from  New  York:  "These  prints  were  showered  through 
the  Wigwam  immediately  after  Mr.  Lincoln's  nomination." 
There  is  no  printed  information  on  the  broadside  to  reveal 
what  office  this  pictorial  candidate  seeks,  no  name  of  the 
sponsoring  organization,  nor  even  the  commercial  printer. 
The  fact  that  the  circulars  were  not  distributed  until  after  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  been  nominated  for  the  Presidency,  eliminates 
any  indication  that  they  were  prepared  as  flyers  to  assist  in 
his  nomination  for  the  Chief  Executive  office  in  the  Nation. 

Three  possible  distributors  of  the  handbills  were  the 
Seward,  Cameron,  and  Lincoln  committees.  The  fact  that  Cur- 
tis of  New  York  made  no  comment  in  his  inscribed  note  about 
the  origin  of  the  posters,  implies  that  the  Seward  group  had  no 
part  in  the  distribution  and  no  desire  to  boost  Lincoln.  The 
most  likely  sponsors  were  the  Cameron-Lincoln  loyalists,  the 
earliest  public  advocates  of  Lincoln  for  the  Vice- Presidency. 
Their  western  offices  were  in  Chicago  where  the  "tousled 
hair"  photograph  was  made  and  used  in  producing  the  litho- 
graph. While  its  rustic  appearance  would  win  votes  in  the 
West,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  would  have  any  value  in  garnering 
votes  in  the  East. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Lincoln  convention  group  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  origin  of  the  "tousled  hair"  flyer.  The  failure  to 
use  it  before  or  during  the  balloting  for  the  Presidency  almost 
nullifies  any  connection  of  the  lithograph  with  Lincoln's  win- 
ning the  office. 

The  distribution  of  the  prints,  however,  does  present  a 
strong  argument  that  Lincoln  was  a  recognized  contender  for 
the  Vice-Presidency  at  the  Wigwam  Convention.  The  conclu- 
sion might  also  be  drawn,  that  inasmuch  as  Lincoln  was  the 
publicized  selection  for  the  minor  office  of  at  least  four  of  the 
Presidential  hopefuls,  it  is  quite  natural  that  if  their  first 
choice  failed,  the  delegates  would  swing  to  their  junior  part- 
ner on  the  ticket  as  their  next  choice,  to  salvage  at  least  a  part 
of  their  original  ticket.  There  seems  to  have  been  little  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  potential  strength  of  these  original  supporters 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  Vice-President. 

Lincoln's  reflections  on  the  Vice-Presidency  did  not  cease 
with  his  own  nomination  to  the  higher  office.  Quite  naturally, 
he  would  have  considerable  interest  in  the  selection  of  his  run- 
ning mate.  He  must  have  observed  with  more  than  common 
curiosity  that  in  the  balloting  for  the  nomination  the  runner- 
up  to  the  successful  nominee  was  none  other  than  Cassius 
Marcellus  Clay.  He  had  been  active  in  securing  Lincoln's 
nomination  for  the  Presidency  and  made  a  speech  from  which 
this  argument  is  excerpted:  "It  makes  a  great  deal  of  differ- 


ence to  you  whom  you  nominate .  .  .  and  it  makes  a  much  more 
vital  difference  to  us  [Kentuckians].  ...  We  call  upon  you  to 
nominate  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  knows  us  and  understands 
our  aspirations." 

Even  before  Lincoln  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  the  Vice- 
Presidential  nominee,  Hannibal  Hamlin  of  Hamden,  Maine, 
there  were  certain  press  releases  that  made  Lincoln  anxious  to 
confer  with  his  partner  for  the  subsequent  campaign.  No 
sooner  had  the  names  of  the  two  successful  candidates  reach- 
ed the  East  than  some  newspapers  announced  surprise  and 
dissatisfaction  with  the  selections.  One  of  the  first  reactions 
was  the  arrangement  of  the  names  of  the  victorious  contest- 
ants. Many  regarded  Hamlin,  an  Eastern  man,  to  be  superior 
to  his  Western  associate  and  referred  to  the  combination  as 
"The  Upside-down  Ticket." 

While  the  new  Presidential  nominee  may  not  have  been  as 
well  known  as  Hamlin,  the  name  Lincoln  was  a  household 
word  with  the  Hamlins.  When  Hannibal  was  but  nine  years 
old,  a  lawyer  from  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  whose  name 
was  Enoch  Lincoln,  came  to  live  in  the  Hamlin  home.  Within 
the  next  five  years,  Enoch  was  elected  to  Congress  and  next 
became  Governor  of  the  State  of  Maine.  He  was  Hannibal's 
hero  and  eventually  young  Hamlin  went  to  Congress  and  also 
became  Governor  of  Maine.  Enoch  Lincoln  was  a  brother  of 
Levi  Lincoln,  the  host  of  Abraham  Lincoln  at  Worcester  in 
1848. 

Inasmuch  as  this  commentary  has  relied  on  current  public 
sentiment  for  a  congenial  atmosphere  in  which  to  develop  this 
argument,  it  would  seem  agreeable  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion 
in  a  similar  fashion.  The  first  person  who  put  in  writing  a 
declaration  with  reference  to  Abraham  Lincoln's  eventually 
becoming  President  of  the  United  States,  was  not  a  contem- 
porary politician,  but  a  "woman,"  Mary  Todd  of  Lexington, 
Kentucky.  While  she  was  living  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Ninian 
Edwards  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  she  became  engaged  to,  and 
later  married,  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
Legislature.  She  wrote  to  one  of  her  girl  friends,  Margaret 
Wickliffe,  a  daughter  of  the  Governor  of  Kentucky,  and  after  a 
playful,  but  not  a  very  flattering,  description  of  the  man  of  her 
choice,  she  continued:  "But  I  mean  to  make  him  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  all  the  same.  You  will  see  that,  as  I 
always  told  you,  I  will  yet  be  the  President's  wife."  Governor 
Wickliffe,  years  later,  after  Lincoln  had  become  President, 
came  across  the  letter  and  wrote  on  it  this  endorsement,  "the 
most  remarkable  letter  ever  written  by  one  girl." 

Researchers  observing  the  intellectual  training  this  young 
lady  acquired  at  Lexington,  "The  Athens  of  the  West,"  are 
agreed  that  her  advanced  formal  education  was  superior  to 
that  of  any  other  First  Lady  who  occupied  the  Executive  Man- 
sion up  to  the  time  of  Mrs.  Lincoln's  tenure.  The  cultural 
atmosphere  which  she  created  and  nourished  in  her  home, 
barely  mentioned  by  most  of  her  biographers,  contributed 
greatly  to  the  mental  capacity  of  her  husband. 

We  have  observed  that  Lincoln  was  first  a  prospect  for 
national  recognition  by  becoming  the  runner-up  in  the  con- 
test for  the  nomination  of  Vice-President  in  the  first  National 
Republican  Convention  at  Philadelphia  in  1856.  This  nod,  for 
one  of  the  two  Chief  Executive  offices,  may  have  contributed 
more  to  his  political  advancement  than  we  have  recognized. 

The  multiple  nods  made  to  Lincoln  as  a  Vice-Presidential 
nominee  in  the  campaign  of  1860  are  almost  inconceivable.  It 
is  doubtful  if,  ever  before  or  since,  one  political  aspirant  has 
been  the  first  choice  as  a  running  mate  by  so  many  different 
candidates  for  the  Presidential  nomination.  Would  it  be  pre- 
sumtuous  to  assume  that  these  unusual  political  alliances 
may  have  been  largely  responsible  in  elevating  him  to  the 
office  which  his  superiors  coveted?  As  the  dwindling  hopes  for 
the  first  place  on  the  ticket  faded  out,  in  order  to  salvage  a  part 
of  the  preferred  combination,  would  they  not  swing  to  their 
junior  partner  rather  than  to  one  of  their  competitors? 

The  National  Republican  Convention,  convening  at  the 
Chicago  Wigwam  in  1860,  had  the  unique  distinction  of 
making  a  beckoning  jesture  to  a  Vice-Presidential  hopeful 
and  announced  that  Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illinois  was  the  duly 
elected  Presidential  nominee. 
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"The  Image  of  America 
in  Caricature  and  Cartoon" 

The  "last  few  years  have  seen  a  Golden  Age  of  American  Political  Cartooning,"  says  John  Culhane  writing  in  The  New  York 
Ttmes  Magazine  of  November  9  1975.  Those  who  wish  to  see  examples  of  the  work  of  this  "Go\d™l^\ Sons  and  c^ica 
Stdg  ^^S^^^^t^  Levine  Tomi  Ungerer,  Paul Szep,  Ben  Shahn,  Drap^ ' kA*£o°Z™  W»E 
oteig  rucnard  Hess  Faul  Conrad,  Robert  Pryor,  Edward  Koren,  and  others,  can  do  so  at  "The  Imaee  of  America  in  Cariratnrp 
and  Cartoon,"  an  exhibition  to  be  seen  at  the  Fort  Wayne  Public  Library  from  February  2  through  March  13  ?976  Th e  Amon 
Carter  Museum  of  Western  Art  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  famous  for  its  Frederick  Remington  and  Charies  M  Russell I  paintings  put 
the  show  together  with  the  aid  of  the  Swann  Foundation  of  New 
York  City  and  a  grant  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
a  federal  agency.  The  catalogue  of  the  exhibition 
is  published  by  Lincoln  National  Corporation  in 
cooperation  with  the  Amon  Carter  Museum  and 
the  Swann  Foundation.  The  exhibit  is  being 
brought  to  Fort  Wayne,  after  a  popular  showing  in 
Fort  Worth,  by  the  Lincoln  National  Corpo- 
ration. 

The  exhibition  will  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  not  only  the  products  of 
this  "Golden  Age"  but  a 
pling  of  works  representative  of  the 
two  hundred-year  tradition  of 
caricature  which  lies  behind 
this  flowering  of  the  art  of 
cartoon.  Of  special  interest 
to    Lincoln   Lore's  readers 
are  the  cartoons  and  carica- 
tures in  the  show  which  deal 
with  Lincoln's  image.  Of 
these,  four  will  be  familiar 
to  readers  of  Rufus  Rock- 
i  ¥        well  Wilson's,  Lincoln  in 
Caricature:  165  Poster  Car- 
toons and  Drawings  for  the  Press  (El- 
mira,  New  York:  Primavera  Press, 
1945)  and  Albert  Shaw's  Abraham  Lincoln. 
His  Path  to  the  Presidency  (New  York:  Re- 
view of  Reviews  Corporation,  1929). 

"The  Political  Quadrille.  Music  by  Dred 
Scott"  (Figure  2)  is  a  poster  cartoon  pub- 
lished in  New  York  in  the  summer  of  1860. 
The  unknown  cartoonist  shows  the  four  Pres- 
idential aspirants,  all  pictured  as  men  of  di- 
minutive size,  dancing  with  partners  who  em- 
barrass them  politically  to  a  fiddle  tune  played 
by  a  fiendishly  grinning  Dred  Scott.  Most  anti- 
Lincoln  cartoons  of  that  election  summer  drew 
the  beardless  Illinois  candidate  as  the 
representative  of  a  one-issue  party,  jjUtM 
the  party  of  the  black  man.  True 
to    form,    "The  Political 
Quadrille"    sees  Lin-^flHE 
coin's    partner    as  a 
rather  loose-looking 

FIGURE  1.  Folk  sculptures  of  Abraham  Lincoln  are  rare,  and  any  sculpture  of  Stephen  Douglas  is  ra^Wheleft  io 

fnches  hiJh  frZ  t'S^  ngto.nTvP;C-  ?n  the  right  is  an  anonymous  wood  sculpture  of  Lincoln,  polychromed,  17  3/4 
seum, Foi i t  Wo rth,  Tefas      "  Hl8t°riCal  S°C,ety' St' Louis' Both  Photographs  are  provided  by  the  Amon  Car'ter  Mut 
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black  woman.  The  cartoon  is  impartial  in  its  scorn,  however. 
Constitutional  Union  candidate  John  Bell  dances  with  an 
Indian.  The  Constitutional  Union  party  held  the  remnants  of 
the  old  Know  Nothing  or  American  party,  and  the  cartoonist 
makes  fun  of  their  political  identification  with  "native  Amer- 
icans" against  immigrant  Americans.  Stephen  Douglas  dan- 
ces with  the  traditional  cartoon  partner  of  the  Democrats,  a 
ragged  and  vicious-looking  beggar.  This  harks  back  to  the 
traditional  rhetoric  of  Democratic  stump  speakers,  in  use 
since  Andrew  Jackson's  war  on  Nicholas  Biddle's  Second 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  a  rhetoric  which  appealed  to  the 
poor  and  laboring  classes  and  denounced  the  wealthy  benefi- 
ciaries of  government  favoritism  and  paper  money.  It  also 
identifies  Douglas's  "popular  sovereignty"  with  "squatter 
sovereignty."  John  C.  Breckinridge  dances  with  a  cloven- 
hoofed  and  horned  "Old  Buck,"  President  James  Buchanan, 
savagely  drawn,  for  in  Victorian  America  the  sexuality  of  ani- 
mals was  often  ignored  in  pictures. 

The  much  cruder  Cincinnati  cartoon  (Figure  3),  published 
by  Rickey  and  Mallory  in  August  of  1860,  takes  a  similar 
"plague  on  all  your  houses"  approach  to  the  election  of  1860. 
While  Douglas  and  Lincoln  fight  over  the  West,  Breckinridge 
carries  the  South  away;  the  overall  effect,  of  course,  is  tearing 
the  nation  apart.  John  Bell  is  pictured  as  the  candidate  of  the 
Northeast  and  also  as  the  candidate  who  wants  to  save  the 
Union;  though  his  pot  of  glue  is  tiny,  he  seems  to  have  a  large 
supply  in  crates  behind  him.  However,  he  stands,  not  on  a 
ladder,  but  on  an  infant's  high-chair;  this  is  not  a  pro-Bell  car- 
toon either.  Incidentally,  the  map  of  Utah  shows  a  man  hold- 
ing hands  with  six  women— an  obvious  reference  to  Mormon 
polygamy.  The  Ohio  map  shows  the  name  Spartz  just  above 
the  tear;  this  might  be  the  artist's  signature,  though  the  car- 


toon is  usually  said  to  be  anonymous. 

Louis  Maurer  drew  the  pro-Lincoln  "Honest  Abe  Taking 
Them  on  the  Half  Shell"  (Figure  4)  for  Currier  and  Ives  in  Sep- 
tember of  1860.  The  capable  German-born  cartoonist  knew  no 
smiling  photographs  of  the  Republican  nominee  and  made 
Lincoln's  broad  grin  up.  This  cartoon  reveals  that  Americans 
knew  the  outcome  of  the  election  was  a  foregone  conclusion, 
because  the  Democratic  party  split  into  pro-slavery  "Hard 
Shells"  like  Breckinridge  and  compromising  "Soft  Shells" 
like  Douglas.  Both  Democratic  candidates  had  held  national 
office  in  Washington  for  some  time,  and  they  are  pictured  as 
fat  morsels  which  the  lean  Westerner  (with  no  tie  or  jacket) 
will  gobble  up. 

Adalbert  Volck's  carefully  etched  caricature  of  Lincoln  as 
Don  Quixote  and  Benjamin  F.  Butler  as  Sancho  Panza  (not 
pictured)  does  what  many  Civil  War  satirists  did;  it  associ- 
ates the  sixteenth  President  with  the  most  colorfully  contro- 
versial Northern  figure.  The  genius  of  the  cartoon  lies  in  its  lit- 
erery  inspiration.  The  impossible  idealist  rides  side  by  side 
with  the  earthy  and  sensuous  Butler;  a  knife  in  the  General's 
belt  is  a  reference  to  his  alleged  looting  of  New  Orleans  silver 
chests  when  he  ruled  the  conquered  city. 

Four  other  cartoons  of  obvious  Lincoln  interest  are  more 
rarely  seen.  "Virginia  Paw-sing"  (Figure  5),  a  cartoon  pub- 
lished in  Richmond,  seems  to  be  urging  Virginia  to  secede,  for 
by  pausing  she  will  be  pawed  by  the  cat,  Uncle  Abe,  while  the 
first  seven  states  to  secede  (led  by  South  Carolina)  escape. 
Stephen  Douglas  (identified  by  his  statement,  "the  Union 
must  and  shall  be  preserved")  is  the  dead  rat.  As  Lincoln 
mauls  Virginia,  he  mouths  bland  words  indicating  that  no 
one  is  being  hurt,  echoes  of  the  words  he  spoke  to  the  Ohio 
legislature  on  February  13,  1861,  while  on  his  way  to  Wash- 


Courtesy  Amon  Carter  Museum,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

FIGURE  2.  The  Political  Quadrille.  Music  by  Bred  Scott,  an  anonymous  1860  lithograph,  12  3/4  x  17  7/8  inches,  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Library  of  Congress. 
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Courtesy  Amon  Carter  Museum,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 


FIGURE  4.  Honest  Abe  Taking 
Them  on  the  Half  Shell,  a  Currier 
and  Ives  lithograph  drawn  by 
Louis  Maurer,  13  9/16  x  18  1/16 
inches,  is  also  from  the  collec- 
tion of  The  Lilly  Library,  Indi- 
ana University,  Bloomington. 


HONEST  ABE  TAKING  THEM  ON  THE  HALF  SHELL.. 

Courtesy  Amon  Carter  Museum,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 


ington  as  President-elect.  Lincoln  was  trying  to  cool  the  at- 
mosphere of  crisis  by  saying  that  there  was  as  yet,  despite 
secession,  no  armed  conflict  or  physical  violence- 
It  is  a  good  thing  that  there  is  no  more  than  anxiety  for 
there  is  nothing  going  wrong.  It  is  a  consoling  circum- 
stance that  when  we  look  out  there  is  nothing  that  really 
hurts  anybody.  We  entertain  different  views  upon  political 
questions,  but  nobody  is  suffering  anything.  This  is  a  most 
consoling  circumstance,  and  from  it  we  may  conclude  that 
all  we  want  is  time,  patience  and  a  reliance  on  that  God  who 
has  never  forsaken  this  people. 

Two  drawings  from  the  Lilly  Library  at  Indiana  University 
in  Bloomington  are  one-of-a-kind  views  of  Lincoln.  The  Con- 
lederate  cartoon  drawn  in  Richmond  on  January  14  1863  (Fi- 
gure 6)  shows  Lincoln  as  a  monkey  who  issues  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation.  The  other  sketch  (Figure  7)  associates 
Lincoln  with  Butler  again;  this  time  Lincoln  prepares  to  carve 
Butler  up  in  order  to  send  him  several  places  at  once.  From  the 
knowing  smile  on  Lincoln's  face,  one  may  surmise  that  the 
cartoonist  sees  Lincoln  as  a  shrewd  politician  who  destroys 
the  controversial  Butler  by  flattering  him  that  he  is  too  valu- 
able to  remain  in  one  place. 


In  F igure  8,  a  Philadelphia  lithographer  draws  John  Wilkes 
Booth  as  he  looked  in  a  widely  circulated  photograph  but  adds 
a  Dennger  and  a  tempting  devil  to  the  pose.  One  wonders  who 

W°Tilihwe  ^sh?rt.0  buy  suciLa  Picture  to  hang  in  his  home. 

1  he  statuette  of  Lincoln  on  the  cover  (Figure  i )  is  an  anony- 
mous wood  sculpture  from  the  collection  of  the  Missouri  His- 
torical Society.  It  is  more  folk  art  than  caricature,  and  the 
sculptor  was  careful  to  place  a  Bible  at  Lincoln's  hand.  The 
barrel-chested  Douglas  (Figure  1)  comes  from  the  Smithson- 
ian s  fabulous  National  Portrait  Gallery  in  Washington  D  C 

There  is  nothing  like  seeing  these  objects  first  hand,  but,  for 
those  who  cannot  attend  the  exhibition,  a  192-page  hard- 
bound catalogue  illustrating  all  263  cartoons  and  caricatures 
is  available  for  eight  dollars  from: 

Ann  Sanderson 
LNSC  Sales  Supply 
Lincoln  National  Corporation 
1301  South  Harrison  Street 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana  46801. 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Lincoln  National  Corpora- 
tion. * 
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^k.   Courtesy  Amort  Carter  Museum,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

FIGURE  5.  Virginia  Paw-sing,  an  anonymous  1861  lithograph, 
8  1/2  x  14  inches,  bearing  the  inscription  "Crehen  Richmond 
Va,"  is  from  the  collection  of  The  Chicago  Historical  Society. 


FIGURE  6.  This  pencil  sketch  on  paper  is  attributed  to  David 
H.  Strother.  Dated  January  14,  1863,  it  is  8  13/16  x  5  1/4 
inches  and  can  be  found  at  The  Lilly  Library,  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, Bloomington. 

Courtesy  Amon  Carter  Museum,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 


Courtesy  Amon  Carter  Museum,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
Courtesy  Amon  Carter  Museum,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 


FIGURE  7.  Lincoln,  You'll  excuse  me  Gen.  Butler,  hut  as  I 
cant  send  you  everywhere  at  once,  I'll  have  to  take  you  to 
pieces.  This  pencil  sketch  on  paper  is  attributed  by  the 
Amon  Carter  Museum  to  Thomas  Nast  on  the  basis  of 
comparison  of  style.  The  5  7/8  x  6  11/ 16-inch  drawing 
is  at  The  Lilly  Library,  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington. 

FIGURE  8.  Satan  Tempting  Booth  to  the  Murder  of  the 
President  is  a  lithograph  by  J.  L.  Magee  of  Philadel- 
phia. Done  in  1865,  it  is  10  1/2  x  8  3/4  inches  and  is 
supplied  from  the  Collections  of  The  Library  Company 
of  Philadelphia. 
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LINCOLN  AND  THE  WAR  DEMOCRATS 

A  Review 


Historians  tend  to  devour  their  fathers  and  to  forget  how 
much  they  have  learned  from  them.  Today's  historians  of  the 
Civil  War  era  tend  to  stress  differences  rather  than  simil- 
arities between  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  and 
cohesiveness  within  either  party.  Historians  who  study  poli- 
tical elites  stress  ideological  differences,  the  new  social  his- 
torians stress  ethnocultural  differences,  but  both  schools 
study  political  polarization  between  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats. Their  fathers  had  brought  the  two  parties  together, 
stressing  the  similarities  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas  or 
Lincoln  and  McClellan,  in  an  effort  to  escape  the  G.A.R.  view 
of  the  era  as  the  Republican  salvation  of  the  Union  from 
Democratic  treason.  Certainly  either  Douglas  or  McClellan 
would  have  tried  to  save  the  Union  had  either  been  the  winner 
rather  than  Lincoln.  The  fathers  were  right  about  this,  but  the 
children  are  right  to  add  this  caveat:  there  were  nevertheless 
great  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  two  parties,  particularly 
in  regard  to  their  views  of  the  Negro  race,  and  American  his- 
tory would  have  been,  though  still  a  unitary  history  of  one 
country,  very  different  had  Lincoln  lost  either  election. 

We  must  not  forget  what  our  fathers  told  us;  the  Democrats 
did  help  win  the  war.  To  help  remind  us,  Christopher  Dell  has 
given  us  a  large  volume  entitled  Lincoln  and  the  War  Demo- 
crats: The  Grand  Erosion  of  Conservative  Tradition  (Ruther- 
ford, New  Jersey:  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University  Press, 
1975).  Whatever  its  faults,  and  I  think  they  are  many  and 
severe,  one  cannot  come  away  from  the  book  without  a 
renewed  sense  of  the  vigor  and  importance  of  the  War 
Democracy. 

It  is  refreshing  to  be  reminded  of  the  help  Democrats  gave 


President  Lincoln.  To  be  sure,  many  historians  have  assured 
us  that  the  Democracy  was  a  loyal  opposition,  but  much  of  the 
literature  that  proves  it  is  negative  and  defensive  in  tone. 
Look,  they  seem  to  be  saying,  Democrats  could  have  brought 
the  whole  war  effort  to  a  halt,  but  they  did  not.  They  could 
have  refused  to  make  up  a  quorum  in  Congress  for  voting 
supplies  to  the  armies,  but  they  did  not.  Dell's  story  is  a  good 
deal  more  positive  in  tone.  He  sees  the  War  Democracy  as  the 
creation  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  after  April  12,  1861  (before 
that  date  and  since  South  Carolina's  secession  on  December 
20,  however,  Douglas  had  brooded  or  criticized,  not  taking  the 
crisis  seriously  enough).  The  Illinois  Assembly  requested 
Douglas's  return  from  Washington,  and  in  a  reverse- 
Inaugural  journey,  the  defeated  candidate  set  out  for  Illinois 
by  train  in  April: 

The  purpose  of  the  trip  at  once  became  known  and  wher- 
ever the  train  stopped  along  the  way,  large  crowds  assem- 
bled and  Douglas  was  called  upon  to  speak.  The  first  such 
speech  was  delivered  in  Ohio  just  across  the  line  from 
Wheeling.  .  ,  .  Widely  reported  in  the  press,  his  remarks 
created  a  sensation.  At  Columbus  and  Indianapolis, 
Douglas  spoke  again,  appealing  for  nonpartisan  support  of 
the  war  and  a  public  demand  for  its  vigorous  prosecution. 
The  trip  reached  an  appropriately  dramatic  climax  in  Illinois. 
On  April  25,  1861,  Douglas  told  the  Illinois  Assembly, 
crowded  with  onlookers,  that  he  was  guilty  of  "leaning  too  far 
to  the  southern  section  of  the  Union."  He  warned  them:  "Who- 
ever is  not  prepared  to  sacrifice  party  and  organizations  and 
platforms  on  the  altar  of  his  country,  does  not  deserve  the 
support  or  countenance  of  honest  people."  Returning  to  his 
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home  in  Chicago,  he  spoke  at  the  Republican  Wigwam,  where 
Lincoln  had  been  nominated.  In  this,  his  last  public  address, 
he  said:  "There  can  be  no  neutrals  in  this  war.  Only  patriots 
and  traitors."  After  this  performance,  many  recalcitrant 
Democrats  fell  into  line  as  supporters  of  the  war  effort.  The 
War  Democracy  and  even  nonpartisan  Union  parties  thus 
became  a  significant  factor  as  early  as  1861. 

Other  vivid  incidents  help  recall  the  contribution  of  the  War 
Democrats.  Kentucky  Democrat  Joseph  Holt  gave  what 
Republican  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  recalled  as  "the  best  war 
speeches  of  any  man  in  the  land.  They  always  brace  my 
nerves  and  stir  my  heart  when  I  read  them."  The  arresting 
officer  in  the  Merryman  case,  General  George  C.  Cadwalader 
of  Pennsylvania,  was  a  Democrat.  His  defiance  of  a  Demo- 
cratic Chief  Justice  (Taney)  to  uphold  a  Republican  President 
(Lincoln)  in  suspending  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  "had 
considerable  significance  in  Unionist  circles."  General  Benja- 
min F.  Butler's  theory  that  escaped  slaves  of  disloyal  masters 
were  "contraband"  of  war  was  the  earliest  indication  that 
supporting  the  war  effort  could  eventuate  in  supporting  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  as  long  as  the  assault  on  the  peculiar 
institution  was  approached  by  a  strategy  of  military  indirec- 
tion. The  wisdom  of  Lincoln's  approach  to  abolition  by  mili- 
tary justification  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  willingness  of 
War  Democrats  to  accept  moves  against  slavery  that  were  for 
reasons  of  punishment  of  disloyalty  rather  than  for  reasons  of 
moral  concern  for  the  downtrodden. 

Though  Republicans  customarily  get  the  blame  for  being 
tough  on  civil  liberties  during  the  Civil  War,  General  Cad- 
walader's  case  is  generally  instructive.  War  Democrats  could 
be  just  as  tough.  War  Democrats  Andrew  Johnson  of 
Tennessee  and  Joseph  A.  Wright  of  Indiana  appeared 
together  to  speak  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  February  of  1863. 
They  laid  particular  stress  on  the  evils  of  Samuel  Medary's 
newspaper,  The  Crisis,  for  its  anti-administration  editorial 
policies.  When  the  speeches  were  over,  a  mob  of  soldiers  left  to 
attack  the  offices  of  the  newspaper.  That  night,  a  mob 
attacked  still  another  Democratic  paper. 

Once  sucked  into  the  Republican  vortex,  the  logic  of  events 
swept  Democrats  along  the  way  to  conclusions  that  we  tend  to 
think  of  as  exclusively  Republican.  Missouri's  John  Brooks 
Henderson  was  a  slave  owner  and  a  states-rights  Democrat 
until  Fort  Sumter.  As  a  Senator  during  the  Civil  War,  how- 
ever, he  wound  up  introducing  the  Thirteenth  Amendment, 
which  abolished  slavery,  because  he  felt  that  it  needed  Border 
State  sponsorship  in  order  not  to  seem  a  piece  of  Yankee 
Republican  abolitionism.  In  Reconstruction,  he  would  advo- 
cate Negro  suffrage  and  write  legislation  resembling  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment.  Maryland's  John  A.  J.  Creswell,  who 
voted  for  Stephen  Douglas  in  1860,  gave  a  rousing  speech  in 
behalf  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  in  1865.  Creswell  argued 


that  the  war  had  disproved  slaveholders'  fears  of  insur- 
rection and  slanders  that  Negroes  were  cowards.  The  Negro 
had  proved  his  manhood.  The  final  report  of  the  American 
Freedmen's  Inquiry  Commission,  issued  on  May  15,  1864, 
recommended  full  civil  and  political  rights  for  Negro  freed- 
men  "in  order  that  he  might  stand  on  his  own  feet  without 
being  a  burden  to  the  government."  The  Commission  was 
chaired  by  War  Democrat  Robert  Dale  Owen  of  Indiana. 

"Aside  from  the  'March  to  the  Sea'  by  Republican  General 
William  T.  Sherman,"  Dell  says,  "the  major  Union  military 
operations  of  1864  were  all  in  the  hands  of  Democratic 
Generals."  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  who  had  supported 
Douglas,  assumed  command  of  all  the  armies.  General  George 
H.  Thomas  won  at  Chickamauga  and  Nashville.  The  Crater 
at  Petersburg  was  bungled  by  Generals  Ambrose  E.  Burn- 
side,  Orlando  B.  Wilcox,  and  Edward  Ferrero.  Benjamin 
Butler  failed  at  Bermuda  Hundred.  General  John  A.  McCler- 
nand  began  the  Red  River  expedition,  and  General  Lew 
Wallace  stalled  the  Confederate  troops  at  Monocacy  River. 
War  Democrats  were  appointed  to  commands  in  vital  areas 
behind  the  lines  where  they  would  have  to  fight  expected  dis- 
loyalty: William  S.  Rosecrans  in  the  Department  of  the 
Missouri,  Lew  Wallace  in  the  Middle  Department  (Balti- 
more), and  Irvin  McDowell  in  the  Department  of  the  Pacific. 

The  previous  paragraph  is  representative  of  the  method 
which  Dell  uses  to  prove  his  point.  In  a  loose  and  allusive  way, 
he  mentions  the  names  of  so  many  War  Democrats  that  even- 
tually one  is  impressed  by  their  importance  to  the  war  effort. 
To  call  this  a  method  would  be  almost  to  dignify  making  a  list 
as  a  methodology,  but  Dell  does  have  an  historical  method.  He 
tries  to  study  political  developments  throughout  the  North, 
state  by  state.  To  handle  the  scope,  of  course,  he  must  rely  prin- 
cipally on  secondary  sources,  printed  primary  sources 
(especially  speeches),  and  newspapers.  The  last  named  he 
seems  not  to  have  sampled  in  any  particularly  systematic  or 
exhaustive  way.  I  cannot  find  a  single  reference  to  a  manu- 
script source. 

The  conception  of  the  project,  though  it  defies  modern 
infatuation  with  the  importance  of  manuscript  sources,  is 
not  altogether  without  merit.  A  state-by-state  synthesis  of  the 
Democratic  party's  development  in  the  Civil  War  would  be  a 
welcome  addition  to  modern  scholarship.  Moreover,  Dell's 
conclusions  are  interesting  and  deserve  consideration: 

In  this,  the  crowning  year  of  the  wartime  Union  party 
[1864],  it  is  worth  considering  some  notable  facts  about  the 
true  nature  of  the  party  hierarchy  and  the  accusation  of 
Conservatives  that  the  Union  party  was  merely  "the  Repub- 
lican party  under  a  different  name."  Andrew  Johnson,  the 
Union  candidate  for  Vice  President,  was  a  War  Democrat. 
In  the  States  of  Maine,  Ohio,  and  Iowa,  War  Democrats 
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received  the  Union  nomination  for  the  highest  state  execu- 
tive position  under  consideration  by  the  voters.  In  New 
York,  Vermont,  Ohio,  and  Connecticut,  War  Democrats 
received  the  Union  nomination  for  the  second-highest  state 
executive  position.  In  Indiana,  four  Union  nominations  for 
major  state  executive  office  were  accorded  War  Democrats; 
in  Ohio  and  Connecticut  the  number  was  three.  In  congres- 
sional races,  the  Union  party  nominated  seventeen  War 
Democrats.  In  California,  a  majority  of  the  Union  nomi- 
nees for  Congress  were  War  Democrats.  In  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Oregon  and  New  Jersey  the  Union  State  party  chairmen 
were  War  Democrats.  On  the  Union  State  Central  Commit- 
tee of  Connecticut,  ten  of  23  members  were  War  Democrats. 
And  so  on,  ad  infinitum  .  .  .  [sic]  It  must  be  asked  of  the 
Conservative  historians:  If  this  kind  of  non-partisan  dis- 
play was  not  enough  to  establish  the  Union  party  as  a  truly 
nonpartisan  body,  what  then  was  required?  In  fact,  it  would 
appear  that  the  Union  party  was  all  it  claimed  to  be;  and 
much  of  the  credit  belongs  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  whose 
gentle  hammering  proved  devastating  to  the  Conservative 
principles  of  the  Democratic  party. 

Dell  concludes  that  Lincoln  was  more  radical  than  con- 
servative and  argues  that  he  repeatedly  blunted  criticism  by 
using  War  Democrats  as  lightning  rods.  When  Lincoln  repu- 
diated David  Hunter's  enlisting  of  black  troops  in  South  Caro- 
lina in  the  summer  of  1862,  he  blamed  the  policy  on  the  great- 
est War  Democrat  of  them  all,  Stanton,  but  did  not  remove 
Stanton  or  Hunter.  Lincoln  ignored  the  conservative  results 
of  the  Republican  state  conventions  of  1862  in  Pennsylvania, 
Indiana,  and  Ohio  and  went  ahead  with  the  drafting  and 
announcement  of  the  Preliminary  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion. Dell  properly  points  out  that  "the  Gettysburg  Add- 
ress, .  .  .utilized  again  the  inflamatory  [sic]  Jeffersonian  con- 
tention that  'all  men  are  created  equal.'" 

The  problem  with  the  book  is  its  execution  of  the  worth- 
while project.  The  myriad  of  names  mentioned  in  the  text 
have  no  biographical  flesh  on  them.  The  discussions  of  poli- 
tical developments  from  state  to  state  make  chaotic  and 
dismal  reading  and  superficial  history.  Dell's  literary  style 
compounds  the  errors,  as  can  be  seen  in  this  example: 

Some  outstanding  features  of  the  New  York  campaign  [of 
1862]  included  the  sale  and  transfer  of  the  New  York  World 
from  the  Union  camp  to  the  Democratic  camp.  War  Demo- 
crat Manton  Marble  was  managing  editor  of  the  World.  He 
was  a  member  of  Mozart  Hall,  a  close  friend  of  Fernando 
Wood,  and  a  strong  supporter  of  Seymour.  Wood,  who  had 
campaigned  for  Major  as  a  War  Democrat  in  1861,  cam- 
paigned for  Congress  in  1862  as  a  Conditional.  James 
Gorden  [sic]  Bennett  of  the  Herald,  who  had  supported  the 
Union  ticket  of  1861,  declared  for  Seymour.  A  major  feature 
of  the  Upstate  canvass  was  a  running  debate  between  War 


Democrat  Daniel  S.  Dickinson  and  Conditional  War  Demo- 
crat John  Van  Buren,  stirring  recollections  of  the  Free  Soil 
campaign  of  1848.  On  that  occasion,  [sic]  Van  Buren  had 
been  for  freedom,  Dickinson  for  slavery.  This  time  it  was  the 
other  way  around.  Without  Conservative  support,  the 
Republican-Union  ticket  had  no  chance  of  victory  in  New 
York  and  Seymour's  majority  exceeded  ten  thousand.  On 
the  New  York  congressional  delegation  a  23-9  Republican 
majority  was  replaced  by  an  18-12  Democratic  majority.  In 
the  state  legislature  the  Republican-Union  coalition  retain- 
ed an  overall  majority,  but  the  Regular  Democracy  acquired 
equal  standing  in  the  Assembly. 
Woe  be  unto  the  graduate  student  who  writes  such  an  obvious 
stitching-together  of  note  cards  with  no  especially  obvious 
logical  connection  between  them.  Why  a  university  press  pub- 
lishes what  a  graduate  seminar  would  reject  is  an  important 
problem. 

Far  more  important  than  the  lack  of  readability  evident  in 
the  passage  is  the  lack  of  understanding  betrayed  by  it.  Every- 
where in  the  book,  one  is  greeted  by  transitions  from  party  to 
party  and  from  platform  to  platform,  willy-nilly,  without  even 
a  modest  attempt  at  explaining  why — why,  in  this  case,  Van 
Buren  and  Dickinson  flip-flopped.  The  lack  of  understanding 
here  is  fundamental  and  ironic. 

Mr.  Dell's  historical  world  is  highly  politicized.  He  has 
studied  the  political  affiliations  of  scores  of  Civil  War 
generals  in  an  effort  to  show  how  many  were  Democrats.  This 
may  reflect  more  of  his  own  feelings  than  theirs,  for  Generals, 
though  some  became  Presidential  candidates,  generally  did 
not  vote  in  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  easy  to  exaggerate 
their  partisan  awareness.  Even  though  he  tends  to  see  every- 
thing as  political  in  nature,  Mr.  Dell  does  not  really  under- 
stand the  nature  of  politics.  He  cannot  explain  the  wild  mean- 
derings  of  politicians  from  ideological  position  to  ideological 
position,  because  he  does  not  study  what  often  made  them 
change,  factional  politics.  Compare  the  flat  and  almost  mean- 
ingless description  of  New  York  politics  above  with  these 
passages  from  a  historian  who  does  understand,  Michael  Les 
Benedict  (in  A  Compromise  of  Principle:  Congressional  Re- 
publicans and  Reconstruction,  1863-1869  [New  York:  W.  W. 
Norton,  1974]: 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  understanding  Repub- 
lican radicalism  and  conservatism  during  the  Civil  War 
period  has  been  the  tendency  of  historians  to  confuse  poli- 
tical and  legislative  radicalism. .  .  .  [Contemporaries]  were 
equally  perplexed  by  the  ideological  somersaults  of  Salmon 
P.  Chase,  Horace  Greeley,  George  Julian,  and  a  host  of 
lesser  lights.  To  understand  how  a  Chase  could  be  the  radi- 
cal candidate  for  the  Republican  presidential  nomination  in 
1864  and  then  aspire  to  the  Democratic  nomination  four 
years  later,  one  must  perceive  the  factional  nature  of  Ameri- 
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can  politics. 

Traditionally,  the  United  States  has  been  a  two-party 
democracy;  in  many  states  there  has  been  only  one  viable 
political  party.  Yet,  for  nearly  every  position  in  American 
national  and  state  goyernment  there  have  been  more  than 
one  or  two  aspirants.  These  rivals  have  had  to  fight  their 
battles  within  one  or  another  of  the  parties.  Often  ideo- 
logical similarities,  personal  friendships,  or  pure  self-inter- 
est have  spurred  groups  of  aspirants  to  office  to  ally  them- 
selves with  their  rivals. 
Benedict  then  gives  a  suitably  complex  and  yet  also  satis- 
fyingly  explained  example,  the  Seward-Weed  vs.  Greeley 
rivalry  in  New  York's  Republican  party: 
The  feud  broke  into  bitter  warfare  that  year  [1860],  when 
Seward  and  Weed  blamed  Greeley  for  Seward's  failure  to 
win  the  Republican  presidential  nomination— Seward  had 
been  the  radical  candidate  at  the  Chicago  Convention. 
Greeley  had  favored  the  archconservative  Missouri  Whig, 
Edward  Bates. 

Weed  repaid  Greeley .  .  .in  1861,  defeating  Greeley's  drive 
for  the  Republican  nomination  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
During  the  secession  winter,  as  Weed  advocated  conces- 
sions to  slavery  to  preserve  the  Union,  Greeley  opposed 
compromises,  preferring  to  allow  the  South  to  secede  peace- 
fully. Strife  continued  as  both  factions  tried  to  win  Lin- 
coln's favor  and  control  the  national  patronage.  Lincoln 
gave  control  of  the  customs  house  in  New  York  City  to  for- 
mer Democrats,  who  generally  disliked  Seward  and  allied 
loosely  with  Greeley,  but  the  Seward-Weed  forces  generally 
received  the  choicer  appointments  in  the  rest  of  the  state. 

In  1862,  anti-Weed  forces,  made  up  of  Greeley's  friends 
and  the  allies  of  independent-minded  former  Democrats 
.  .  . ,  controlled  the  Republican  nominations.  Weed,  advo- 
cating a  strong  appeal  to  Union  Democrats,  left  the  state 
convention  disgruntled  and  did  little  to  elect  the  ticket. 
When  the  Republicans  lost  the  canvass,  Greeley  and  his 
allies  charged  him  with  sabotage.  But  with  the  only  patron- 
age now  available  to  Republicans  in  the  state  emanating 
from  the  national  government,  Weed  slowly  regained  con- 
trol of  the  state  organization. 

By  1864  Weed,  who  first  worked  for  Lincoln's  renomi- 
nation  and  then  threatened  to  sit  out  the  campaign  unless 
Lincoln  acceeded  to  his  ever-growing  patronage  demands, 
had  won  control  of  every  important  national  appointment 
in  the  state.  Lincoln  had  replaced  the  former  Democrat 
Chase  as  secretary  of  the  treasury  and  soon  thereafter 
turned  out  Chase's  formerly  Democratic  friends  in  the  New 
York  customs  house,  substituting  for  them  allies  of  Weed.  At 
the  same  time  he  named  a  Seward-Weed  partisan  city  post- 
master. Given  this  political  situation,  it  is  little  wonder  that 


Greeley  opposed  Lincoln's  renomination  and  that  many 

leading  former  Democrats  .  .  .  actively  promoted  the  Frd- 

mont  third-party  movement. 
And  so  it  goes  for  three  more  pages,  with  Greeley  and  Weed 
alternately  skulking  and  acting  as  Republican  stalwarts. 
Benedict  gives  us  an  explanation,  and  we  do  not  lurch  along 
confusedly  from  baffling  factional  identification  to  seemingly 
inexplicable  ideological  about-face.  Benedict  has  an  under- 
standing of  politics  that  Dell  does  not. 

Moreover,  Dell's  bibliography  is  practically  twenty  years 
out  of  date.  Few  works  written  after  1956  are  cited.  We  get 
father  Philip,  but  not  son  Eric,  Foner;  Oberholtzer  on  Phila- 
delphia but  not  Dusinberre;  the  Mississippi  Valley  Historical 
Review  but  not  the  Journal  of  American  History;  etc.  I  can 
find  no  references  to  Civil  War  History,  though  all  scholars 
would  now  acknowledge  that  it  is  the  leading  journal  in  that 
field  of  study.  The  modern  students  of  Democratic  behavior, 
like  Leonard  Curry,  are  not  mentioned. 

This  is  the  first  book  I  have  seen  from  Fairleigh  Dickinson 
University  Press,  and  I  do  not  look  forward  to  another.  As  my 
liberal  use  of  "sic"  in  the  quotations  from  the  book  suggests, 
the  editorial  standards  are  simply  appalling.  Proofreaders 
should  have  caught  some  of  these  mistakes:  "Consservative" 
(page  19);  "nothern"  (31);  Horace  "Heffren"  and  Horace 
"Heffern"  in  the  same  paragraph  (59);  "ad  nauseum" for  "ad 
nauseam"  (106);  "sizeable"  (119)  and  "sizable"  (233); 
"Widescale"  (200)  is  not  a  word;  "Implicitely"  for  "Implicitly" 
(205);  "perscution"  (240);  "picure"  (245);  "beastial"  for 
"bestial"  (247);  Charles  R.  Buckalew  becomes  "William  A." 
(268);  "Irwin"  McDowell  (276)  is  "Irvin"  in  the  index; 
"proffered"  is  "proferred"  (277);  Mr.  "Coffroth"  is  also  Mr. 
"Coffrath"  in  the  same  paragraph  (319);  "Relected"  (341);  and 
the  last  sentence  of  Chapter  14  has  no  concluding  punc- 
tuation. The  capitalization  is  absolutely  bizarre,  and  a  page 
looks  almost  like  an  eighteenth-century  text  with  capital 
letters  sprinkled  everywhere.  Grammatical  errors  are  per- 
mitted, as  on  page  91:  "the  man  whom  he  believed  had  lost 
Tennessee."  The  "whom"  should  be  "who,"  as  it  is  the  subject 
of  the  noun  clause  ("who .  .  .  had  lost  Tennessee")  and  not  the 
object  of  the  verb  "believed." 

There  is  a  great  book  yet  to  be  written  on  the  Democratic 
party  after  Douglas.  We  need  to  know  more  about  it  in  almost 
every  northern  state,  and  we  certainly  need  a  synthesis  which 
coordinates  our  knowledge  of  each  state  into  a  usable  inter- 
pretation. Christopher  Dell  whets  our  appetites  for  more,  but 
we  do  not  have  complete  confidence  in  what  he  does  tell  us. 
Creswell,  for  example,  was  a  Whig  forced  into  the  Douglas 
Democracy  in  1860,  because  the  Republican  party  was  too 
weak  in  Maryland  to  count.  Is  it  right  to  call  him  a  War  Demo- 
crat? If  not,  what  about  the  others? 
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LINCOLN  HISTORIOGRAPHY:  NEWS  AND  NOTES 


There  is  big  news  in  the  field.  All  signs  indicate  that  there 
are  a  half-dozen  important  Lincoln  books  in  preparation.  The 
one  nearest  completion  is  scheduled  to  be  published  on  Lin- 
coln's birthday  in  1977.  Others  are  in  lesser  stages  of  pro- 
gress, one  being  merely  in  the  stage  of  "contemplation." 
Should  they  all  appear  in  the  near  future,  however,  we  will  be 
confronted  with  the  greatest  body  of  Lincoln  literature  since 
the  Civil  War  Centennial.  In  fact,  one  is  tempted  to  see  in  all 
this  the  definite  earmarks  of  a  revival— of  still  another  "Great 
Awakening"  in  the  Lincoln  field. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  speculate  at  length  on  the  causes  for 
the  revival  before  we  even  see  the  books.  But  one  thing  does 
seem  certain.  The  renewed  interest  is  not  a  function  of  fresh 


discoveries  of  important  documents  which  were  previously 
lost  or  hidden.  There  have  been  no  major  documentary  dis- 
coveries in  almost  three  decades.  The  new  books  are  more 
probably  signs  of  the  times.  Many  Americans  have  a  feeling 
that  an  era  of  American  history  has  closed.  We  can  already 
conjure  up  some  feeling  of  the  remoteness  and  historicity  of 
the  decade  of  the  1960s.  We  often  feel  that  the  political  and 
economic  questions  of  the  1970s  cannot  be  answered  by  any  of 
the  programs  suggested  by  the  political  parties  since  the 
Great  Depression.  Even  the  religious,  cultural,  and  artistic  cli- 
mates seem  different.  We  live  in  a  new  era,  and  each  era  has 
come  to  grips  with  the  figure  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  the 
supreme  symbol  of  the  American  past.  We  may  be  getting  a 
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new  Lincoln  for  a  new  age. 

The  first  book  to  appear  should  be  Stephen  B.  Oates's  one- 
volume  biography,  With  Malice  Toward  None:  A  Life  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  to  be  published  by  Harper  &  Row  next  Febru- 
ary. Professor  Oates  teaches  history  at  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts at  Amherst  and  is  famous  for  writing  biographies, 
most  notably  of  abolitionist  John  Brown.  Hints  of  what  is  to 
come  in  his  biography  have  appeared  in  recent  issues  of  two 
popular  historical  magazines.  "Wilderness  Fugue:  Lincoln's 
Journey  to  Manhood  on  the  Kentucky  and  Indiana  Frontier" 
appeared  in  The  American  West,  XIII  (March/April,  1976),  4- 
13.  It  is  an  extremely  well-written  and  lively  reconstruction  of 
Lincoln's  pre-adult  years,  based  on  the  latest  secondary 
sources  but  not  lingering  to  discuss  disputed  interpretations 
or  to  weigh  controverted  pieces  of  evidence.  It  does  not  glorify 
the  limitations  of  Lincoln's  frontier  environment,  it  stresses 
his  estrangement  from  his  father,  and  it  shows  a  special  inter- 
est in  Lincoln's  inner  life,  noting  a  preoccupation  "with  death, 
with  madness,  with  the  bizarre  and  macabre." 

The  theme  persists  in  "Why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be 
proudT(American  History  Illustrated,  XI  [April,  1976],  32-41). 
Again,  Oates's  discussion  of  Lincoln's  law  career  is  based  sub- 
stantially on  the  latest  available  treatments  by  specialists  in 
the  field  and  dwells  (in  his  customary  sparkling  style)  on 
familiar  and  famous  cases  from  Lincoln's  practice,  Hurd  vs. 
The  Rock  Island  Bridge  Co.,  and  the  Duff  Armstrong  murder 
case. 

G.  S.  Boritt's  long-awaited  Lincoln  and  the  Economics  of 
the  American  Dream  is  at  a  press  now,  but  no  date  for  its 
appearance  has  yet  been  announced.  Harvard's  Oscar  Hand- 
lin  is  writing  a  biography  of  Lincoln  for  the  Library  of  Ameri- 
can Biography  series  (published  by  Little,  Brown),  of  which 
he  is  the  general  editor.  Professor  Harold  Hyman  of  Rice  Uni- 
versity has  been  assigned  a  volume  on  Lincoln  in  a  series  on 
American  Presidents  published  by  the  University  of  Kansas 
Press.  Professor  Don  E.  Fehrenbacher  of  Stanford  University 
is  working  on  a  book  about  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Consti- 
tution. Northwestern's  George  M.  Fredrickson,  currently  at 
work  on  a  book  on  race  relations,  is  considering  a  book  for  the 
future  on  Lincoln's  political  thought.  All  of  these  books  will  be 
duly  noted  in  Lincoln  Lore  when  they  appear. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  give  notice  of  the  appearance  of 
The  Impending  Crisis,  1848-1861  (New  York:  Harper  &  Row, 
1976),  the  newest  volume  in  the  distinguished  New  American 
Nation  series.  David  M.  Potter,  Professor  of  History  at  Stan- 
ford until  his  death  in  1971,  began  the  book,  and  Don  E. 
Fehrenbacher,  a  colleague  of  Potter's  at  Stanford,  finished 
and  edited  the  uncompleted  manuscript.  Both  men  have  made 
truly  significant  contributions  to  Lincolniana  before,  and  it  is 
justification  enough  for  the  existence  of  the  "News  and 
Notes"  series  in  Lincoln  Lore  that  it  allows  mention  of  this 
excellent  volume  by  these  two  masterful  scholars. 

The  Impending  Crisis  is  not  technically  Lincolniana,  but  it 
is  a  good  book  with  many  wonderful  insights  on  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Two  chapters  deserve  particular  notice,  and  a  dis- 
cussion of  them  may  serve  to  suggest  the  high  quality  of  the 
whole  volume.  Chapter  13  deals  with  the  Lincoln-Douglas 
debates,  a  specialty  of  Professor  Fehrenbacher' s  and  an  event 
which  benefits  from  the  famed  evenhanded  judiciousness  of 
Professor  Potter.  They  say  much  in  the  space  of  twenty-seven 
pages. 

The  crucial  point  of  the  debates  was  not  the  Freeport  ques- 
tion, which  demanded  that  Douglas  say  whether  the  local 
populace  could  exclude  slavery  from  a  territory  as  yet  unor- 


ganized to  form  a  state  constitution.  If  Douglas  said  yes,  the 
South  would  hate  him;  if  he  said  no,  the  North  would  hate  him. 
But  Douglas  had  already  answered  this  question  and  never 
dodged  it  when  it  came  up.  He  was  anxious  to  answer  it  and 
answer  it  in  the  affirmative,  for  his  recent  fight  with  the 
Buchanan  administration  over  the  proslavery  Lecompton 
constitution  had  killed  his  chances  in  the  South  anyhow. 
Douglas  "cares  nothing  for  the  South— he  knows  he  is  already 
dead  there,"  Lincoln  wrote  Henry  Asbury  on  July  31,  1858. 

The  crucial  aspect  was  Lincoln's  shifting  "attention  from 
the  policy  aspects  of  the  question  [of  slavery  in  the  terri- 
tories], where  the  positions  of  Douglas  and  the  Republicans 
might  converge,  to  the  philosophical  aspects,  where  he 
believed  their  differences  were  fundamental."  Thus  Lincoln 
struck  a  blow  for  conscience  and,  simultaneously,  for  his  own 
political  livelihood,  for  he  wanted  no  mistaking  of  Douglas  for 
a  good  Republican  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  Republican 
party  from  the  East. 

Lincoln  thus  unmasked  in  Douglas's  political  philosophy 
one  quite  different  from  his  own.  When  Douglas  spoke  of 
rights  for  Negroes,  "clearly  he  did  not  mean  intrinsic  rights, 
carrying  their  own  claim  to  fulfillment,"  says  Potter.  "He 
thought,  instead,  of 'rights'  granted  as  a  gift,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  state,  and  he  did  not  believe  they  ought  to  be  very 
extensive."  Douglas,  he  adds,  "became  almost  obsessively 
committed  to  the  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty,  [but]  the  key 
to  his  thought  lay  not  in  his  political  theory  but  in  his  belief  in 
the  inferiority  of  Negroes  and  Indians."  It  "was  not  that 
majoritarianism  made  him  ready  to  subordinate  the  blacks, 
but  that  a  readiness  to  subordinate  the  blacks  made  him  re- 
sponsive to  majoritarianism." 

Potter  and  Fehrenbacher  defend  Lincoln's  allegation  that 
there  was  a  conspiracy  afoot  to  bring  about  a  second  Dred 
Scott  decision  to  legalize  slavery  nationally.  It  was  not  alto- 
gether implausible  in  the  judicial  context  of  1858.  No  less  a 
person  than  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  had  said 
that  "The  right  of  property  in  a  slaveis  distinctly  and  express- 
ly affirmed  in  the  Constitution."  They  conclude  that  "Lincoln 
wanted  to  assail  the  slave  power  in  a  way  that  would  sharply 
differentiate  his  position  from  that  of  Douglas.  He  did  so  more 
by  attributing  to  Douglas  a  sinister  design  for  future  expan- 
sion of  slavery  than  by  criticizing  Douglas's  concrete  pro- 
posals." Nevertheless,  they  say, 

The  difference  between  Douglasr  and  Lincoln— and  in  a 
large  sense  between  proslavery  and  antislavery  thought- 
was  not  that  Douglas  believed  in  chattel  servitude  (for  he 
did  not),  or  that  Lincoln  believed  in  an  unqualified,  full 
equality  of  blacks  and  whites  (for  he  did  not).  The  differ- 
ence was  that  Douglas  did  not  believe  that  slavery  really 
mattered  very  much,  because  he  did  not  believe  that 
Negroes  had  enough  human  affinity  with  him  to  make  it 
necessary  for  him  to  concern  himself  with  them.  Lincoln,  on 
the  contrary,  believed  that  slavery  mattered,  because  he 
recognized  a  human  affinity  with  blacks  which  made  their 
plight  a  necessary  matter  of  concern  to  him. 
To  say  all  this  and  still  retain  a  healthy  respect  for  Douglas 
is  no  easy  matter;  yet  it  is  the  sort  of  thing  for  which  David 
Potter  is  famous.  Douglas  had  burned  his  bridges  back  to  the 
Democracy  of  James  Buchanan  and  the  South,  and  Roger 
Taney's  court  decision  had  made  popular  sovereignty  seem  a 
nullity.  "Many  a  man,  at  such  a  point,  might  have  decided  to 
scuttle  the  popular  sovereignty  doctrine  and  to  look  for  a 
vehicle  by  which  to  move  into  the  antislavery  camp  [which 
many  Eastern  Republicans  wanted  him  to  do],"  says  Potter. 
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"Especially  so,  if  he  faced,  as  Douglas  did,  the  immediate 
necessity  of  gaining  reelection  to  the  Senate  in  the  preponder- 
antly antislavery  constituency  of  Illinois,  with  both  the 
administration  Democrats  and  the  antislavery  Republicans 
assailing  him."  But  he  chose  to  stick  with  popular  sover- 
eignty. He  was  a  man  of  principle  whether  our  times  find  his 
principles  wrongheaded  or  not. 

Chapter  16  deals  astutely  with  the  election  of  1860.  Lincoln 
gained  the  nomination  because  of  the  Republican  party's 
Southern  strategy,  that  is,  because  Republicans  sought  a 
candidate  who  could  win  the  Northern  states  which  bordered 
slave  states:  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
Jersey.  New  England  and  the  upper  North  were  in  the  bag  no 
matter  who  ran  on  the  Republican  ticket.  This  strategy  made 
only  Edward  Bates  of  Missouri  and  Abraham  Lincoln  viable 
candidates.  Seward,  despite  being  the  most  experienced  man 
in  the  party,  had  spent  a  decade  trying  to  prove  his  radi- 
calism on  the  slave  question,  and  though  he  tried  to  pull  his 
horns  in  now,  it  was  clearly  too  late.  Bates,  despite  support  by 
Republican  heavyweights  like  the  Blairs,  Horace  Greeley, 
and  Schuyler  Colfax,  was  too  old  and  had  dallied  too  long 
with  the  position  that  slavery  in  the  territories  was  not  a 
matter  of  Congressional  concern. 

Lincoln  got  the  nomination  and  the  election,  which  was 
guaranteed  by  his  moderation  (the  "Southern"  strategy  paid 
off)  and  not  by  the  Democratic  split  (which  might  merely  have 
thrown  the  election  into  the  House).  Nevertheless,  the  fact 
that  the  election  of  1860  was  two  contests,  between  Lincoln 
and  Douglas  in  the  North  and  between  Breckinridge  and  Bell 
in  the  South,  helped  guarantee  secession.  The  Republicans 
had  no  reason  to  advertize  their  moderation  and  devotion  to 
states'  rights  to  a  merely  Northern  audience,  and  they  did  not 
have  contacts  enough  with  Southern  sensibilities  to  under- 
stand that  threats  of  secession  were  anguished  and  sincere 
promises  rather  than  blackmail  and  bluster. 

En  route  to  reaching  such  j  udgments,  Professor  Potter  gives 
the  reader  his  customary  smooth  style,  intelligent  command 
of  language,  urbane  wit,  sensitivity,  and  sensibleness.  Of  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  debates  he  says:  "In  these  face-to-face 
encounters,  the  rivals  sometimes  assailed  each  other  with  the 
blunt  combativeness  of  men  who  believed  in  their  cause  and 
were  not  afraid  of  a  fight,  but  always  in  the  American  fashion 
of  being  able  to  shake  hands  after  they  had  traded  blows.  This 
was  what  laymen  have  called  good  sportsmanship  and  what 
scholars  have  called  consensus,  and  what  it  meant  at  bottom 
was  that  the  values  which  united  them  as  Americans  were 
more  important  than  those  which  divided  them  as  candi- 
dates, or  if  not  that,  at  least  that  the  right  to  fight  for  one's 
ideas  involved  an  obligation  to  fight  fair  and  to  recognize  a 
democratic  bond  with  other  fighters  for  other  ideas." 

Professor  Fehrenbacher  faced  the  unbelievably  thankless 
task  of  working  hard  on  a  book  from  which  he  knew  he  would 
get  little  fame  (it  is  Potter's  book  and  Fehrenbacher's  name 
appears  only  as  editor).  He  even  had  to  leave  in  footnotes 
which  criticized  his  own  work!  But  he  did  a  wonderful  job- 
aided  by  the  fact  that  Potter,  himself  a  great  historian,  knew 
the  quality  of  Fehrenbacher's  work  on  Lincoln  and  adopted 
most  of  his  interpretations. 

Over  the  last  couple  of  years  Harold  Holzer  has  written  a 
series  of  articles  on  Lincoln  portraits  and  prints  which  consti- 
tute the  best  available  sources  on  these  difficult  items  of  Lin- 
colniana.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  come  by  dependable  data 
on  the  number,  chronology,  cost,  and  purpose  of  the  thou- 
sands of  Lincoln  portraits  produced  by  various  processes  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  these  articles  provide  much  use- 
ful information.  "Looking  for  Lincoln:  The  King  of  Collec- 
tibles at  108"  appeared  in  The  Antique  Trader  of  February  12, 
1974,  pages  34-36;  it  discusses  hotly  pursued  items  and  the 
ever-volatile  prices  for  items  of  Lincolniana.  "Prints  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln"  appeared  in  the  same  month  in  Antiques,  CV 
(February,  1974),  329-335;  it  provides  a  good  brief  introduc- 


tion to  the  subject.  "White  House  Lincolniana:  The  First 
Family's  Print  of  the  Lincolns,"  Lincoln  Herald,  LXX  VI  (Fall, 
1974),  132-136,  tells  the  story  of  Holzer's  painstaking  investi- 
gation of  the  origins  of  the  Lincoln  family  print  (see  Figure  1.) 
which  appears  in  the  Lincoln  Sitting  Room  of  the  White 
House.  "Hohenstein:  Lincoln's  'Print  Doctor,'"  Lincoln 
Herald,  LXXVI  (Winter,  1974),  181-186,  discusses  the  efforts  of 
German-born  lithographer  Anton  Hohenstein  in  improving 
or  pirating  pictures  of  Lincoln  for  Philadelphia  printer  Joseph 
Hoover.  "Lincoln  from  the  Parlor  Album,"  Americana,  II 
(July,  1974),  24-27,  focuses  on  the  Lincoln  portraits  which 
appeared  on  cartes  de  visite,  two-inch-by-four-inch  paper 
photographs  mounted  on  cardboard  and  collected  in  many  a 
Victorian  parlor  album.  "Some  Contemporary  Paintings  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,"  Antiques,  CVII  (February,  1975),  314-322, 
concentrates  strictly  on  paintings  done  before  1869.  Another 
introduction  to  the  zany  world  of  lithographed  and  engraved 
Lincolniana  is  Holzer's  "Lincoln  and  the  Printmakers," 
which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical 
Society,  LXVIII  (February,  1975),  74-84.  Lincoln's  own  feel- 
ings about  such  artistic  efforts  were  discussed  in  "Lincoln  and 
His  Prints:  'A  Very  Indifferent  Judge,'"  Lincoln  Herald, 
LXXVII  (Winter,  1975),  203-211.  Finally,  there  are  more  tips 
on  prices  and  collecting  in  Holzer's  "Lincoln  Prints,"  Ameri- 
can Collector,  April,  1976,  pages  18-20,  23  and  "Lincoln  in  His 
Own  Write,"  The  Antiques  Trader,  February  10,  1976,  pages 
50-54  (on  signatures). 

Mr.  Holzer  has  recently  joined  forces  with  Mr.  Lloyd  Osten- 
dorf,  renowned  photograph  collector,  historical  artist,  and  the 
foremost  authority  on  photographs  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  to  do 
some  work  on  the  portraits  of  Lincoln  painted  from  life. 
Though  their  work  is  incomplete,  they  are  already  disputing 
the  word  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  Daniel  Boorstin.  The 
National  Portrait  Gallery  recently  acquired  from  Boston 
dealer  Maury  Bromsen  the  long-lost  miniature  portrait  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  executed  from  life  by  John  Henry  Brown. 
Professor  Boorstin  unfortunately  claimed  that  it  was  the  first 
life  portrait,  and  Messrs.  Holzer  and  Ostendorf  pointed  out  in 
a  February  news  release  that  it  was  "at  best  the  fifth,"  after 
the  works  of  Thomas  Hicks,  Charles  Alfred  Barry,  Thomas 
Johnston,  Lewis  Peter  Clover,  and,  possibly,  George  Fred- 
erick Wright.  Moreover,  though  Brown's  portrait  has  some 
legitimate  claims  to  being  a  life  portrait,  he  did  commission  a 
set  of  photographs  to  be  made,  from  one  of  which  he  worked 
very  closely. 

A  marathon  five-day  conference  on  "Lincoln's  Thought  and 
the  Present"  was  held  at  Sangamon  State  University  in 
Springfield,  Illinois,  from  June  7-11.  The  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities  and  the  Illinois  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission funded  the  conference  as  a  part  of  a  larger  program  to 
"upgrade  the  interpretations"  of  the  Lincoln  sites  in  and 
about  Springfield.  It  was  truly  a  gathering  of  the  great;  papers 
were  presented  by  Don  E.  Fehrenbacher,  Roy  P.  Basler, 
Richard  N.  Current,  Robert  W.  Johannsen,  Norman  Graeb- 
ner,  George  M.  Fredrickson,  G.  S.  Boritt,  Kathryn  Kish  Sklar, 
Arthur  Margon,  Douglas  Morgan,  John  H.  Keiser,  Christo- 
pher N.  Breiseth,  and  Roger  Bridges.  The  NEH  grant  also 
includes  funds  to  underwrite  publication  of  a  book  containing 
the  papers  from  the  conference.  Apparently,  the  volume  is  at 
least  a  year  from  completion;  its  appearance  will  be  duly  noted 
in  the  pages  of  Lincoln  Lore. 

Ronald  D.  Rietveld  edited  "An  Eyewitness  Account  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  Assassination"  for  Civil  War  History,  XXII 
(March,  1976),  60-69.  The  account,  by  Frederick  A.  Sawyer  of 
Massachusetts,  is  in  private  hands  and  has  never  been  pub- 
lished previously. 

Richard  Sloan  of  3855  Arthur  Avenue,  Seaford,  New  York, 
is  now  editing  a  mimeographed  bulletin  called  The  Lincoln 
Log.  It  features  rather  brief  notices  of  "newsy"  items  in  the 
field  of  Lincolniana.  Whether  by  chance  or  design,  most  of  the 
issues  thus  far  have  dealt  primarily  with  assassination  lore. 
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Some  Curiosities  of  a  Congressional  Career 


-  Abraham  Lincoln's  brief  career  as  a  member  of  Congress  re- 
mains a  poorly  understood  chapter  of  his  life.  The  fundamen- 
tal problem  is  one  of  documentation.  Lincoln  apparently  did 
not  save  his  papers  from  his  stay  in  Congress.  Other  than 
fragments  and  drafts  for  speeches,  most  of  the  letters  and 
documents  for  this  two-year  period  are  in  institutional  collec- 
tions other  than  the  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  Collection  at  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  or  still  in  private  hands  of  collectors  or  of 
lucky  descendants  of  recipients  of  letters  from  Congressman 
Lincoln.  The  record  is  therefore  sketchy  and  imperfect,  and 
the  student  lacks  any  feel  for  the  kind  of  mail  Lincoln  got  from 
his  friends,  advisors,  and  constituents.  Even  less  is  known 
about  his  Washington  life,  where  there  was  less  necessity  for 
exchanging  letters  and  conversation  sufficed  to  get  business 
done. 

Donald  W.  Riddle 
wrote  a  solid  mono- 
graph on  the  subject 
twenty  years  ago  (Con- 
gressman Abraham 
Lincoln  [Urbana:  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  Press, 
1957]).  However,  Pro- 
fessor Riddle  was  pre- 
occupied with  the  no- 
tion that  Lincoln's 
career  in  Congress 
nearly  ruined  him  polit- 
ically because  of  his 
opposition  to  the  Mexi- 
can War.  He  con- 
cluded, therefore,  that 
Lincoln  was  as  yet  only 
a  follower  and  not  a 
leader,  and  that  Lin- 
coln achieved  great- 
ness only  after  1854. 
Coupled  with  William 
Herndon's  earlier  as- 
sertions along  the  same 
lines,  Riddle's  book 
helped  kill  interest  in 
this  part  of  Lincoln's 
life.  No  writer  could  see 
room  for  another  full- 
scale  book  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  there  seemed 
to  be  little  to  learn 
about  Lincoln's  later 
career  from  this  rather 
sour  and  lackluster 
episode. 

Opposition  to  the  war 
in  Viet  Nam  revived  in- 
terest in  Lincoln's  op- 
position to  the  Mexi- 
can War.  Early  mani- 


festations of  this  (like  the  play,  The  Night  Thoreau  Spent  in 
Jail)  were  superficial  and  tended  to  be  mostly  cases  of  special 
pleading  for  modern  political  causes.  But  G.  S.  Boritt's,  "A 
Question  of  Political  Suicide:  Lincoln's  Opposition  to  the 
Mexican  War"  (Journal  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Soci- 
ety, LXVII  [February,  1974],  79-100),  served  to  reopen  serious 
debate  over  the  success  of  Lincoln's  term  in  Congress.  It  also 
suggested  that  in  political  "pragmatism"  and  "the  politics  of 
morality,"  there  were  clear  links  with  the  later  statesman's 
career. 

Scholars  are  not  as  sure  that  they  clearly  understand  the 
story  of  Lincoln's  term  in  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
they  used  to  be,  and  incidents  in  that  career  once  again  look 
interesting  and  seem  to  demand  new  explanations.  The  fol- 
lowing    are  three 
curious  events  which 
have    not    been  ex- 
plained by  the  existing 
literature    and  which 
seem  to  call  for  more  ex- 
ploration  by  Lincoln 
students. 


Lincoln  Discredits 

a  Candidate 
for  Opposing  War 


From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundati 


FIGURE  1.  Martin  Van  Buren  ( 1 782-1862)  lived  long  enough  to  wit- 
ness Lincoln's  Presidency.  Among  the  surviving  former  Presi- 
dents (Van  Buren,  Pierce,  and  Buchanan),  he  had  the  highest  regard 
for  Lincoln. 


In  1840,  Lincoln  ac- 
tively supported  Wil- 
liam Henry  Harrison's 
bid  for  the  Presidency 
against  Martin  Van 
Buren.  Lincoln  was 
serving  his  last  term  in 
the  Illinois  House,  and 
his  law  partner  John  T. 
Stuart  was  in  Washing- 
ton, serving  a  term  in 
the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. On  January 
20,  Lincoln  wrote 
Stuart  asking  that  he 
"send  .  .  .  every  thing 
you  think  will  be  a  good 
'war-club.'"  He  asked 
specifically  for  "as 
many  copies  of  the  life 
of  Harrison"  as  Stuart 
could  spare.  He  added: 
"Be  uerry  sure  to  pro- 
cure and  send  me  the 
Senate  Journal  of  New 
York  of  September 
1814.  I  have  a  news- 
paper   article  which 
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says  that  that  document  proves  that  Van  Buren  voted  against 
raisinfg]  troops  in  the  last  war."  He  was  still  hunting  for  the 
right  evidence  in  April,  when  he  wrote  Richard  F.  Barrett,  ab- 
sent from  Illinois  on  business  in  New  York,  "I  would  be  glad  if 
you  could  .  .  .  procure  the  Journal  of  the  New  York  Senate  for 
the  fall  session  of  1812."  A  newspaper  report  of  a  political 
speech  Lincoln  gave  in  May  indicates  that  he  had  found  what 
he  desired  and  was  using  it  to  good  effect:  "He  then  reviewed 
the  political  course  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  especially  ...  his 
Janus-faced  policy  in  relation  to  the  war.  In  this  part  of  his 
speech  Mr.  Lincoln  was  particularly  felicitous,  and  the  fre- 
quent and  spontaneous  bursts  of  applause  from  the  People, 
gave  evidence  that  their  hearts  were  with  him." 

Although  Lincoln  was  seeking  "war-clubs,"  at  least  two 
things  are  notable  about  his  search.  First,  he  searched  dili- 
gently enough  to  enable  us  to  call  his  enterprise  "research." 
He  found  a  reference  in  a  newspaper,  but  he  apparently  did 
not  use  it  without  verifying  it.  For  reasons  which  will  be  ex- 
plained shortly,  that  reference  certainly  proved  to  be  er- 
roneous, and  Lincoln  then  sought  another  reference  which 
might  suggest  the  same  issue.  He  went  to  some  trouble  to  pro- 
cure the  references,  which  were  not  available  in  book-starved 
Illinois  (even  the  capital  of  Illinois  failed  to  hold  copies  of  the 
records  of  the  debates  in  the  New  York  Legislature  and  the 
New  York  constitutional  convention,  held  less  than  twenty 
years  previously!).  Second,  he  not  only  worked  carefully  and 
hard,  but  he  was  also  careful  to  keep  his  "war-clubs"  within 
the  bounds  of  truth.  Lincoln  began  by  thinking  Van  Buren 
had  voted  against  raising  troops  for  the  War  of  1812.  In  the 
end,  he  apparently  accused  Van  Buren  only  of  a  "Janus-faced 
policy  in  relation  to  the  war." 

Lincoln  thus  molded  his  accusations  in  accordance  with  the 
historical  record.  Martin  Van  Buren  had  been  a  first-term 
state  senator  in  New  York  in  1812.  That  was  not  only  a  Presi- 
dential election  year  but  also  the  year  a  war  started,  and  in 
that  combination  there  lay  trouble  for  young  Van  Buren.  In 
politics,  he  was  a  Jeffersonian  Republican,  and  the  War  of 
1812  was  a  Republican  war,  opposed  principally  by  members 
of  the  Federalist  party.  In  New  York,  however,  the  Republi- 
cans were  badly  split  into  two  factions,  one  of  which  was  led 
by  DeWitt  Clinton  and  the  other,  by  local  followers  of  the 
Republican  President,  James  Madison.  Madison  ran  for  re- 
election in  1812.  Clinton  was  an  aspirant  to  the  Presidency  in 
1812,  also,  and  he  became,  therefore,  an  opponent  of  Madi- 
son's war. 

In  New  York,  Presidential  electors  were  still  chosen  by  the 
state  legislature  rather  than  by  direct  vote  of  the  people.  Van 
Buren,  who  was  at  this  time  a  member  of  the  Clinton  faction, 
faced  as  his  first  legislative  duty  a  special  session  to  choose 
New  York's  electors.  And  he  faced  a  miserable  choice  between 
his  local  party  leader  (in  a  vote  that  would  be  called  a  repudia- 
tion of  the  President's  declaration  of  war  on  Britain)  and  his 
national  party  head,  who  was  the  bitter  personal  rival  of  the 
local  party  head.  Van  Buren  immediately  assumed  a  leader- 
ship role  and  engineered  an  electoral  delegation  pledged  com- 
pletely to  Clinton.  When  he  wrote  his  autobiography  many 
years  later,  he  admitted  that  it  was  a  mistake.  It  gave  him  a 
reputation  as  an  opponent  of  the  war,  a  reputation  which  he 
fought  ever  after. 

The  reputation  was,  apparently,  unmerited.  As  soon  as  Van 
Buren  broke  with  Clinton  in  February,  1813,  he  wrote  a 
scorching  defense  of  the  war,  calling  its  opponents  "puny  poli- 
ticians" who  thought  the  voters  "accessible"  through  their 
"fears  .  .  .  and  pockets."  He  compared  them  to  Tories. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  Lincoln's  term  in  Congress? 
The  Democrats  in  1848  would  do  just  what  the  Republicans 
did  in  1813;  Whigs  became  Tories,  traitors,  and  "blue-light 
Federalists"  (so  named  for  the  lights  along  the  coast  that  shone 
from  Federalist  homes  to  direct  the  British  fleet  ashore).  It  is 
often  assumed  that  Lincoln  was  somehow  naive  in  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  war,  that  he  had  no  idea  what  kind  of  trouble  he 
could  be  getting  into  as  he  docilely  followed  the  lead  of  the 
Eastern  Whigs.  Surely  this  cannot  be  so.  Lincoln  went  into  the 
fray  with  his  eyes  wide  open,  as  the  expression  goes;  he  knew 
exactly  how  dangerous  any  kind  of  opposition  to  a  country's 
wars  could  be  to  any  political  career.  He  knew  that  politicians 
would  scan  his  record  for  votes  against  the  soldiers  of  the 
fatherland.  Whatever  the  merit  of  his  stand  and  whatever  the 


consequences,  Lincoln's  opposition  to  the  Mexican  War  was 
not  entirely  the  awkward  first  steps  of  a  neophyte. 

II.  Veteran  Whigs  Who  Were 
Also  "Mexican"  Whigs 

Democrats  called  the  Whigs  "Mexican"  Whigs  for  giving 
"aid  and  comfort"  to  the  enemy  (President  Polk  himself  used 
that  language  suggestive  of  the  Constitution's  definition  of 
treason;  his  followers  often  simply  call  Whigs  "traitors").  Lin- 
coln explained  the  Whig  party's  stand  to  his  puzzled  law  part- 
ner, William  Herndon,  this  way: 
The  locos  are  untiring  in  their  effort  to  make  the  impression 
that  all  who  vote  supplies,  or  take  part  in  the  war,  do,  of 
necessity,  approve  the  Presidents  conduct  in  the  beginning 
of  it;  but  the  whigs  have,  from  the  beginning,  made  and  kept 
the  distinction  between  the  two.  In  the  very  first  act,  nearly 
all  the  whigs  voted  against  the  preamble  declaring  that  war 
existed  by  the  act  of  Mexico,  and  yet  nearly  all  of  them  voted 
for  the  supplies.  As  to  the  whig  men  who  have  participated 
in  the  war,  so  far  as  they  have  spoken  to  my  hearing,  they  do 
not  hesitate  to  denounce,  as  unjust,  the  Presidents  conduct 
in  the  beginning  of  the  war.  They  do  not  suppose  that  such 
denunciation,  is  dictated  by  undying  hatred  to  them  .... 
There  are  two  such  whigs  on  this  floor,  Col.  Haskell,  and 
Major  Gaines.  The  former,  fought  as  a  Col.  by  the  side  of 
Col.  Baker  at  Cerro  Gordo,  and  stands  side  by  side  with  me, 
in  the  vote  [on  the  Ashmun  amendment,  declaring  the  war 
"unconstitutional  and  unnecessary"],  that  you  seem  to  be 
dissatisfied  with.  The  latter,  the  history  of  whose  capture 
with  Cassius  Clay,  you  well  know,  had  not  arrived  here 
when  that  vote  was  given;  but  as  I  understand,  he  stands 
ready  to  give  just  such  a  vote,  whenever  an  occasion  shall 
present.  Baker  too,  who  is  now  here,  says  the  truth  is  un- 
doubtedly that  way,  and  whenever  he  shall  speak  out,  he 
will  say  so.  Col.  Donaphin  [sic]  too,  the  favourite  whig  of 
Missouri,  and  who  over  ran  all  Northern  Mexico,  on  his  re- 
turn home  in  a  public  speech  at  St.  Louis,  condemned  the  ad- 
ministration in  relation  to  the  war  as  I  remember.  G.  T.  M. 
Davis,  who  has  been  through  almost  the  whole  war,  de- 
clares in  favour  of  Mr.  Clay,  from  which  I  infer  that  he 
adopts  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Clay,  generally  at  least.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  heard  of  but  one  whig,  who  has  been  to 
the  war,  attempting  to  justify  the  President's  conduct.  That 
one  is  Capt.  Bishop,  editor  of  the  Charleston  Courier,  and  a 
very  clever  fellow. 
A  month  and  a  half  later,  he  used  the  same  argument  on 
Usher  F.  Linder. 

Again,  one  must  be  impressed  by  the  Congressman's  dili- 
gent research.  This  is  an  imposing  list  of  Whig  veterans,  one 
which  cannot  be  found  even  in  the  most  recent  literature  on 
the  subject.  Yet  again,  there  is  a  matter  of  factual  accuracy 
involved  —  were  these  men  truly  as  critical  of  the  war  (a  war  of 
conquest  entered  upon  to  gain  votes  was  Lincoln's  descrip- 
tion of  it)  as  Congressman  Lincoln?  Acquaintance  with  the 
newspapers  of  the  period  will  certainly  prompt  this  question, 
for  many  Democratic  papers  claimed  that  Whig  Alexander  W. 
Doniphan  had  come  home  from  his  campaign  and  criticized 
the  Whig  party  for  stabbing  his  enterprise  in  the  back. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  the  books  and  articles  which  dis- 
cuss Colonel  Doniphan's  dazzling  campaign  in  New  Mexico 
focus  on  the  military  exploits  and  ignore  the  Colonel's  politi- 
cal views  altogether.  Doniphan  was  a  Whig;  he  was 
nominated  by  a  Missouri  Whig  convention  for  Governor  in 
1852,  but  declined  to  run.  In  1855,  he  was  a  member  of  a  pro- 
slavery  convention  that  met  in  Lexington,  Missouri,  to  con- 
demn the  "abolitionizing"  of  neighboring  Kansas.  Therefore, 
one  can  assume  that  he  did  not  oppose  the  Mexican  War  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  a  conspiracy  to  expand  the  empire  of  the 
Slave  Power.  Where  did  he  stand? 

The  truth  is  elusive,  and  more  pursuit  of  it  is  called  for.  The 
only  readily  available  source  which  discusses  what  was  said 
at  the  triumphal  reception  of  Doniphan  in  St.  Louis  in  the 
summer  of  1847  is  William  Nisbet  Chamber's  Old  Bullion  Ben- 
ton: Senator  from  the  New  West  (Boston:  Little,  Brown,  1956). 
Senator  Thomas  Hart  Benton  was  politicking  as  usual  and 
gave  the  main  welcoming  address  to  the  returning  war  heroes. 
Doniphan  responded  that  "if  the  honorable  senator's  plans 
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had  been  adopted,  the  war  would  have  terminated  long  ago." 

From  his  response,  one  may  reasonably  conclude  that 
Colonel  Doniphan's  views  on  the  war  were  similar  to  Thomas 
Hart  Benton's.  Benton  was  a  Democrat,  but  this  does  not  by 
any  means  imply  that  Lincoln  was  wrong  about  Doniphan's 
views  of  the  war.  For  Benton  was  a  Democrat  with  a  dif- 
ference, a  strongly  idiosyncratic  personality  with  a  will  of  his 
own. 

Thomas  Hart  Benton,  like  most  Democrats,  was  an  expan- 
sionist. He  wanted  to  acquire  upper  California  (especially  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco)  and  New  Mexico  —  by  purchase.  Presi- 
dent Polk  noted  the  Missouri  Senator's  "decided  aversion  to  a 
war  with  Mexico  if  it  could  be  avoided  consistently  with  the 
honor  of  the  country."  In  a  private  meeting  with  Polk  a  few 
hours  before  his  declaration  of  war,  Benton  said  that  he  would 
"vote  men  and  money  for  defence  of  our  territory"  but  was 
"not  prepared  to  make  aggressive  war  on  Mexico,"  that  he 
"disapproved  the  marching  of  the  army  from  Corpus  Christi 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  [Rio  Grande]  Del  Norte,"  and  that  he 
"did  not  think  the  territory  of  the  U.  S.  extended"  beyond  the 
Nueces.  Benton  kept  an  active  interest  in  various  proposals 
for  peace,  but  he  also  cooperated  with  the  war  effort  until  Polk 
-had  Benton's  son-in-law  John  C.  Fre'mont  court-martialed  in 
1848.  Before  Winfield  Scott's  invasion  of  Vera  Cruz,  Benton 
advocated  an  invasion  of  central  Mexico  as  the  only  way  to 
end  the  war  quickly  (characteristically,  he  proposed  not  only  a 
strategy  but  also  a  commander  to  instrument  it,  "Lieutenant 
General"  Thomas  Hart  Benton).  Polk  later  adopted  the 
strategy,  in  part,  but  not  the  commander. 

Benton  thus  meant  different  things  to  different  people.  For 
some,  he  was  a  critic  of  the  origins  of  the  war  who  held  more 
extreme  views  than  Abraham  Lincoln  himself,  who  argued 
only  that  the  Texas  boundary  lay  between  the  Nueces  and  the 
Rio  Grande.  He  was  a  man  who  sought  compromise  peace  pro- 
posals. For  others,  he  was  an  advocate  of  an  even  more  effi- 
cient military  prosecution  of  the  war.  When  Colonel  Doni- 
phan said  that  Benton's  plan  would  have  ended  the  war 
sooner,  it  is  not  clear  what  he  meant,  for  he  was  both  a  Whig 
and  an  efficient  and  aggressive  soldier. 

III.  Why  Did  Lincoln  Frank 
a  Democratic  Speech? 

On  May  3,  1848,  Congressman  Lincoln  wrote  a  Washing- 
ton printer,  John  T.  Towers,  to  ask  him  to  "send  to  the  folding 
room  .  .  .  ,  three  hundred  copies"  of  "the  speech  of  Mr.  Wick,  of 
Indiana."  Lincoln  was  not  yet  working  for  the  national 
party's  Taylor  campaign  committee,  as  he  would  after  Con- 
gress adjourned  in  August,  and  it  must  be  assumed  that  he 
intended  the  speech  for  consumption  by  his  own  constituents 
in  Illinois. 

William  W.  Wick  was  a  Democratic  Congressman  from 
Indianapolis.  It  is  always  somewhat  tricky  to  explain  the  uses 
of  printed  copies  of  speeches  made  by  the  opposition  party. 
During  the  Mexican  War,  Whigs  frequently  circulated  the 
speeches  of  Democrats  John  C.  Calhoun  and  Thomas  Hart 
Benton  as  proof  that  even  some  Democrats  disapproved  of  the 
origin,  purpose,  and  conduct  of  the  Mexican  War.  At  times, 
parties  circulate  opposition  speeches  which  they  think  are  so 
outrageous  in  content  that  they  will  turn  voters  away  from  the 
opposition.  The  most  famous  instance  of  this  practice  was  the 
circulation  of  Andrew  Jackson's  message  accompanying  his 
veto  of  the  bill  to  recharter  the  Second  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  Nicholas  Biddle,  the  President  of  the  Bank,  thought 
Jackson's  sentiments  so  inflammatory  that  they  would  turn 
the  public  against  him.  However,  the  message  had  the  oppo- 
site effect,  increased  Jackson's  popularity,  and  caused  Henry 
Clay  to  advise  Biddle  to  cease  helping  the  opposition  by  cir- 
culating their  literature. 

Wick's  speech  does  not  clearly  fit  either  use,  and  it  will  take 
more  work  to  prove  precisely  what  Lincoln  saw  of  merit  in  the 
speech.  Wick's  remarks  were  prompted  by  a  sensational  event 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  an  abolitionist  attempt  to  kidnap  78 
slaves.  On  the  morning  of  April  17,  1848,  Captain  Daniel 
Drayton,  a  sea  captain  of  the  Pearl  and  an  abolitionist, 
weighed  anchor  and  went  to  sea  with  slaves  aboard  stolen 
from  the  Washington  community  (including  slaves  from 
Dolly  Madison's  house).  It  was  becalmed  and  overtaken  by  a 


navy  ship  which  brought  the  Pearl  back.  Drayton  and  his 
mate  were  arrested  for  kidnaping,  and  the  slaves  were  even- 
tually sold  further  south  where  escape  was  more  difficult. 
Gamaliel  Bailey  had  recently  established  an  antislavery 
newspaper  in  Washington,  the  National  Era,  and  mobs  soon 
formed  which  threatened  to  hang  Drayton  and  his  mate  and  de- 
stroy the  presses  of  Bailey's  newspaper.  Joshua  Giddings,  the 
antislavery  Congressman  from  Ohio's  Western  Reserve  dis- 
trict, defied  the  mob  and  went  to  the  j  ail  (along  with  H  annibal 
Hamlin,  a  young  antislavery  man  from  Maine)  to  offer  his 
legal  services  to  the  prisoners.  On  April  20,  John  P.  Hale 
and  John  G.  Palfrey  introduced  resolutions  in  the  Senate  and 
House,  respectively,  to  investigate  police  protection  from  mobs 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  to  denounce  threats  made 
against  Giddings,  who  had  received  several  assassination 
notes  under  the  door  of  his  boarding  house,  and  against 
Bailey.  Five  days  of  acrimonious  debate  followed. 

On  April  24,  Wick  gave  his  speech.  It  was  humorous  and 
moderate  in  tone,  but  it  offered  little  solace  to  antislavery  men 
in  general  or  to  Joshua  Giddings  in  particular.  He  claimed 
that  Giddings 's  "forced  popularity  at  home,  hot-housed  into  a 
long  continuance  by  a  former  expulsion  from  this  Hall,  as  j  ust 
as  it  was  impolitic,"  was  waning,  and  "he  must  have  a  new  in- 
ventory of  martyrdoms  to  lay  before  his  most  respectable, 
though  somewhat  peculiar  constituency."  Wick  opposed  the 
resolution  because  the  American  interpretation  of  govern- 
ment privilege  extended  only  to  "menaces  .  .  .  aimed  at,  or 
caused  by,  any  specific  words  spoken  in  discussion  here"  or  at 
or  by  "any  act  of  official  duty."  "If  amember  of  Congress  gets 
into  a  personal  scrape  when  cruising  on  his  own  hook  about 
the  purlieus  of  Washington,  and  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
Capitol,"  Wick  said,  "he  must  rely  on  the  judiciary  of  the  Dis- 
trict." Lincoln  was  no  special  fan  of  Giddings,  who  was  not 
supporting  Zachary  Taylor  for  President,  but  one  doubts  that 
his  district  needed  an  attack  on  Giddings  as  a  conscious 
seeker  of  martyrdom  to  persuade  it  to  go  for  Taylor. 

The  rest  of  Wick's  speech  was  a  careful  "synopsis  of  the 
opinions  of  myself,  and  of  all  (except  about  thirty)"  of  the 
Democrats  in  the  House  on  slavery.  Much  condensed,  this  is  a 
summary  of  what  he  said: 

1.  It  was  wrong  to  steal  Africans  for  slavery  and  to  pur- 
chase them  as  slaves. 

2.  Holding  slaves  by  descent  may  or  may  not  be  wrong. 
Slave-holding  is  not  in  itself  a  sin. 

3.  Slavery,  though  introduced  in  violation  of  God's  law, 
will  be  guided  by  Him  to  the  "good  to  his  creature  man." 

4.  Congress  cannot  either  authorize  or  prohibit  slavery  in 
any  state  or  territory.  Congress  should  regulate  abuses  in 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

5.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  national  sin,  and  the  Western 
Reserve  has  no  duty  to  repent  of  the  sins  of  Southern 
slaveholders. 

6.  The  South  should  gradually  emancipate  their  slaves  in 
such  a  way  "as  not  to  inundate  us  with  their  emanci- 
pates." State  legislation  to  prevent  the  growth  of  "a 
numerous  colored  population  among  us"  is  ineffective. 

7.  A  slave-dealer  is  "an  unmitigated  brute  beast." 

8.  An  increase  in  the  area  of  slavery  will  not  necessarily 
increase  the  number  of  slaves.  Huddling  the  slave 
population  together  will  accelerate  the  desire  to  emanci- 
pate but  the  kind  of  emancipation  it  would  cause  would 
"bring  upon  us  in  Indiana  an  avalanche  of  colored 
population." 

9.  Abolition  would  not  decrease  the  competition  of  slave 
with  free  northern  labor.  "The  poor  fellow  must  be  ex- 
terminated, to  release  the  white  laborer  from  the  compe- 
tition complained  of." 

10.  Virtue  and  vice  are  equally  distributed  in  the  North  and 
South. 

11.  Northern  Democrats  "of  the  Wilmot  proviso  and  self- 
called  anti-extension-of-the-area-of-slavery  stamp"  can- 
not convert  Southern  Democrats  or  even  Western  Demo- 
crats. They  use  the  issue  in  their  own  districts  to  get 
elected,  but  it  is  harmful  at  the  national  level.  You  "are 
aggressors."  Use  the  issue  at  home,  if  you  must,  but,  if 
you  must,it  will  be  as  well  for  you  to  join  the  abolitionists, 
though  "we  will  not  'read  you  out'"  of  the  party. 

Wick  concluded  with  a  long  denunciation  of  New  England 
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hypocrisy,  elaborating  on  the  idea  that  New  England  slave 
ships  helped  start  the  slavery  that  New  England  now 
denounced.  New  England  rum  turned  African  chieftans  into 
demons  who  sold  their  own  people  to  obtain  more  rum.  New 
England  guns  and  gunpowder  were  the  tools  by  which  Afri- 
cans waged  war  and  gained  prisoners  who  became  slaves. 
New  England  profited  at  every  stage  of  the  operation, 
profiting  later  from  selling  the  slaves  in  the  South,  from  sell- 
ing the  tobacco  taken  in  exchange  for  the  slaves,  and  from 
European  manufactures  bought  with  the  tobacco.  They  made 
four  profits :  on  guns  and  rum,  on  slaves,  on  tobacco,  and  on 
the  manufactures. 

More  extreme  statements  of  the  Democratic  position  could 
be  found,  and  Lincoln  would  find  and  use  them  in  the  1850s, 
being  particularly  watchful  for  statements  which  denigrated 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  for  the  sake  of  denying  the 
natural  equality  of  men.  Although  Lincoln  certainly  dis- 
agreed with  what  Wick  said  in  points  4  and  5  and,  as  a  Whig, 
was  indifferent  to  what  he  said  in  point  11,  there  were  large 
areas  of  agreement  as  well,  particularly  in  the  views  that 
Southerners  were  no  less  moral  than  Northerners  and  that 
emancipation  should  be  gradual  and  should  include  plans  for 
colonization. 

In  the  summer  and  autumn,  Lincoln  would  campaign  for 
Taylor  primarily  in  areas  where  Free  Soil  sentiment  seemed 
strong,  in  Massachusetts  and  in  the  northern  counties  of  his 
own  Seventh  Congressional  District.  Perhaps  Wick's  speech, 
with  its  clear  attack  on  Free  Soilism,  had  some  special  appeal 
to  a  mind  preoccupied  with  this  problem,  but  it  hardly  seems 
to  provide  any  kind  of  solution  that  would  interest  Lincoln. 
His  major  concern  was  to  keep  "conscience"  Whigs  from  bolt- 
ing to  the  Free  Soilers.  This  speech  merely  discussed  the  com- 
mon ground  of  agreement  between  Whigs  of  Lincoln's  type 
and  Free  Soilers;  namely,  that  the  Democratic  party  was  not 
pledged  in  any  way  to  stop  the  growth  of  slavery. 


IV.  Conclusion 

There  are  many  other  aspects  of  Lincoln's  congressional 
career  which  invite  further  exploration  and  analysis  because 
they  are  unsatisfactorily  explained  or  ignored  by  the  existing 
literature.  In  many  cases,  they  are  fine  points,  but  in  the  end 
they  may  add  up  to  a  rather  different  picture  of  Congressman 
Lincoln. 


Courtesy  Amon  Carter  Museum,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Researchers  and  manuscript  dealers  have  been  slow  to 
realize  the  opportunity  in  this  area.  Although  I  have  never 
seen  a  letter  that  was  written  to  Congressman  Lincoln,  he  re- 
ceived, by  his  own  account,  "more  than .  .  .  three  hundred"  let- 
ters in  the  last  session  of  Congress  alone.  The  glamor  of  the 
Civil  War  and  the  Presidency  should  not  blind  us  to  the  merits 
of  study  and  collecting  in  the  area  of  Lincoln's  formative 
Whig  years. 

Autographed  Debates: 
The  Mulligan  Copy 

Interested  readers  have  helped  Lincoln  Lore's  continuing 
series  of  articles  on  the  various  presentation  copies  of  the  Polit- 
ical Debates  Between  Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Hon. 
Stephen  A.  Douglas.  By  writing  us  to  describe  their  own 
copies,  they  have  pinned  down  previously  unlocated  copies 
of  the  book. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  Thomas  Mulligan  copy.  When  Harry 
Pratt  wrote  "Lincoln  Autographed  Debates"  in  Manuscripts  in 
1954,  he  had  to  list  the  present  owner  as  unknown  and  was 
unable  "to  identify  a  Mulligan  who  was  a  friend  of  Lincoln  in 
1860." 

Mr.  William  Robert  Coleman  of  San  Bernardino,  Califor- 
nia, has  written  to  let  us  know  that  he  owns  the  Mulligan 
copy.  Moreover,  he  has  been  able  to  find  that  Thomas  Mulli- 
gan was  a  lawyer  in  Monticello,  Illinois,  in  the  1850s.  He  was 
a  Republican  and  introduced  Lincoln  when  he  gave  a  three- 
hour  speech  at  Monticello  on  September  6, 1858.  He  served  as 
an  alternate  delegate  from  Piatt  County  to  the  Illinois  State 
Republican  Convention  which  nominated  Lincoln  for  Presi- 
dent in  May  of  1860. 

The  precise  nature  of  Lincoln's  relationship  with  Mulligan 
remains  unknown.  Monticello  was  a  county  seat  on  the 
Eighth  Judicial  Circuit,  but  Lincoln  is  not  known  to  have 
associated  with  Mulligan  in  arguing  cases  in  Piatt  County. 

There  is  more  to  be  learned  about  the  Mulligan  presenta- 
tion copy,  as  there  is  with  other  copies  of  the  Debates.  If  the 
mysteries  can  be  solved  at  all,  the  effort  will  certainly  be  ad- 
vanced by  cooperation  and  exchange  of  information.  Lincoln 
collectors  and  students  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Coleman  for 
revealing  the  whereabouts  of  the  Mulligan  copy  and  for  re- 
minding us  of  that  spirit  of  cooperation  that  has  made  the  Lin- 
coln field  a  joy  to  work  in. 
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THURLOW  WEED,  THE  NEW  YORK  CUSTOM  HOUSE 
AND  MRS.  LINCOLN'S  "TREASON" 


In  J anuary,  1975,  Lincoln  Lore  published  an  article  proving 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  did  not  appear  before  the  Committee 
on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  to  defend  his  wife  from  allegations 
of  treason.  The  source  of  the  erroneous  story  about  Lincoln's 
appearance  was  Thomas  L.  James,  a  New  Yorker  who  served 
as  Postmaster  General  in  President  Garfield's  cabinet.  It  was 
easy  to  prove  that  James  could  not  have  heard  the  story,  as  he 
claimed,  from  a  Senator  who  had  been  a  member  of  that 
committee,  because  all  but  two  of  the  Senators  were  dead  by 
the  time  James  claimed  to  hear  the  story  (1881).  Of  the  re- 
maining two,  one  was  of  the  opposition  party  (and  would 
never  have  sat  upon  a  story  that  could  kill  the  Republican 
party),  and  the  other  retired  to  Oregon  after  one  term  in  the 
Senate  (and  had  no  opportunity  to  see  James). 

The  story  obviously  was  not  true,  but  where  did  it  come 
from?  Why  did  this  relatively  obscure  New  York  politician, 
whose  name  otherwise  never 
appeared  in  the  Lincoln  story, 
become  the  source  for  this 
famous  Lincoln  anecdote?  In 
1975,  there  seemed  to  be  no 

answer  to  this  question.  Now  it  / 
is  possible  to  establish  a  plau- 
sible connection  between 
James  and  the  allegations 
against  Mrs.  Lincoln,  but  to  do 
so  will  require  a  historical  ex- 
cursion to  the  docks  of  New 
York  City,  an  examination  of  a 
rare  pamphlet  which  Jay 
Monaghan  failed  to  list  in  his 
Lincoln  Bibliography,  and  a 
brief  discussion  of  the  seamier 
,  side  of  American  politics. 

Hardly  a  patronage  prize  in 
nineteenth-century  American 
politics  was  sought  after  more 
ardently  than  the  collectorship 
of  the  New  York  Custom  House. 
As  far  back  as  1841,  a  corre- 
spondent had  warned  Presi- 
dential-hopeful Henry  Clay 
that  the  position  in  the  New 
York  Custom  House  was  "sec- 
ond only  in  influence  to  that  of 
Postmaster-General."  By  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War,  the  col- 
lector's salary  was  $6,340,  and 
he  could  expect  to  earn  another 
$20,000  from  fees.  The  Custom 
House  perhaps  employed  1,200 
people,  all  of  whom  gave  two 
percent  of  their  salaries  to  the 
coffers  of  the  party  that  got 

them  their  jobs  in  the  first  FIGURE  1.  Thurlow  Weed 


place.  It  is  little  wonder  that  this  prize  whetted  political 
appetites  all  over  the  country. 

The  New  York  Custom  House  was  often  the  focus  of  un- 
seemly intra-party  feuds  in  the  Empire  State.  The  period  of 
Lincoln's  Presidency  was  no  exception,  and  a  dispute  over  the 
Custom  House  marred  New  York  politics  throughout  the  Civ- 
il War.  It  became  the  focus  of  a  long-standing  feud  between  the 
wing  of  the  Republican  party  controlled  by  William  H.  Seward 
and  his  henchman  Thurlow  Weed,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
wing  controlled  by  Horace  Greeley  and  William  Cullen 
Bryant,  on  the  other.  There  were  many  smaller  feuds  and 
many  irregular  twists  and  turns,  but  the  existence  of  animos- 
ity between  Seward  and  Greeley,  two  men  of  enormous  talents 
and  ambitions,  kept  the  fires  of  conflict  raging  in  New  York 
Republican  politics. 
Since  Seward  was  in  Washington  as  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  entire  period  of  Lincoln's 
Presidency,  the  local  feud  in 
New  York  centered  above  all  on 
the  personality  and  politics  of 
Thurlow  Weed.  When  the  Lin- 
coln administration  first  took 
office,    Weed    gave   the  im- 
pression that  he  would  be  the 
conduit  through  which  all  ad- 
ministration patronage  in  New 
York  would  flow.  President  Lin- 
coln informed  Weed,  however, 
that  his  motto  in  such  matters 
was  "justice  to  all"  and  that 
Weed  did  not  have  Lincoln's 
"authority  to  arrange"  all  such 
matters  in  New  York. 

Endeavoring  "to  apply  the 
rule  of  give  and  take,"  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  first  appointed 
Hiram  Barney  to  the  collector- 
ship.  He  was  an  enemy  of 
Weed's  faction,  and  he  ap- 
pointed, among  others,  Rufus 
F.  Andrews  to  the  position  of 
Surveyor  of  the  Port  of  New 
York,  one  of  the  many  offices 
the  collector  could  appoint. 
Despite  their  appointments, 
however,  the  bulk  of  the  Cus- 
tom House  offices  went  to  par- 
tisans of  Weed  and  Seward. 

In  1862,  Barney  used  Cus- 
tom House  patronage  to  help 
nominate  James  S.  Wads- 
worth  for  Governor  of  New 
York.  Wadsworth  was  an  anti- 
Weed  Republican,  and  he  would 
run  against  Democrat  Horatio 
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Seymour.  Seymour  won,  and  Wadsworth's  supporters  claim- 
ed that  Weed  had  stabbed  the  Republican  candidate  in  the 
back.  Weed's  explanation  was  different.  True,  he  said,  he  had 
supported  a  renomination  of  Governor  Edwin  D.  Morgan  to 
run  on  a  platform  strictly  of  support  for  reuniting  the  Union. 
It  was  also  true  that  Weed  had  been  disappointed  by  not 
having  the  ticket  "ballasted"  by  a  candidate  for  Lieutenant- 
Governor  friendly  to  Weed,  that  "Weed  men"  were  carefully 
excluded  from  the  state  committee,  that  the  party  head- 
quarters were  moved  from  Albany  (Weed's  upstate  bailiwick) 
to  New  York  City,  and  that  Wadsworth  took  an  "abolition" 
line  in  his  speeches  despite  Weed's  pleading  with  him  to  take  a 
strictly  "Union"  line.  Nevertheless,  when  Wadsworth's 
managers  came  to  Weed  out  of  desperation  because  they  could 
not  raise  money  for  the  canvass,  he  let  bygones  be  bygones 
and  called  out  his  party  workers.  They  went  to  work  too  late, 
but  in  Weed's  estimation  he  had  been  faithful  to  the  party 
when  it  needed  him. 

Despite  occasional  setbacks  like  the  disastrous  Wadsworth 
nomination,  Thurlow  Weed  managed  to  dominate,  if  not  con- 
trol completely,  the  Custom  House.  This  was  increasingly  true 
as  his  enemies  in  the  party  and  in  the  Custom  House  became 
identified  with  Salmon  P.  Chase's  bid  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  President  in  1864.  At  a  meeting  of  the  state 
committee  from  which  Chase  supporters  were  absent,  Weed 
managed  to  get  an  endorsement  for  Lincoln's  renomination. 

In  September,  Chase's  supporters  (and  many  of  Weed's 
enemies)  were  removed  from  the  Custom  House.  Collector 
Barney  and  Surveyor  Rufus  Andrews  were  among  those  re- 
moved. Andrews,  who  had  been  a  delegate  to  the  convention 
in  Baltimore  which  nominated  Lincoln,  took  an  active  part  in 
the  campaign  for  his  election  anyway.  About  a  month  after 
the  election,  Andrews  published  an  angry  letter  in  the  New 
York  Tribune  savagely  attacking  Weed.  The  Louis  A.  Warren 
Lincoln  Library  and  Museum  has  recently  acquired  a  rare 
copy  of  the  letter  as  a  separately  published  pamphlet  entitled, 
Letter  of  Rufus  F.  Andrews,  Lately  Surveyor  of  the  Port  of 
New  York,  to  Thurlow  Weed,  Lately  Editor  of  the  Albany 
Evening  Journal  (New  York:  1864).  This  choice  example  of 
nineteenth-century  political  vituperation  discussed  the  Cus- 
tom House  removals  of  September.  It  was  published  on  the  eve 
of  Thurlow  Weed's  trial  in  a  $50,000  damage  suit  brought 
against  him  by  George  Opdyke,  Mayor  of  New  York  City  and 
an  adherent  of  the  Greeley  faction.  The  libel  suit  was  an  out- 
growth of  the  factional  wars  in  New  York  and,  especially,  of 
Weed's  attacks  on  his  rivals.  Weed  had  accused  Greeley  of 
involvement,  through  a  friend,  in  shady  speculations  in 
Southern  cotton.  Weed  had  charged  Isaac  Henderson,  who 
was  a  proprietor  of  William  Cullen  Bryant's  newspaper  and  a 
Lincoln  appointee  as  Navy  Agent  for  New  York,  of  graft  and 
illicit  commissions  on  government  contracts.  He  accused 
Opdyke  of  sitting  on  a  committee  which  awarded  a  $190,000 
indemnity  for  a  gun  factory  destroyed  in  the  1863  draft  riots  — 
a  gun  factory  in  which  Opdyke  had  a  personal  financial 
interest.  He  said,  too,  that  Opdyke  had  secret  partnerships 
which  led  to  profits  from  government  contracts  for  cloth, 
blankets,  clothing,  and  guns.  Opdyke  was  further  alleged  to 
have  been  involved  in  the  Mariposa  Mining  Company,  which 
swindled  General  John  C.  Fremont.  Opdyke  pressed  a  suit  for 
libel,  and  Andrews's  letter  appeared  at  a  strategic  moment  — 
the  day  before  the  trial  began. 

Andrews  claimed  that  he  waited  until  after  the  Presidential 
election  to  write  for  fear  that  "to  avenge  personal  wrongs 
might  damage  the  cause  of  Republican  government  and  free 
institutions"  at  such  a  critical  time.  He  said  that  he  met  Weed 
first  in  the  winter  of  1857-1858.  A  young  lawyer  from  New 
York  City,  Andrews  was  flattered  by  Weed's  attention  and  be- 
came one  of  his  partisans  ("you  and  I  were  thrown  a  great  deal 
together  in  politics").  In  1860,  Andrews  worked  for  Lincoln's 
election,  and  in  1861  he  got  the  reward  of  the  politician  who 
chooses  the  right  Presidential  horse;  he  was  appointed  Sur- 
veyor of  the  Port  of  New  York.  At  that  point,  Andrews  said,  "I 
yielded  to  your  entreaties,  and  gave  to  you  for  your  friends  a 
large  proportion  of  the  best  places  in  my  gift." 

Then  a  remarkable  thing  happened.  In  1863,  according  to 
Andrews,  Weed  became  "severe  in  .  .  .  denunciations  of  the 
President,"  proclaimed  him  an  "old  Imbecile, "judged  the  war 
a  "failure,"  and  called  Lincoln's  "advising  ministers  a  corrupt 
and  inefficient  cabal."  Finally,  Andrews  continued, 

...  in  the  spring  of  1863,  in  a  public  hotel  of  the  city  of  New 


York,  you  announced  to  an  indiscriminate  audience  that  the 
wife  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  guilty  of 
treasonable  conduct,  and  that  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  that  lady  had  been  banished  [from]  the  Capital;  an 
order  which  you  declared  was  too  long  delayed!  This 
occurred  in  my  hearing,  and  I  promptly  denied  the  state- 
ment, and  branded  it  as  the  invention  of  malicious  mendaci- 
ty. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  arrived  in  New  York  that  very  evening,  An- 
drews said,  and  he  "called  to  pay  her"  his  "accustomed 
respects."  He  also  expressed  his  "surprise  at  hearing  she  had 
been  ordered  to  leave  Washington."  Astonished  and  indig- 
nant, Mrs.  Lincoln  demanded  the  source  of  the  allegation.  An- 
drews told.  Weed  subsequently  "went  to  Washington,  and 
sued  for  and  received  pardon"  for  his  offense,  but  he  never  for- 
gave Andrews  for  his  "interposition  upon  behalf  of  a 
slandered  woman." 

In  my  zeal  to  save  the  first  American  lady  from  aspersion 
[Andrews  wrote],  I  incurred  the  wrath  of  her  defamer,  and 
from  that  hour  how  to  destroy  me  became  his  chief 
ambition.  Thenceforward  your  hatred  to  me  had  no 
boundary  but  your  capacity  for  harm. 
Andrews  claimed  that  Weed  tried  unsuccessfully  to  keep 
him  from  becoming  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  nominating 
convention  in  1864.  Andrews  quoted  Weed's  letter  in  the 
Albany  Evening  Journal  of  June  1 1 , 1864,  which  charged  that 
"a  formidable  and  organized  body  of  ultra  abolitionists,  'loyal 
leaguers,'  and  radical  demagogues  appeared  at  Baltimore,  for 
the  purpose, ...  of  procuring  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Dickinson 
for  Vice-President,  that  Mr.  Seward  might  be  excluded  from 
the  Cabinet.  In  this  miserable  intrigue  the  ultraists  of  Massa- 
chusetts cuddled  with  the  slime  of  New  York."  In  particular, 
Weed  noted  that  "Mr.  Lincoln's  Surveyor  of  the  port  of  New 
York,  was  among  the  most  unscrupulous  traducers  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's Secretary  of  State."  To  put  a  New  Yorker  in  the  Vice- 
Presidency  would  be  to  remove  Seward  from  the  Cabinet,  for  it 
was  assumed  that  Lincoln  would  not  have  two  New  Yorkers 
among  his  closest  advisors.  Andrews  denied  the  charge  and 
called  Seward  "a  statesman  of  whom  the  nation  may  be  justly 
proud."  Andrews  also  noted  Weed's  letter  of  June  25,  1864, 
which  attacked  George  Opdyke,  who  had  brought  suit  against 
him;  Weed  asked  him  to  explain  "the  alleged  sale  of  the  office 
of  Surveyor  of  the  port  of  New  York  for  the  moderate  sum  of 
$10,000."  Again,  Andrews  denied  the  charge  and  said,  "I  have 
been  subpoenaed  as  a  witness  in  the  case  of  Opdyke  vs.  Weed, 
and  am  happy  in  the  belief  that  you  are  to  be  gratified  on  this 
point  of  the  'alleged  sale,'  whenever  the  trial  of  that  cause 
shall  take  place." 

Andrews  explained  his  own  downfall  as  Weed's  effort  to 
save  his  power.  Having  beaten  Weed's  forces  and  served  as  a 
delegate  in  the  nominating  convention,  Andrews  was  a 
symbol  of  Weed's  inability  to  control  New  York's  party.  He 
had  to  be  removed.  Andrews  charged  that  Weed  had  friends 
tell  Lincoln  that  he  would  not  support  him  for  President  in 
1864  if  Andrews  was  retained.  "I  was  dismissed,  and  you 
triumphed,"  Andrews  concluded,  but,  "not  imputing  blame  to 
the  President,  I  devoted  my  time,  money,  and  efforts  to 
securing  his  re-election  to  the  office  which  he  adorns." 

Such  was  Andrews's  remarkable  story,  but  one  thing  has 
been  left  out,  the  extreme  language  he  used  to  tell  it.  He  called 
Weed  a  "demagogue,"  a  "hypocrite,"  and  an  "ingrate."  He  re- 
called Weed's  well-known  nicknames  in  opposition  circles, 
"the  Old  Man,"  "the  Lucifer  of  the  Lobby,"  and  "Fagin  the 
Jew."  He  referred  to  Weed's  retirement  from  the  editorship  of 
the  Albany  Evening  Journal  in  1863  and  claimed  that  Weed 
dodged  military  service  because  of  a  "sprained  wrist." 
"Why  don't  you  emulate  the  last  virtue  of  Judas  Iscariot,"  An- 
drews asked,  "and  hang  yourself?"  In  addition  to  name- 
calling,  Andrews  made  a  point  of  Weed's  disloyalty  to  the 
Lincoln  administration.  He  dated  Weed's  impatience  with 
the  President  from  the  fall  of  1862: 

According  to  your  expressed  views,  nothing  was  right.  In 
civil  and  military  life  everything  was  wrong.  The  policy  of 
the  Government  was  condemned  by  you  in  unmeasured 
terms.  The  principles  of  liberty  were  sneeringly  alluded  to 
by  you  as  weak  devices  of  fanatics  and  abolitionists.  The 
appointments  to  office  were  "not  fit  to  be  made." 
Certainly,  not  all  that  Andrews  said  was  true.  For  example, 
Weed's  resignation  letter  claimed  "an  infirm  leg  and  a  broken 
arm"  as  reasons  for  not  going  to  military  service;  besides,  "the 
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Old  Man"  was  sixty-five  years  old.  On  the  other  hand,  An- 
drews's letter  is  not  without  its  uses.  Harry  J.  Carman  and 
Reinhard  Luthin  in  Lincoln  and  the  Patronage  term  Weed  "a 
loyal  supporter  of  the  administration,"  and  so  he  was  when 
the  chips  were  down.  Yet,  he  did  have  his  differences  with  the 
administration,  and  Andrews's  letter  serves  to  alert  us  to  the 
nature  and  degree  of  those  differences. 

Weed  had  his  principal  differences  with  what  his  grandson 
and  memorialist  Thurlow  Weed  Barnes  called  "the  radical 
section  of  the  Republican  party."  In  his  letter  announcing  his 
retirement  from  his  newspaper,  Weed  said: 
I  differ  widely  with  my  party  about  the  best  means  of 
crushing  the  Rebellion.  That  difference  is  radical  and 
irreconcilable.  I  can  neither  impress  others  with  my  views, 
nor  surrender  my  own  solemn  convictions.  The  alternative 
of  living  in  strife  with  those  whom  I  have  esteemed,  or  with- 
drawing, is  presented.  I  have  not  hesitated  in  choosing  the 
path  of  peace  as  the  path  of  duty. 

These  differences  clearly  centered  around  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation.  Though  Weed  apparently  issued  an  en- 
dorsement of  the  Proclamation  as  a  document  which  even 
"the  most  ungenerous  enemies  of  our  cause  will  be  compelled 
to  respect,"  he  must  not  have  cared  for  it  very  much.  In  late 
1862  and  early  1863,  Weed  was  in  the  forefront  of  attempts  to 
unite  on  a  Democrat  like  Horatio  Seymour  or  General 
McClellan  to  lead  a  Union  party  on  a  platform  of  simply  re- 
uniting the  Union.  After  the  draft  riots,  he  wrote  Henry  Ray- 
mond, editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  offering  a  500  dollar  COn- 
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tribution  "for  the  relief  of  the  colored  people  whose  dwellings 
were  robbed  and  who  were  driven  from  their  employment."  In 
the  course  of  doing  so,  Weed  wrote: 

For  this  persecution  of  the  negro  there  is  divided  respon- 
sibility. The  hostility  of  Irishmen  to  Africans  is  unworthy  of 
men  who  themselves  seek  and  find  in  America  an  asylum 
from  oppression.  Yet  this  hostility  would  not  culminate  in 
arson  and  murder  but  for  the  stimulants  applied  by 
fanatics.  Journalists  who  persistently  inflame  and  ex- 
asperate the  ignorant  and  the  lawless  against  the  negro  are 
morally  responsible  for  these  outrages.  When  all  the  cir- 
cumstances have  been  reviewed,  the  popular  con- 
demnation of  those  who,  while  the  United  States  was 
struggling  for  its  existence,  thrust  the  unoffending  negro 
forward  as  a  target  for  infuriated  mobs,  will  become  general 
and  emphatic. 

In  South  Carolina  ultra  Abolitionists  have  been  hailed  as 
the  "best  friends"  of  secession.  Practically,  they  are  the 
worst  enemies  of  the  colored  man.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
malign  influence  of  these  howling  fanatics  in  Congress  and 
with  the  President,  rebellion  would  not,  in  the  beginning, 
have  assumed  such  formidable  proportions;  nor,  in  its 
progress,  would  the  North  have  been  divided  or  the  govern- 
ment crippled  .  .  . 

The  abolitionists  had  too  much  influence  on  Lincoln  to  suit 
Thurlow  Weed.  In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1863,  he  devised 
a  plan  to  end  the  war  which  he  submitted  to  President  Lin- 
coln, and  there  was  no  abolition  in  it.  It  called  for  the 
President  "to  issue  a  proclamation  offering  pardon  and 
amnesty  to  all  persons  engaged  in  making  war  upon  the 
government"  as  soon  as  there  was  a  military  success.  A 
ninety-day  armistice  should  follow,  during  which  any  states 
which  returned  to  their  former  allegiance  would  be  fully 
restored  to  the  privileges  they  enjoyed  before  the  war.  After 
the  armistice,  any  states  refusing  pardon  would  be  affected  by 
another  proclamation  "announcing  that  in  the  future 
prosecution  of  the  war  .  .  .  ,  all  territory,  whether  farms, 
villages,  or  cities,  shall  be  PARTITIONED  equitably  be- 
tween and  among  the  officers  and  soldiers  by  whom  it  shall  be 
conquered."  This  was  an  interesting  proposition,  for  what  do 
we  make  of  Weed's  self-conscious  opposition  to  radicalism 
when  his  own  plan  embodied  the  most  radical  plan  ever  pro- 
posed by  Republican  politicians,  the  partitioning  of  Southern 
plantations?  The  only  difference  was  not  in  degree  of 
radicalism  but  in  the  particular  social  group  to  be  served. 
Weed's  helped  white  Northerners  and  the  "radical"  proposal 
helped  black  Southerners.  Each  was  socially  revolutionary, 
and  Weed  defended  his  policy  as  a  social  and  political 
revolution: 

Your  armies  [Weed  told  Lincoln]  will  be  voluntarily  and 
promptly  recruited,  and  their  ranks  filled  with  enter- 
prising, earnest  yeomen,  who  have  an  intelligent  reason  for 
entering  the  army,  and  who  know  that  the  realization  of 
their  hopes  depends  upon  their  zeal,  fidelity,  and  courage. 
And  by  thus  providing  homes  and  occupations  when  the 
war  is  over  for  our  disbanded  soldiers,  you  leave  scattered 
over  rebel  territory  an  element  that  may  be  relied  upon  for 
the  reconstruction  of  civil  government  in  the  seceded  states. 
Each  plan  was  potentially  bloody: 

In  answer  to  those  who  may  object  [Weed  wrote  the  Presi- 
dent] to  the  sanguinary  feature  of  this  plan,  I  think  it  quite 
sufficient  to  say  that  in  maritime  wars  this  feature  has  long 
been  recognized  and  practiced  by  all  civilized  nations.  Argo- 
sies of  merchant  vessels,  laden  with  untold  millions  of  the 
wealth  of  non-combatants,  captured  in  time  of  war,  are 
divided  as  prize  money  among  the  officers  and  sailors  by 
whom  they  are  captured.  This,  therefore,  in  all  wars  upon 
the  oceans  and  seas  of  the  world,  being  a  part  of  the  law  of 
nations,  cannot,  in  reason  or  common-sense,  be  objected  to, 
whereas,  in  this  case,  the  sufferers  are  in  rebellion  against 
their  government,  and  have  been  warned  of  the  conse- 
quences of  rejecting  the  most  liberal  offers  of  peace,  protec- 
tion, and  prosperity. 
If  we  may  judge  by  Weed's  conservatism,  the  only  difference 
between  the  wings  of  the  Republican  party  was  not  their  rela- 
tive degree  of  constitutional  flexibility  or  even  sanguinary  de- 
sires for  social  revolution;  their  difference  was  over  whether  to 
help  the  black  man  or  not. 

This  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  the  differences  between 
Weed  and  Andrews,  or  in  general  between  the  Weed  faction 
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and  the  Greeley  faction,  involved  anything  so  high-minded 
and  ideological  as  policy  alternatives  towards  the  black  race. 
True,  factions  do  use  issues  and  sometimes  use  them  long 
enough  to  become  identified  over  a  period  of  time  with  one  is- 
sue or  another.  But  there  was  a  lot  more  at  work  in  New  York's 
factionalism  than  philosophical  disagreements  over  policy. 
Personal  ambitions  were  a  major  factor;  there  were  only  so 
m  any  offices  to  be  filled ,  and  many  talented  Republicans  vied 
for  them.  Here,  for  example,  is  Weed's  explanation  of  the  op- 
position to  the  renomination  of  Governor  Morgan  in  1862: 
Mr.  Greeley  still  aspired  to  the  Senate,  and  Governor  Mor- 
gan, a  resident  of  New  York,  was  in  his  way.  He  therefore 
urged  the  nomination  of  General  Wadsworth,  a  western 
man,  of  Democratic  antecedents,  so  that  the  field  for  the 
Senate  might  remain  open. 
Though  jaundiced,  of  course,  this  explanation  has  nothing  to 
do  with  issues,  and  it  serves  to  remind  us  of  a  factor  of  over- 
riding importance  in  New  York  politics,  the  upstate-New  York 
City  conflict.  From  the  era  of  the  ratification  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  to  the  Civil  War  to  the  present  day,  this 
rivalry  has  been  great  enough  to  cause  threats  that  the  city 
would  secede  from  the  state.  In  a  rough  way,  one  can  under- 
stand the  Seward/Weed-Greeley  feud  by  the  simple  notion 
that  the  former  men  were  from  upstate  and  the  latter  from 
New  York  City. 

But  in  all  the  welter  of  confusion  over  Republican  fac- 
tionalism in  New  York,  we  have  almost  lost  track  of  the  accu- 
sations about  Mrs.  Lincoln's  treason.  The  importance  of  the 
emergence  of  that  story  in  this  wrangle  over  patronage  is  not 
that  it  makes  the  story  any  more  verifiable  or  understand- 
able, but  that  it  links  the  story  to  Thomas  L.  James.  For  James 
got  his  political  education  in  the  New  York  Custom  House. 
From  1861  to  1864,  James  served  as  inspector  of  customs  for 
the  port  of  New  York.  Moreover,  James  was  married  four 
times:  his  first  wife  was  Emily  Ida  Freeburn,  a  niece  of  Thur- 
low  Weed.  His  second  wife  was  her  sister.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried to  nieces  of  Thurlow  Weed!  We  can  now  understand  bet- 
ter how  Thomas  L.  James  became  the  source  for  the  famous 


story  about  Mrs.  Lincoln's  treason.  As  a  Custom  House  ap- 
pointee throughout  the  war  years,  James  was  present  to  wit- 
ness the  Andrews-Weed  feud.  Moreover,  as  Weed's  relative  by 
marriage,  he  had  more  reason  than  most  to  take  note  of  the 
charge  that  Weed  had  accused  Mrs.  Lincoln  of  treason.  Of 
course,  the  story  of  the  President's  appearance  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  was  not  included,  but 
the  seventeen  years  that  would  intervene  before  James  told  the 
story  would  cloud  the  memory,  alter  details,  and  embellish  the 
story.  At  last  we  know  that  James  had  some  connection  to  al- 
legations of  Mrs.  Lincoln's  treason. 

What  of  Rufus  Andrews?  He  never  got  his  job  back,  but  it  is 
hard  to  arouse  much  pity  for  him.  He  was  the  ultimate  spoils- 
man. Our  principal  source  of  knowledge  about  Andrews  is  five 
letters  written  by  him  and  preserved  in  the  Robert  Todd  Lin- 
coln Collection  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  They  reveal  the 
other  side  of  the  pamphleteer  who  claimed  to  defend  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln's honor.  One  letter  is  a  recommendation  for  office  (July  2, 
1862).  One  is  his  letter  saying  he  will  sacrifice  himself  "to  the 
insatiable  thirst  of  revenge,  and  the  senile  lust  of  power"  for 
the  sake  of  his  party  (August  31,  1864).  Another,  written  one 
day  later,  places  him  and  a  fellow  campaigner  for  Lincoln  at 
Willard's  Hotel  in  Washington,  hoping  Lincoln  will  call  them 
to  come  and  explain  Andrews's  case.  The  other  two  letters, 
though  they  do  not  mention  any  issues  or  personalities  of  the 
Civil  War  era,  are  the  most  revealing  of  all.  Both  were  written 
several  months  before  his  removal  from  office.  On  Janaury 
15,  1864,  he  wrote  President  Lincoln:  "I  send  you  by  express 
this  day,  a  Saddle  of  English  Mutton,  received  by  the  Scotia 
[sic.].  I  hope  the  disposition  of  the  English  may  hereafter  be  as 
good  as  their  mutton."  And  again  on  February  27,  1864,  he 
sent  "by  express  .  .  .  some  English  mutton  just  received  from 
the  other  side  of  the  world  —  I  hope  it  may  reach  you  in  time 
for  your  dinner  tomorrow."  Whether  it  was  atributeto  Weed's 
clout  or  Lincoln's  lack  of  susceptibility  to  the  little  favors  ex- 
tended from  the  New  York  Custom  House,  a  little  English 
mutton  was  not  enough  to  keep  Rufus  Andrews  in  office. 
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JAMES  SPEED,  A  PERSONALITY  INDEED 


James  Speed,  Lincoln's  second  Attorney  General  and  the 
brother  of  his  good  friend  Joshua,  is  one  of  the  more  shadowy 
figures  in  Lincoln's  official  family.  Historians  often  write  his 
appointment  to  the  cabinet  off  as  cronyism,  his  tenure  in  of- 
fice was  brief,  and  no  biographer  has  ever  taken  up  Speed's 
cause.  His  grandson,  also  named  James  Speed,  did  publish  a 
volume  entitled  James  Speed:  A  Personality  (Louisville:  Press 
of  John  P.  Morton,  1914),  which  stitched  together  excerpts 
from  his  grandfather's  correspondence,  but  it  is  adequate  only 
to  whet  the  appetite.  Speed  was  an  independent  and  intelli- 
gent man,  more  astute  politically  and  closer  to  Lincoln's 
Republican  principles  than  his  brother  Joshua.  Joshua  was  a 
gentleman  farmer  and  a  real  estate  broker;  James  was  a 
lawyer  and  a  politician,  though 
for  most  of  his  life  a  politician 
without  a  constituency. 

As  early  as  1859,  when  James 
Speed,  like  most  Southerners, 
had  been  driven  into  the  Demo- 
cratic party  for  want  of  any 
other  place  to  go,  he  was  inde- 
pendent and  shrewd  enough  to 
realize  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
posed  no  real  threat  to 
Southern  constitutional  rights. 
Lincoln  had  engaged  in  a 
wrangle  with  Joshua  over 
Republican  policies  and 
"Bleeding  Kansas"  in  1855,  but 
James  could  write  Lincoln  four 
years  later  and  say,  "that  tho  a 
democrat,  I  would  not  have  sor- 
rowed at  your  election  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  —  I  feel  that  our 
rights  and  institutions  would 
not  have  been  in  jeopardy  in 
your  hands."  By  contrast, 
Joshua,  even  when  he  congrat- 
ulated Lincoln  on  his  nomina- 
tion for  the  Presidency  in  1860, 
reminded  him  that  he  was  "a 
warm  personal  friend"  but  "a 
political  opponent." 

James  Speed  had  served  one 
term  in  the  Kentucky  Legisla- 
ture over  a  decade  before  the 
Civil  War,  but  he  became  so 
identified  with  opposition  to 
slavery  that  he  never  had  a 
Kentucky  constituency  again 
until  the  war.  When  he  wrote 
Lincoln  in  1859,  it  was  to  send 
him  a  pamphlet  by  Louisville's 
Judge  S.S.  Nicholas  which  em- 
bodied a  bizarre  proposal  to 
eliminate  the  role  of  political 
parties  in  selecting  the  Presi- 
dent. The  plan  would  have   FIGURE  1.  James  Speed 


given  each  state  one  Presidential  elector  per  million  of  popu- 
lation. These  electors,  once  chosen,  would  be  divided  into  six 
classes  and  each  class  would  nominate  a  person.  Of  these  six, 
two  names  would  be  drawn  by  lot,  and  the  electors  would 
choose  which  of  the  two  would  be  President.  The  other  would 
be  Vice-President. 

When  war  broke  out,  James  and  Joshua  became  leaders  of 
pro-Union  sentiment  and  activity  in  Kentucky.  James  gained 
election  to  the  Kentucky  Senate.  Though  he  mildly  protested 
General  John  C.  Fremont's  emancipation  proclamation  in 
Missouri  in  1861,  James  Speed  soon  introduced  a  measure  in 
the  Kentucky  Legislature  for  confiscation  of  the  estates  of 
rebels.  The  bill  was  doomed  in  part  because  James  introduced 
it.  "I  am  regarded  as  ultra,"  he 
told  Lincoln,  "almost  an  aboli- 
tionist, and  of  course  any  thing 
from  me  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  is  regarded  with  suspi- 
cion." When  his  bill  did  not  pro- 
vide for  the  state  to  sell  confis- 
Jjf  cated  slaves  with  the  rest  of 

confiscated  property,  legisla- 
tors asked  why.  The  "state 
never  should  sell  a  human  be- 
ing by  my  vote,"  Speed  ex- 
plained. This  remark  produced 
"much  excitement."  "This  I 
have  told  you,"  Speed  wrote 
Lincoln,  "that  you  may  form 
some  idea  of  how  sensitive  our 
people  are  upon  this  subject." 
Then,  characteristically,  Speed 
drew  back,  telling  Lincoln, 
"You  must  not  infer  from  what 
I  have  said  that  the  pro-slavery 
feeling  in  this  state  is  all  con- 
trolling." There  was  "a  grow- 
ing hatred  of  the  southern 
traitors  in  Kentucky,"  and  this 
hatred  "must  soon  embrace  the 
institutions"  of  the  Southern 
traitors. 

Joshua  Speed  was  so 
agitated  by  Fremont's  procla- 
mation that  he  was  "unable  to 
eat  or  sleep."  Though  he  "and  a 
few  others"  would  be  left  alone 
to  fight  for  the  Union,  the  proc- 
lamation would  essentially 
"crush  out  every  vestige  of  a 
union  party  in  the  state."  He 
reminded  Lincoln  that  all  "who 
live  in  Slave  states,"  whether 
Unionist  or  not  in  sentiment, 
"have  great  fear  of  insurrec- 
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feet,  he  warned,  as  attacking  the  freedom  of  worship  or  the 
right  to  teach  children  to  read  in  the  North.  James  Speed's 
protest  against  the  proclamation  was  much  less  hysterical 
and  his  feelings  about  slavery  more  philosophical  than 
Joshua's.  By  December  of  1861,  when  he  wrote  Lincoln  about 
his  confiscation  bill  in  the  Kentucky  Senate,  James  knew  that 
the  war  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  slavery.  The  "great 
laws  of  economy"  would  dictate  its  abolition  by  the  masters 
themselves.  "The  emancipation  feeling  in  Ky,"  he  told  Lin- 
coln, "rises  &  falls  with  the  rise  &  fall  in  the  price  of  slaves." 
The  war  would  "affect,  if  not  destroy  their  value." 

Though  not  a  popular  or  especially  successful  politician, 
James  Speed  had  a  good  deal  of  political  savvy.  Commenting 
on  Simon  Cameron's  controversial  proposal  to  arm  the  slaves 
as  soldiers  for  the  Union,  Speed  noted  that  Cameron  "ex- 
hibited the  common  weakness  of  talking  in  advance  of  ac- 
tion." "Many  who  condemn  what  he  said,"  Speed  told  Lin- 
coln, "would  approve  the  conduct  he  invites  when  the  case  [?] 
arises  for  it." 

When  Lincoln  proposed  bold  antislavery  action  of  his  own, 
Speed  was  hesitant  to  recognize  the  wisdom  of  his  own  politi- 
cal knowledge.  Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proclamation  would 
be  a  bold  stroke,  and  it  would  come  without  elaborate  pre- 
vious discussion.  Lincoln  apparently  read  his  proposed  proc- 
lamation to  James  in  July  of  1862,  at  about  the  same  time  that 
his  cabinet  (and  no  one  else)  learned  of  it.  Speed  "pondered 
over  the  proclamation,"  but  he  decided  "that  it  will  do  no  good; 
most  probably  much  harm."  Still  trusting  the  slow  workings 
of  economic  laws,  the  Kentuckian  argued  that  the  "negro  can 
not  be  emancipated  by  proclamation."  If  the  Negro  were  no 
party  to  his  own  liberation,  "he  would  sink  into  slavery 
again"  as  soon  as  the  external  liberating  force  were  removed. 
In  a  statement  strangely  at  odds  with  Joshua's  fear  of  servile 
insurrection,  James  said,  "If  he  has  not  the  spirit  to  strike  for 
freedom,  he  has  not  the  pride  of  character  to  make  him  keep  it 
when  given  to  him."  A  sweeping  proclamation  "would  but 
delude  the  poor  negro,  and  shock  most  violently  the  pre- 
judices of  many  in  the  north  &  nearly  all  in  the  south." 

Once  again,  however,  James  Speed  showed  his  detached 
view  of  Southern  racial  mores.  He  admitted  to  Lincoln  that 
"the  loyal  men  of  Ky  will  not  be  moved  by  any  thing  that  may 
be  done  with  the  negro."  Loyalty  would  thus  survive  such  a 
proclamation.  He  concluded  with  a  remark  which,  though  not 
encouraging  Lincoln  to  issue  the  proclamation,  seemed 
almost  an  invitation  to  servile  insurrection:  "If  the  negro  is  to 
be  free  he  must  strike  for  it  himself."  Once  Lincoln  issued  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  Speed  quickly  adjusted  to  it  and 
noted  the  adjustment  of  other  Kentuckians.  "The  negro- 
phobia  is  nothing  like  as  bad  as  it  was  at  first,"  he  told  Joshua 
on  January  19,  1863.  Time  was  "working  wonders." 

James  Speed's  appointment  to  Lincoln's  cabinet  late  in 
1864  was  probably  more  than  cronyism  on  Lincoln's  part.  Lin- 
coln had  discussed  slavery  with  the  Kentuckian  on  several  oc- 
casions. He  knew  James  Speed's  flexibility,  philosophical  de- 
tachment, and  independence  of  judgment.  He  probably  even 
recognized  evidence  of  greater  statesmanship  in  James  than 
in  his  old  friend  Joshua.  After  Lincoln's  death,  James  quickly 
became  identified  with  radical  Republicanism,  and  most  his- 
torians have  shown  surprise  at  this  turn  in  the  political  feel- 
ings of  a  Kentuckian.  Lincoln  might  not  have  been  surprised 
himself.  He  knew  of  James  Speed's  independence  and  of  his 
unemotional  view  of  the  South's  peculiar  institution.  Even  be- 
fore Lincoln's  assassination,  James  Speed  knew  very  well 
what  would  be  the  sentiments  that  would  govern  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  South.  He  told  his  mother  on  March  28, 1865,  that 
"many  difficulties  remain  to  be  settled,  and  unless  the  people 
of  the  South  act  wisely  and  act  promptly,  great  suffering  is 
still  in  store  for  them.  If  they  will  frankly  and  fully 
acknowledge  the  freedom  of  the  black  man  and  give  to  him  the 
chance  for  improvement  and  elevation,  their  burden  will  be 
greatly  lessened."  When  Abraham  Lincoln  selected  him  for 
his  cabinet,  he  must  have  known  that  James  Speed  was  a  per- 
sonality indeed. 


LINCOLN  AUTOGRAPHED  DEBATES: 
ABRAHAM  JONAS  COPY 

This,  the  fifth  article  in  a  series  on  presentation  copies  of  the 
Political  Debates  Between  Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Hon. 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  the  Celebrated  Campaign  of  1858,  in 


Illinois,  focuses  on  one  of  the  best-known  copies,  the  one  given 
to  Abraham  Jonas.  The  Illinois  State  Historical  Library  in 
Springfield  has  owned  the  book,  their  only  presentation  copy 
of  the  Debates,  for  many  years.  Frederick  Wells  of  Min- 
neapolis, the  grandson  of  Jonas,  gave  the  book  to  that  library. 

That  Lincoln  gave  Abraham  Jonas  a  copy  of  his  book  is  a 
great  symbol  of  the  wide  range  of  Lincoln's  associations. 
Jonas  was  an  English  Jew.  After  thirteen  years'  residence  in 
Kentucky,  he  moved  to  Quincy,  Illinois,  in  1838;  there  he  prac- 
ticed law  and  continued  his  activities  as  a  Mason  and  a  Whig. 
Doubtless  party  activities  and  a  mutual  friendship  with  Or- 
ville  Hickman  Browning  brought  Lincoln  and  Jonas  together 
at  an  earlier  date,  but  the  first  documentary  proof  of  their  as- 
sociation is  Jon  as 's  letter  to  Lincoln  inviting  him  to  speak  in 
Quincy.  Stephen  Douglas  was  coming  to  help  the  local  candi- 
date in  what  Jonas  figured  would  be  "the  warmest  contest  for 
Congress  that  we  have  ever  had  in  the  district."  The  "Doug- 
lasites,"  Jonas  said,  "would  as  soon  see  old  nick  here  as  your- 
self." Jonas's  first  loyalties  were  to  Browning  and  another 
local  Whig,  but  he  supported  Lincoln  for  the  Senate  in  1855. 
When  Jonas  again  requested  of  Lincoln  "one  of  your  sledge 
hammer  speeches"  in  1858,  Lincoln  obliged,  speaking  in 
Augusta,  Illinois,  just  two  days  before  the  famous  Freeport 
debate  with  Douglas. 

Jonas's  considerable  political  abilities  (he  served  as  a  state 
representative  in  both  Kentucky  and  Illinois)  were  a  function 
of  his  own  speaking  abilities.  He  does  not  appear  to  be  a  great 
party  tactician  in  his  correspondence  with  Lincoln.  In  fact,  in 
1860  he  nearly  lured  Lincoln,  unwittingly,  into  a  political 
trap.  On  July  20,  1860,  he  told  Lincoln  that  a  Quincy  Demo- 
cratic leader  was  obtaining  affidavits  from  Irishmen  "that 
they  saw  you  in  Quincy  come  out  of  a  Know  Nothing  Lodge." 
Lincoln  replied,  explaining  that  he  had  never  been  in  such  a 
lodge.  Lincoln  suggested  relying  on  affidavits  from  local  men 
of  prominence  to  disprove  the  charge  and  added  "a  word  of 
caution":  "Our  adversaries  think  they  can  gain  a  point,  if  they 
could  force  me  to  openly  deny  this  charge,  by  which  some 
degree  of  offence  would  be  given  to  the  Americans  [i.e.,  Know 
Nothings].  For  this  reason,  it  must  not  publicly  appear  that  I 
am  paying  any  attention  to  the  charge." 

An  interesting  aspect  of  the  same  exchange  of  letters  is  the 
handling  of  the  delicate  question  of  ethnic  prejudice  in  them. 
Jonas's  letter  to  Lincoln  stated,  "I  do  not  know  if  there  is  truth 
in  the  matter,  neither  do  I  care,  but  thought  it  best  you  should 
know  about  it."  An  Englishman  by  birth  and  a  Jew,  Jonas 
made  it  clear  that  his  support  of  Lincoln  did  not  hinge  on 
knowledge  that  the  Railsplitter  had  never  participated  in  the 
nativist  Know-Nothing  movement.  Lincoln's  reply  made  it 
equally  clear  that  he  had  no  qualms  about  associating  with 
former  nativists:  "I  suppose  as  good,  or  even  better,  men  than  I 
may  have  been  in  American,  or  Know-Nothing  lodges;  but  in 
point  of  fact,  I  never  was  in  one,  at  Quincy,  or  elsewhere." 

When  Lincoln  was  President-elect,  Jonas  wrote  him  one  of 
those  alarming  letters  about  the  possibility  of  assassination. 
Jonas  had  "a  very  large  family  connection  in  the  South,"  in- 
cluding six  children  in  New  Orleans.  From  one  of  his 
Southern  relations,  he  had  learned  of  a  "perfect  organiza- 
tion" of  "desperate  characters"  to  prevent  Lincoln's  in- 
auguration, even  "by  using  violence  on  the  person  of  Lin- 
coln." He  recommended  that  free-state  governors  and  Lin- 
coln's friends  take  precautions  because  "no  protection  can  be 
expected  from  the  damned  old  traitor  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  [James  Buchanan]  or  his  subordinates."  If  Lin- 
coln replied  to  this  letter,  it  has  not  been  found. 

Jonas's  Southern  connections  made  his  family  one  of  those 
divided  by  the  Civil  War.  Four  of  his  sons  fought  for  the  Con- 
federacy. When  he  was  on  his  deathbed  in  1864,  Browning  in- 
fluenced Lincoln  to  allow  one  of  Jonas's  sons,  then  a  prisoner 
in  Union  hands,  to  be  released  temporarily  to  pay  a  last  visit 
to  his  father.  Lincoln  had  been  solicitous  of  Jonas's  desires  all 
along,  appointing  him  —  again  because  of  a  suggestion  from 
Browning  —  postmaster  in  Quincy.  When  Jonas  died,  Lin- 
coln made  his  widow  postmistress  there. 

The  Abraham  Jonas  copy  of  the  Debates  is  an  important 
relic  of  this  interesting  friendship.  Lincoln  students  owe 
Jonas  a  debt  for  another  reason.  When  Lincoln  replied  to 
Jonas's  letter  requesting  a  copy  of  the  book,  he  stated  that  the 
publisher  had  not  yet  printed  them  but  that  Jonas  would  re- 
ceive one  of  the  one  hundred  copies  the  publisher  promised 
Lincoln  personally.  This  letter  is  our  way  of  knowing  that  Lin- 
coln had  a  hundred  copies  to  give  away. 

Editor's  Note:  The  Jonas  letters  to  Lincoln  are  in  the 
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Abraham  Lincoln  Papers  at  the  Library  of  Congress.  I  have  Further  information  on  Jonas  is  available  in  Bertram  W. 

quoted  from  the  following:  Jonas  to  Lincoln,  September  16,  Korn,  American  Jewry  and  the  Civil  War  (Philadelphia- 

1854;  July  30,  1858;  July  20,  1860;  and  December  30,  1860.  Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America  1951) 


RECENT  ACQUISITIONS:  "STRONG'S  DIME  CARICATURES' 


FIGURES  2-5  (below).  The  Louis  A.  Warren  Lincoln  Library 
cartoons  published  by  Thomas  W.  Strong  of  New  York  in 
especially  for  being  the  first  employer  of  Louis  Maurer,  the 


STRONG'S  DIME  CARICATURES-No.  1. 


and  Museum  recently  purchased  a  series  of  four  poster 
1861.  Strong  was  a  prolific  producer  of  prints,  noted 
genius  behind  the  early  political  cartoons  of  Currier  & 
Ives.  Harry  T.  Peters  in  America 
on  Stone  noted  a  strain  of 
originality  in  the  work  of 
Strong's  firm,  and  the  series  of 
four  "Dime  Caricatures"  pic- 
tured here  certainly  reveal  a 
taste  for  good  workmanship 
and  for  variety  in  political  car- 
tooning. The  caricatures  must 
have  been  printed  about  March, 
1861.  All  deal  with  the  seces- 
sion crisis.  The  Lincoln  cartoon 
has  been  pictured  in  Rufus 
Rockwell  Wilson's  Lincoln  in 
Caricature,  but  Wilson  did  not 
note  that  the  cartoon  was  part 
of  a  series  or  publish  the  others 
in  the  series. 
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LINCOLN  AND  WASHBURNE 


Though  historians  have  praised  President  Lincoln's  skilled 
handling  of  Congress,  their  discussions  of  the  subject  are  usu- 
ally confined  to  the  Cabinet  crisis  of  1862  and  to  his  abilities 
to  handle  difficult  personalities  like  Charles  Sumner's.  The 
President's  relations  with  the  House  of  Representatives  have 
been  little  explored.  The  tendency  to  think  of  Lincoln  as  a 
"Whig  in  the  White  House,"  to  borrow  the  language  of  David 
Donald's  famous  essay  on  Lincoln's  theory  of  the  Presi- 
dency, reinforces  the  lack  of  interest  in  this  question.  The 
Whig  theory  of  the  Presidency,  after  all,  dictated  that  the 
President  simply  enforce  the  will  of  Congress,  use  the  veto 
sparingly,  and  —  as  Lincoln  explained  the  theory  in  the  elec- 
tion of  1848  —  not  even  force  a  party  platform  on  the  country. 
A  President  following  such  a  policy  would  not  "handle"  Con- 
gress at  all.  The  best  student  of  the  Civil  War  Congress, 
Leonard  P.  Curry,  concludes  that  Congress  made  consider- 
able inroads  on  executive  power  during  Lincoln's  Presidency, 
though  there  was  nothing  like  the  achievement  of  Con- 
gressional dominance  that  would  come  in  the  Johnson  years 
that  followed  the  Civil  War. 

Whether  this  view  of  the  decline  of  executive  power  vis-a-vis 
Congress  in  the  Civil  War  years 
is  true  or  not,  its  effect  has  been 
to  stifle  curiosity  about  Lin- 
coln's friends  in  Congress.  He 
did  have  friends  there,  and  two 
notable  examples  were  Isaac  N. 
Arnold  and  Elihu  B.  Wash- 
burne.  Arnold  was  not  only  a 
great  partisan  of  Lincoln's 
cause  but  also  an  early  Lincoln 
biographer.  Yet  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  find  published 
material  on  this  Illinois  Con- 
gressman. 

Elihu  B.  Washburne,  if  he 
had  a  less  direct  relationship 
with  Lincoln  than  Arnold,  had 
a  longer  and  more  significant 
career  in  Congress,  and  he  was 
close  enough  to  President  Lin- 
coln to  merit  considerable 
attention. 

Washburne  was  born  in 
Maine  in  1816.  He  was  named 
Elihu  Benjamin  Washburn  but 
added  an  "e"  to  his  last  name  in 
order  to  revert  to  what  he 
thought  was  the  proper  spelling 
of  the  name  among  his  English 
ancestors.  This  has  caused 
some  confusion  because  he  had 
two  brothers,  Cadwallader  and 
Israel  Washburn,  who  also  be- 
came prominent  in  American 
politics.  Although  they  did  not 
spell  their  last  names  identi- 
cally, these  three  brothers  be- 
came a  powerful  force  in  Ameri- 
can politics.  In  fact,  the  Wash-  FIGURE  1.  Elihu  B.  Washburne 


burns  hold  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  family  to  have 
three  brothers  in  the  same  Congress  representing  three 
different  states. 

After  various  attempts  to  find  a  career,  Washburne  attend- 
ed the  Harvard  Law  School,  became  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  bar,  and  moved  to  the  Illinois  lead-min- 
ing boomtown  of  Galena  in  1840.  A  Henry  Clay  Whig,  Wash- 
burne met  Lincoln  the  very  year  he  moved  to  Galena.  It  was 
the  year  of  the  great  log  cabin  campaign  for  William  Henry 
Harrison.  Their  closest  association,  however,  came  at  the  time 
of  the  formation  of  the  Republican  party  and  after. 

Washburne  was  elected  to  the  first  of  eight  consecutive 
terms  in  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  in  1852. 
He  was  then  still  a  Whig,  but  he  was  among  the  earliest  con- 
verts to  the  Republican  cause.  As  early  as  November  of  1854, 
he  could  boast  to  Lincoln  that  every  representative  and 
senator  sent  to  the  state  legislature  from  his  northern  Illinois 
district  was  a  Republican,  and  this  was  almost  two  years 
before  Lincoln  would  embrace  that  new  party  label.  Wash- 
burne shared  with  Lincoln  an  animosity  to  the  Know-Nothing 
party,  which  was  at  the  time  the  principal  competitor  of  the 
Republicans  for  anti- 
Democratic  voters.  In  1854,  for 
example,  he  helped  carry  an 
amendment  to  the  homestead 
law  which  allowed  those  aliens 
who  had  declared  their  inten- 
tion to  become  American  citi- 
zens to  acquire  public  lands  in 
the  same  way  full-fledged 
citizens  did. 

Washburne  was  a  staunch 
supporter  of  Lincoln's  drive  to 
win  a  seat  in  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1855.  He  and  his 
friends  saw  every  member  of 
the  state  legislature  from  his 
district  (the  state  legislatures 
still  chose  the  United  States 
Senators),  and  he  told  Lincoln 
how  each  man  was  leaning.  He 
warned  the  candidate:  "We  are 
pretty  ultra  on  the  slave  ques- 
tion .  .  .,  and  you  will  have  to 
take  pretty  high  ground." 
Washburne  worked  to  gain 
Free  Soil  support  for  Lincoln. 
He  suggested  that  Lincoln 
write  a  letter  describing  his 
positions  on  the  restoration  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  the 
repeal  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law,  the  admission  of  new 
slave  states,  and  other  aspects 
of  the  great  slavery  question 
which  Washburne  thought 
would  override  all  others.  He 
offered  to  show  the  letter  to 
Salmon  Chase  and  to  get  Chase 
to  write  Free  Soilers  in  Illinois 
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on  Lincoln's  behalf.  Washburne  himself  saw  Joshua  Gid- 
dings,  found  him  to  be  Lincoln's  "strongest  possible  friend," 
and  reported  Giddings's  willingness  to  "walk  clear  to  Illinois 
to  elect"  Lincoln.  Giddings  wrote  Illinois's  most  successful 
radical  antislavery  politician,  Owen  Lovejoy,  twice  to  urge 
support  for  Lincoln's  candidacy. 

Washburne  was  an  experienced  politician,  and,  when  he 
saw  trouble  brewing,  he  reported  it.  He  told  Lincoln  of  one  in- 
fluential friend  in  his  district  who  opposed  Lincoln's  candi- 
dacy because  Springfield's  political  influence  had  always 
been  used  against  the  interests  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
state.  Thus  an  astonished  Lincoln  had  to  deal  with  the  pe- 
rennial sectionalism  that  plagued  Illinois  politics.  "For  a 
Senator  to  be  the  impartial  representative  of  his  whole  State," 
Lincoln  thundered  in  his  reply,  "is  so  plain  a  duty,  that  I 
pledge  myself  to  the  observance  of  it  without  hesitation;  but 
not  without  some  mortification  that  any  one  should  suspect 
me  of  an  inclination  to  the  contrary."  For  eight  years  a  Repre- 
sentative of  Sangamon  County  in  the  legislature,  Lincoln,  "in 
a  conflict  of  interests  between  that  and  other  counties,"  would 
have  felt  a  "duty  to  stick  to  Old  Sangamon,"  but  he  could  not 
recall  any  such  conflict  with  members  from  the  northern  part 
of  the  state.  He  could  recollect  only  "co-operating  on  measures 
of  policy."  The  Illinois-Michigan  Canal  "was  then  the  great 
Northern  measure,  and  it,  from  first  to  last,  had  our  votes  as 
readily  as  the  votes  of  the  North  itself." 

Washburne  had  the  politician's  gift  for  turning  a  man's 
trouble  to  party  advantage.  One  member  of  the  legislature, 
Wait  Talcott,  was  "in  the  biggest  kind  of  a  lawsuit  for  an 
alledged  infringement  of  a  patent."  Washburne  advised 
Talcott's  agent  to  seek  Lincoln's  services  in  the  case.  If  Tal- 
cott did  so,  Washburne  was  sure  it  would  "be  a  good  pull  on 
him"  to  support  Lincoln  for  Senator. 

Washburne's  and  Lincoln's  efforts  failed  in  1855,  of  course, 
and  in  1858,  when  Lincoln  tried  again  to  reach  the  Senate, 
Washburne  was  again  in  Lincoln's  camp.  But  now  there  was  a 
complicating  factor.  Although  Washburne  was  an  early  and 
dedicated  Republican,  he  felt  keenly  that  the  party  was  "not 
so  large  but  what  it  will  hold  a  few  more."  He  supported  Lin- 
coln's candidacy,  but  he  had  expressed  a  hope  that  Senator 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Lincoln's  opponent,  might  become  a 
Republican.  Douglas  had  broken  with  the  Democratic 
Buchanan  administration  over  Kansas  policy,  and  Wash- 
burne for  a  time  thought  the  break  decisive  for  Douglas's 
future  loyalties.  Lincoln,  on  the  other  hand,  was  nervous 
about  talk  from  Eastern  Republicans  that  the  party  in  Illinois 
ought  to  let  Douglas  retain  his  seat  unopposed.  He  did  not 
trust  Douglas,  and  this  strategy  would  squeeze  Lincoln  out  of 
any  hopes  for  a  Senate  seat.  Rumors  of  Washburne's  shaky 
position  on  the  Senate  contest  made  Lincoln's  supporters 
anxious.  On  April  28, 1858,  Washburne  told  William  Herndon 
that  he  could  not  "see  the  wisdom  of  abusing"  Douglas,  "as 
matters  stand  now."  Four  days  later  he  was  writing  Lincoln 
much  the  same  thing,  explaining,  though,  that  he  "had  no 
idea  of  making  him  Senator  or  making  him  a  leader."  As  for 
the  "idea .  .  .  industriously  circulated  in  our  State,  that  the  re- 
publicans outside  the  State  were  wanting  to  sell  us  out  in 
Illinois,"  Washburne  assured  Lincoln  from  his  Washington 
vantage  point  that  "such  stuff  ought  not  to  be  believed  for  a 
moment."  On  May  15th  Lincoln  expressed  himself  as  "quite 
satisfied"  that  Washburne  had  done  no  wrong.  He  was  willing 
"that  the  matter  may  drop."  By  May  31st  Washburne  was  re- 
porting that  Douglas  had  "ceased  associating  with  our  folks, 
but  is  very  thick  with  the  other  side.  He  is  understood  to  repu- 
diate all  sympathy  with  republicans  and  desires  no  support 
from  them." 

Washburne  found  Lincoln's  Presidential  nomination  in 
1860  "so  unexpected  we  could  hardly  believe  it,"  but,  as  a 
member  of  the  Republican  Executive  Congressional  Com- 
mittee for  the  campaign,  he  promised  to  "devote  my  whole 
soul  and  energies  to  the  campaign."  Interestingly  enough,  he 
reported  that  Stephen  Douglas  thought  the  choice  of  Lincoln 
"the  strongest  that  could  have  been  made."  Like  many  others, 
Congressman  Washburne  immediately  advised  the  candi- 
date to  "keep  very  quiet  and  out  of  the  way  as  much  as 


Washburne's  residence  in  the  Capital  made  him  an  es- 
pecially valuable  reporter  for  Lincoln.  In  May  he  informed  the 
candidate  that  "Pennsylvanians  of  American  [i.e.,  Know- 
Nothing]  proclivities  are  some  what  troubled"  by  the  planks 
in  the  Republican  platform  which  affirmed  the  rights  of 
immigrants.  They  had  appealed  to  Washburne  to  suggest  that 


Lincoln's  letter  accepting  the  nomination  "say  nothing  about 
the  platform,  so  they  can  support  you  without  committing 
themselves  to  those  planks."  Washburne  asserted  that  "we 
must  have"  the  American  element  in  that  state;  he  thought 
the  request  "worth  considering."  Lincoln  ignored  the  advice. 

In  Congress,  Washburne  was  more  a  doer  than  an  orator, 
but  on  May  29th  he  delivered  a  speech,  later  widely  reprinted 
as  Abraham  Lincoln,  His  Personal  History  and  Public 
Record.  Washburne  admitted  that  it  "was  hastily  got  up,"  but 
he  thought  it  "necessary  .  .  .  that  your  record  while  in  Con- 
gress should  be  brought  out  in  answer  to  the  misrepresenta- 
tions already  made."  A  full  page  of  the  eight-page  pamphlet 
explained  that  Lincoln  voted  in  favor  of  supplies  and  land 
bounties  for  soldiers  even  though  he  opposed  the  Mexican 
War.  The  Republican  Congressional  Committee  printed  the 
speech  and  made  it  available  for  fifty  cents  per  hundred. 
Copies  of  it  were  among  the  40,000  speeches  and  documents 
(on  the  average)  which  the  Committee  distributed  at  the 
height  of  the  campaign  in  the  fall  (the  documents  were 
franked  by  the  Congress's  free-mailing  privilege,  a  form  of 
Federal  funding  of  election  campaigns  in  Lincoln's  day).  The 
Committee  was  inexhaustible  in  its  attentions  to  voters.  One 
of  Washburne's  letters  introduced  Lincoln  to  one  H.P.  Scholte, 
an  Iowan  of  Dutch  descent,  who  had  been  in  Washington 
translating  Republican  campaign  materials  into  Dutch. 

As  election  day  approached,  Washburne,  who  adhered  to 
the  philosophy  that  "there  is  no  telling  who  will  be  governor 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN, 
His  Personal  History  and  Public  Record. 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  E.  B.  WASHBURNE,  OF  ILLINOIS. 


Delivered  in  the  U.  S.  House  of  Boprosontatives,  May  29,  i860. 


Mr  WASIiliUliNE,  of  Illinois,  said: 
Mr.  rux\;,:-ixs  :  The-  p:irl>,  throi^'h 

3  proper  orgituization,  hits  placed  in  nomina- 


called  upon  to  pass  upon  that  Ticmiu.UieD,  h-.v- 

und^tbe  political  opinions,  of  the  man  who  i 
cutntnended  to  ttieir  iffra  far  e* 
oSIi.-e  irj  ilK;ir  frif'i     The  Si  -if  <>  which  i  in  p-.i 


sine-barge  of  fl/.iMioar.ofaclass  known 
old  Hvfjr  tjitui  of  the  West  as  "broad- 
ii.^t-",  liideo  with  the  productions 


date.   I  have  1 


tlitical  history  of 
i  Mr.  Lincoln  well 


jkk;-  l!^  ■■■"Ktih  -;i  il  T^iKT  inn;.-  .u<A  Tyler  in-;," 
in  1340.  While  I  may  speak  with  the  accents  of 
a  strong  personal  friendship,  I  shall  Fpeak  with 
the  frankness  of  conscious  truth,  and,  I  trust, 

nks  in  life,  and 

unaided  by  the  adventitious  supports  of  family 
or  wealth,  Mr.  Lincoln  has  reached  his  present 
exalted  position,  by  the  e-trength  of  his  will,  the 
power  of  bis  intellect,  and  the  honesty  of  his 
heart.  He  was  born  in  Hardin  county,  Ken- 
tucky, February  12,  1809;  his  family  removed 
to  Spencer  county,  Indiana,  in  iSIC,  where  he 
passed  his  boyhood  amid  the  roughest  hardships 


scenes  of  the  border,  alleviating  the  hard  labors 
of  the  farm  by  the  sport  of  the  huntsman.  Ol 
fine  physical  development,  with  a  rigorous  intel- 
lect, quick  intelligence,  ready 


gave  early  evidences  of  the  supe- 
"  led.  His  first  advent  into 
e  comparative  seclusion 
i  down  the  Wabash  and 


history  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  life  gave 
ident  in  the  late  Republican  State 
;  Decatur,  in  Macon  county,  wbleh 


,  who  had  grown  gray  in 
,  desired  to  mak. 


i  tlaga  aud  streamers,  wern  borne 
through  the  crowd  into  the  Convention,  bearing 
the  inscription: 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN, 

FOIl  PRESIDENT  IN  1  86  0. 


The  effect  was  electrical.  One  spontaneous 
burst  of  applause  went  up  from  all  part;i  oi  th<-- 
11  wigwam."  Of  course,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  called 
out,  and  made  an  explanation  of  the  matter.  He 
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FIGURE  2.  This  Dutch  translation  of  Lincoln's  Cooper 
Institute  Address,  perhaps  the  work  of  F.  P.  Scholte,  was 
an  1860  campaign  document.  It  is  the  only  Dutch  title 
listed  for  1860  in  Jay  Monaghan's  Lincoln  Bibliography, 
1839-1939. 
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*ttm  bi'lMa7iSJ90-No, 


lie  Repubiikcinsche  Party  vcrdedigd  ena* 


REDEVOERING 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN, 

I»  HET  COOTOR  INTITOUT;   FEftBUARY  27,  I860. 


Mr.  President  en  MsEDCBuaoEaa  van  New  Yoek  : 
De  daadzaken  wtarmeede  ik  my  deezen  avond  zal  bezig  lioudoa 


kend,  ook  is  er  diets 
nieuwigheid  in  is,  het  zal  zyn  de  manier  om  de  daad: 
king-eu  en  opraerkingen  die  uit  deeze  voorstelling  voc 
Senator  Douglas  zeidc,  in  zyne  redevoering  laat 
opgegcven  in  de  "Nieuw  York  Tiroce." 

"Onze  vader3,  (oen  zy  het  Gouvcrneracnf  vormde 
vraagsteek  juist  zoo  goed,  en  zelfs  bctcr  als  wy  tegen 
Ifcstaa^dit  ten  voile  toe,  en  neem  het  ftan  als  een 


verstonden  > 


tester 
ditomdat 
Repubiikei 


.v!i--i.ron'k-r  ' 
jrdig  doen.' 

i  vone  toe,  en  neem  nei  aan  ais  cono  text  voor  deeze  redevoering.    Ik  doe 
l  juist  en  door  beide-n  erkend  aanvangpunt  lever t  voor  eene  verhHodeliog  der 
Douglaa.^  Het 


ngevoerd  door 


ia  vleugel  van  de  Demokral 
dnderiiook  over.  "Hoe  veratoa^ea 
Wat  iahot_groadwerk  van  het  Gouvemement  waaroader  wy 


"De  CoostitJii 

kelyke,  opgcateld  in  1787  (en  waaroader  het  tegen  woor 
werking  trad),  en  twaalf  daarna  geraaakte-verbeieringen, 


Het 


i?     Ik  veronderstel  de 


Wio  waren  onze  vaders  die  de  Constitu 
oorsprookelyke  sink  tckenduo  moogen  met 

deelte  van  ona  tageawoordig  Gouvcrn<?tnent  odwierpen.    Het  is"  volkomen  waar  Diet  all 
;rtegeDWoordigden  het  denkbeeld  en  gevoelen  Tan  bet  geheele  volk 


denkbeeld 

herhaald. 

vaders  die  bet  Gouvemement  ontworpen  waar- 
vaders  joist 


vraagstuk  bet  *elk  folgena  , 


Qwradgobled  ?  . 

Hierop  andwoord  Douglas  bevestigend  en  de  Republikeinen  ontkennend.  Dit  vonnt  het 
TCPichU,  en  dit  verschil,  dit  vraagstuk,  isjuiat  dat  geene  wat  de  t«xt  verklaard  dat  onze 
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FIGURE  3.  Washburne's  campaign  speech  for  Lincoln. 

till  after  the  election,"  was  not  overconfident,  but  he  warned 
Lincoln  that  he  would  be  "utterly  overrun"  with  office-seekers 
if  he  won.  And  the  Illinois  Congressman,  though  "reluctant  to 
be  among ...  the  crowd,"  did  say  that  he  would  like  to  see  Lin- 
coln too.  He  did  so  on  November  12th  and  "found  Old  Abe  in 
fine  spirits  and  excellent  health,  and  quite  undisturbed  by  the 
clusterings  of  the  disunionists  and  traitors."  When  he  re- 
turned to  Washington,  Washburne  found  that  "secession  feel- 
ing has  assumed  proportions  of  which  I  had  but  a  faint  con- 
ception," and  he  told  Lincoln  that  "our  friends  generally  in 
the  west  are  not  fully  apprised  of  the  imminent  peril  which 
now  environs  us."  Washburne  expressed  Congress's  feelings 
for  "conciliation  but  firmness"  and  called  for  "masterly 
inactivity." 

Washburne's  hopes  rose  and  fell,  but,  in  general,  he  sensed 
that  real  trouble  was  brewing.  Having  had  some  acquaint- 
ance with  Winfield  Scott  when  he  was  the  Whig  candidate  for 
President  in  1852,  Washburne  was  now  able  to  see  the  old  gen- 
eral in  Washington  and  keep  Lincoln,  who  was  still  in  Spring- 
field, in  touch  with  the  crisis  over  Federal  forts  in  the  South 
and  later  with  the  security  measures  for  the  city  and  Lincoln's 
inauguration.  He  gave  Lincoln  advice:  not  to  compromise  on 
the  platform,  to  procure  a  private  secretary  who  would  not  sell 
his  influence  and  who  knew  etiquette  and  French,  and  to  stay 
in  a  private  residence  in  Washington  before  the  inauguration. 
He  opposed  Simon  Cameron's  appointment  to  the  Cabinet 
vigorously. 

Early  in  J anuary,  Washburne  became  alarmed  about  a  con- 
spiracy to  seize  the  Capital  and  prevent  the  inauguration. 
With  William  Seward  and  two  other  members  of  Congress, 
Washburne  employed  two  New  York  detectives  to  investigate 
the  rumors  of  conspiracies.  He  referred  to  them  in  later  letters 
as  "our  friends  from  N.Y.,"  and  expressed  great  fears  about 


the  state  of  opinion  in  Baltimore.  Washburne's  fears  calmed 
late  in  January  but  rose  again  early  in  February.  He  was  in 
the  end  the  only  man  on  the  platform  when  Lincoln  came  into 
Washington  secretly  for  his  inauguration. 

Unfortunately  for  the  historian,  once  Washburne  and  Lin- 
coln were  together  in  Washington,  the  correspondence  be- 
tween them  decreased  in  frequency  and  importance.  They  no 
longer  had  to  discuss  political  matters  by  mail.  As  a  Con- 
gressman, Washburne  became  the  particular  champion  of 
fellow  Galena  townsman  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  He  saw  to 
everything  for  General  Grant's  career  from  military  promo- 
tions to  the  coining  of  celebratory  medals.  His  loyalty  knew  no 
limits.  When  Grant  issued  his  infamous  Order  No.  1 1  banning 
"Jews,  as  a  class"  from  the  Department  of  the  Tennessee  late 
in  1862,  Lincoln  eventually  received  so  many  protests  that  he 
revoked  it.  Washburne  protested  Lincoln's  revocation,  say- 
ing that  he  considered  "it  the  wisest  order  yet  made  by  a 
military  Command."  For  a  period  in  1863,  Washburne  accom- 
panied Grant  on  campaigns  and  gave  a  wonderful  portrait  of 
that  colorful  and  dedicated  soldier.  His  "entire  baggage  con- 
sists of  a  tooth  brush,"  Washburne  said.  A  thirteen-year-old 
boy  carried  the  general's  sword.  He  had  no  servant,  no 
blanket,  no  overcoat,  and  no  clean  shirt. 

In  Congress,  Washburne  loyally  supported  the  administra- 
tion's war  effort.  His  view  of  the  task  was  simple.  As  he  ex- 
pressed it  after  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  "We  will  whip  the 
traitors  yet.  Their  barbarities  towards  our  wounded  will 
arouse  a  spirit  of  vengeance  which  will  not  be  appeased  till 
their  leaders  are  all  hung  and  their  followers  are  driven  into 
the  gulf."  He  voted  with  the  more  zealous  Republicans  and 
was  a  tough  man  in  a  floor  battle.  When  Congressmen 
debated  the  bill  to  emancipate  slaves  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  the  spring  of  1862,  Washburne  knew  who  had  the 
votes  to  win:  "If  gentlemen  of  the  other  side  offer  amend- 
ments, let  us  hear  them,  and  then  vote  them  down."  Like 
fellow  Illinois  Congressman  Isaac  Arnold,  Washburne  was 
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FIGURE  4.  Washburne's  favorite  general,  U.  S.  Grant. 
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SPEECHES  AND  DOCUMENTS  FOR  DISTRIBUTION  BY 
THE  UNION  CONGRESSIONAL  COMMITTEE. 


Abraham  Lincoln—'1  Slavery  and  its  issues  indicated  by  his  Speeches,  Letters,  Messages,  and  Procla- 
mations. 

Hoa  Isaac  N.  Arnold— "  Reconstruction;  Liberty  the  corner-stone  and  Lincoln  the  architect."  16 


Eussell  Thayer—"  Reconstruction  of  Eebel  States.' 


hundred. 


Hon.  Godlove  8.  Orth— '•  The  Expulsion  of  Long."  8  pages ;  one  dollar  per  hundred. 
Hon.  H.  Winter  Davis—"  The  Expulsion  of  Lon^-."   S  pages ;  one  dollar  per  hundred. 
Hon.  Henry  C.  Deming— " State  Renovation."   8  pages;  one  dollar  per  hundred. 
Hon.  James  A  Garfield— "  Confiscation  of  Rebel  Property. ''  8  pages ;  one  dollar  per  hundred. 
Hon.  William  D.  Kelley— "  Freedmen's  Affairs."   8  pages;  one  dollar  per  hundred. 
Hon.  Green  Clay  Smith—"  Confiscation  of  Rebel  Property."   8  pages ;  one  dollar  per  hundred. 
Hon.  D.  W.  Gooch— "  Secession  and  Reconstruction."  8  pages;  one  dollar  per  hundred. 
Hor.  R.  C .  Schenck— "  No  Compromise  with  Treason."  8  pages ;  one  dollar  per  hundred. 
Hon.  Lyman  Trumbull— "A  Free  Constitution."  8  pages  ;  one  dollar  per  hundred. 
Hon.  Charles  Sumner-r-"  Universal  Emancipation,  without  Compensation.''  16  pages ;  two  dollars  per 
hundred. 

Hon.  James  Harlan—"  Title  to  Property  in  Slaves."   8  pages;  one  dollar  per  hundred. 
Hon.  Daniel  ulark— "  Amendment  to  Constitution."  8  pages;  one  dollar  per  hundred. 
Hon.  John  0.  Ten  Eyck— "  Reconstruction  in  the  States."  8  pages ;  one  dollar  per  hundred. 
Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson— "Amendment  to  the  Constitution."   16  pages ;  two  dollars  per  hundred. 
Hon.  J.  D.  Defrees— "  Thoughts  for  Honest  Democrats." 

Biographical  Sketch  of  Andrew  Johnson,  candidate  fo»  the  Vice  Presidency.  16  pages  ;  two  dollars 
per  hundred . 

Hon.  J.  D.  Defrees— "The  War  commenced  by  the  Rebels."  16  pages ;  two  dollars  per  hundred. 

Numerous  Speeches  and  Documenss  not  included  in  the  foregoing  will  be  published  for  distribution, 
and  persons  willing  to  trust  the  discretion,  of  the  Committee  can  remit  their  orders  with  the  money,  and 
have  them  filled  with  the  utmost  promptitude,  and  with  the  best  judgment  aa  to  price  and  adaptation  to 
the  locality  where  the  Speeches  are  to  be  sent, 

Printed  by  L.  Towers  for  the  Union  Congressional  Committee. 


FIGURE  5.  Washburne's  committee 
franked  speeches  on  this  list  by  the 
thousands  in  1864.  Washburne  did  not 
include  a  speech  of  his  own  on  the  list, 
but  other  members  of  the  committee 
did.  The  committee  sent  circulars  and 
speeches  to  Republican  groups.  On  the 
backs  of  the  speeches,  they  advertised 
other  available  speeches.  One  of  these 
lists  is  pictured  here. 
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an  ardent  supporter  of  the  bill  to  make  the  old  Illinois  and 
Michigan  Canal  of  Whig  days  a  ship  canal  connecting  the 
Mississippi  River  and  the  Great  Lakes. 

Washburne  was  among  the  earliest  to  seek  Lincoln's  com- 
mitment to  run  for  reelection,  asking  him  to  "let  some  of  your 
confidential  friends  know  your  wishes"  as  early  as  October  of 
1863.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Union  Executive  Con- 
gressional Committee  for  the  campaign  and  once  again 
franked  thousands  of  speeches  and  documents.  He  even 
assessed  Lincoln's  Cabinet  members  $250  each  for  the  circu- 
lation of  documents.  He  became  quite  alarmed  at  the  state  of 
opinion  in  his  home  state  and  repeatedly  pleaded  with  the 
President  to  furlough  Illinois  soldiers  to  vote  in  the  election. 
He  acted  as  an  intermediary  with  Grant  when  Lincoln  wished 
to  use  a  letter  from  Grant  for  campaign  purposes.  The  general 
replied  to  Washburne's  inquiry  that  Lincoln  could  use  "any- 
thing I  have  ever  written  to  him  as  he  sees  fit,"  but  added:  "I 
think  however  for  him  to  attempt  to  answer  all  the  charges  the 
opposition  will  bring  against  him  will  be  like  setting  a  maiden 
to  work  to  prove  her  chastity." 

Like  others  of  Lincoln's  friends  in  Congress,  Washburne  is 
a  figure  badly  in  need  of  a  biography.  The  sketch  of  his  career 
here  is  suggestive  of  his  importance  and  of  the  illumination 
such  a  biography  would  bring  to  our  understanding  of  the  Six- 
teenth President. 

Editor's  Note:  This  article  is  based  on  the  following  letters 
from  Washburne  to  Lincoln  in  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Papers 
at  the  Library  of  Congress:  December  19,  1854;  December  26, 
1854;  January  17,  1855;  May  2,  1858;  May  31,  1858;  May  19, 
1860;  May  20,  1860;  May  30, 1860;  December  9, 1860;  January 
6,  1863;  and  May  1,  1863.  Grant's  letter  to  Washburne  about 
Lincoln's  use  of  his  letters  is  also  in  that  collection  (September 
21,  1864). 


LINCOLN  AUTOGRAPHED  DEBATES: 
STEPHEN  T.  LOGAN  COPY 

Many  would  say  that  this,  the  sixth  article  in  a  series  on  the 
presentation  copies  of  the  Political  Debates  Between  Hon. 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Hon.  Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  the  Cele- 
brated Campaign  of  1858,  in  Illinois,  should  have  been  the 
first.  The  copy  presented  to  the  "Hon.  S.T.  Logan,  From  his 
friend  A.  Lincoln"  is  the  only  known  copy  signed  in  ink.  Harry 
Pratt,  who  published  the  first  survey  of  these  famous  books  in 
Manuscripts  in  the  summer  of  1954,  and  Charles  Hamilton, 
the  famous  manuscript  dealer,  believed  that  this  was  very 
likely  the  first  copy  Lincoln  gave  away.  Their  theory  was  that 
Lincoln  discovered  when  he  signed  this  book  that  the  soft 
paper  caused  the  ink  to  smear  and  thereafter  inscribed  the 
copies  in  pencil. 


Stephen  Trigg  Logan  was  Lincoln's  second  law  partner  and 
a  lifelong  friend.  Of  those  who  received  the  known  presenta- 
tion copies,  Logan  was  by  far  the  most  closely  associated  with 
Lincoln.  If  he  gave  copies  to  David  Davis  or  to  John  G. 
Nicolay,  for  example,  they  have  never  come  to  light. 

The  Logan  copy  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Logan  family  until 
1946.  Logan's  great-granddaughter,  Martha  Coleman  Bray, 
received  the  book  at  the  death  of  her  father.  He  was 
Christopher  Bush  Coleman,  the  son  of  Lewis  Harrison  Cole- 
man, who  married  Stephen  T.  Logan's  daughter  Jennie.  She 
sold  it  to  William  H.  Townsend,  a  noted  Lincoln  collector  and 
author  from  Lexington,  Kentucky.  Townsend  at  one  time 
owned  two  presentation  copies  of  the  Debates,  the  Logan  copy 
and  the  copy  given  to  Job  Fletcher.  In  1953  he  sold  the 
Fletcher  copy  to  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Book  Shop,  which  in 
turn  sold  it  to  Lincoln  collector  Justin  G.  Turner  of  Holly- 
wood, California.  Sometime  later,  Turner  also  acquired  Town- 
send's  other  copy.  In  1968  Victor  B.  Levit  purchased  the 
Logan  copy  from  a  sale  of  Turner's  collection  at  a  Charles 
Hamilton  Autographs,  Inc.,  auction.  Mr.  Levit  of  thelawfirm 
of  Long  &  Levit  in  San  Francisco  still  owns  the  Logan  copy 
and  very  kindly  sent  me  much  of  the  information  on  which 
this  article  is 
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FIGURE  6.  Stephen  T.  Logan. 
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BLAIR 


The  elder  statesman  is  a  familiar  fixture  on  the  Washington 
political  scene  today.  In  recent  years,  the  names  of  Clark 
Clifford  and  Averell  Harriman  have  often  appeared  in  the 
headlines  at  times  of  national  crisis.  Abraham  Lincoln's 
administration  was  one  long  crisis,  and  Francis  Preston  Blair 
was  the  Civil  War's  elder  statesman.  A  relic  of  the  Presidency 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  Blair  was  influential  because  of  his 
proximity  to  Washington,  his  blurred  partisanship,  his  many 
political  connections,  and  his  age  and  experience.  At  last  he 
has  a  modern  biographer,  Elbert  B.  Smith,  who  gives  consid- 
erable stress  to  the  Civil  War  years  in  Francis  Preston  Blair 
(New  York:  The  Free  Press,  1980). 

Blair  was  seventy  years  old  when  the  Civil  War  began.  An 
architect  of  Jacksonian  Democ- 
racy in  his  prime,  he  bitterly 
opposed  the  expansion  of 
slavery  and  became  an  important 
founder  of  the  Republican 
party  when  he  was  well  into  his 
sixties.  His  family  and  political 
relations  formed  a  powerful 
network  throughout  the  Union, 
especially  in  the  Border  States 
of  Maryland,  Missouri,  and 
Kentucky.  One  of  his  sons, 
Montgomery  Blair,  was  Lin- 
coln's Postmaster  General. 
Francis  Preston  Blair,  Jr., 
"Frank,"  flitted  from  politics 
to  the  battlefront  and  had 
sensational  impact  almost 
everywhere  he  went.  Even 
Francis  P.  Blair's  political 
enemies  liked  him  personally. 
His  family  adored  him  and 
carried  his  political  ideas 
everywhere  they  went.  Like 
most  elder  statesmen,  he  play- 
ed his  largest  role  in  foreign 
policy,  initiating  the  abortive 
Hampton  Roads  Peace  Confer- 
ence. Confederates  who  would 
trust  no  other  Republican 
trusted  Blair. 

This  is  a  competent  and 
fair-minded  biography  of  a 
man  whose  political  ideas  have 
not  been  popular  in  recent 
years.  Like  all  elder  statesmen, 
Blair's  age  made  him  in  some 
respects  a  political  troglodyte. 
A  kindly  slaveholder  himself, 
Blair  and  his  politically  impor- 
tant family  were  ardent  coloni- 
zationists  long  after  the  idea 
was  a  sociological,  political, 
and  economic  absurdity.  The 


Francis  Preston 

BLAIR 


ELBERT  B.  SMITH 

This  is  the  first  modern  and  complete  life  of  F.  P. 
Blair— member  of  Andrew  Jackson's  "Kitchen  Cab- 
inet," founder  and  editor  of  the  Washington  Globe, 
a  founder  of  the  Republican  Party,  advisor  and 
confidant  to  five  U.S.  Presidents,  patriarch  of  one  of 
Maryland's  biggest  political  dynasties,  simper  of 
America,  and  one  of  the  country's  greatest  and 
shrewdest  "behind  the  scenes"  powers. 


FIGURE  1.  Dust  jacket  of  the  new  Blair  biography 


triumph  of  their  conservative  —  even  reactionary  —  constitu- 
tional ideas  after  Lincoln's  death  has  not  endeared  the  Blairs 
to  modern  historians.  Eight  years  ago,  when  I  asked  a  college 
professor  what  was  the  point  of  his  lecture  on  Reconstruction 
in  an  American  history  survey  course,  he  replied  humorously, 
"To  hell  with  Montgomery  Blair."  Smith's  biography,  which 
is  particularly  strong  on  the  Blair  family's  inner  workings,  is 
a  valuable  corrective  to  this  hostility  absorbed  by  so  many 
historians  in  recent  years.  It  is  most  illuminating  to  discover 
how  personally  likable  the  old  man  was.  Even  the  unbudging 
Charles  Sumner  never  took  personal  exception  to  attacks  on 
his  political  ideas  by  members  of  the  Blair  clan. 
Nevertheless,  the  book's  weaknesses  must  be  the  real  focus 
of  this  review.  Despite  com- 

  petent  research  and  readable 

 '       prose,  Francis  Preston  Blair  is 

lacking  in  at  least  one  impor- 
tant respect.  Professor  Smith, 
for  all  his  ability  to  capture 
Blair  the  man,  never  quite 
delineates  Blair  the  political 
thinker.  To  describe  the  polit- 
ical thought  of  many  a 
politician  /  editor  /  wire-puller, 
would  be  a  mistake.  Oppor- 
tunism and  ad  hoc  political 
apologetics  too  often  destroy 
anything  systematic  about 
their  political  thinking.  With 
Blair,  however,  it  is  a  serious 
mistake  not  to  do  so.  He  played 
a  larger  role  in  making  Jack- 
sonian political  doctrine  than 
Andrew  Jackson  himself  did. 
When  political  problems  arose, 
President  Jackson  always 
shouted,  "Take  it  to  Bla'ar." 
Despite  his  ability  to  land  on 
his  feet  politically,  despite  his 
brave  and  clever  moving  with 
the  times  into  the  Republican 
party,  and  despite  his  steady 
personal  loyalty  to  those  he 
served,  Blair's  ideas  had  so 
ossified  by  the  Civil  War  era 
that  the  most  distinctive  thing 
about  him  was  his  ideological 
quality.  Even  when  his  policies 
were  up  to  date,  the  ideas  under- 
lying them  were  strangely 
archaic. 

Blair  was  an  ideologue,  and 
his  children  inherited  a  pen- 
chant for  grandiose  ideas  from 
him.  It  is  virtually  impossible, 
incidentally,  to  write  about 
Francis   Preston   Blair.  One 
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FIGURE  2.  French  troops  in  Mexico  worried  Blair  but  did  not  faze  Lincoln. 


must  always  write  about  the  Blairs.  Smith  does  this  without 
really  admitting  that  he  does,  probably  because  the  only  other 
existing  work  on  the  subject,  William  Ernest  Smith's  The 
Francis  Preston  Blair  Family  in  Politics,  did  exactly  the  same 
thing  in  1933.  One  is  immediately  attracted  to  Elbert  B. 
Smith's  Francis  Preston  Blair  because  it  promises  to  sort  one 
member  of  that  clan  out,  but,  in  fact,  the  modern  Smith  cannot 
do  it  either.  When  one  finishes  the  new  book,  one  still  thinks  of 
the  Blairs'  political  ideas,  not  Montgomery's,  not  Frank's, 
and  not  the  patriarch's  particular  ideas. 

These  ideas  were  all  important,  and  they  are  all  too  sketch- 
ily  delineated  in  Professor  Smith's  book.  What  Smith  has 
failed  to  describe  is  the  tendency  among  the  Blairs  to  think 
always  in  systematic,  gigantic,  almost  cosmic  geopolitical 
terms.  Among  American  politicians  this  trait  has  often  been 
lacking,  and  it  is  a  serious  error  for  a  biographer  of  such  a  rare 
thinker  to  ignore  it. 

To  end  the  Civil  War  in  1865,  Blair  concocted  a  scheme  to 
fight  France  in  Mexico.  This  was  the  idea  behind  the  Hamp- 


ton Roads  Peace  Conference, 
and  it  is  common  knowledge. 
There  are  other  clues  in  Smith's 
book  that  the  Blairs  always 
painted  their  political  ideas  on 
a  grand  canvas.  The  Blairs 
were  not  deeply  troubled  by  the 
policy  of  emancipation.  As 
Francis  P.  Blair  explained  to  a 
Maryland  friend  as^  early  as 
April  9,  1862: 

You  seem  dissatisfied  over 
abolition.  All  practical  men 
are  now  sensible  that  slav- 
ery so  affects  the  people 
whether  it  ought  to  do  so  or 
not  as  to  make  it  a  terrible 
institution  to  our  race.  They 
see  that  it  imbues  a  broth- 
er's hand  in  a  brother's 
blood,  and  invites  foreign 
despots  to  plant  monarchies 
on  our  continent.  With  this 
result  before  us,  the  only 
enquiry  should  be  how  to  get 
rid  of  an  institution  which 
produces  such  miseries. 
Never    content   with  the 
practical,    parochial,  and 
powerful  argument  that  slav- 
ery was  bad  for  the  white  race, 
Blair  somehow  managed  to 
conjure  up  the  bogey  of  monar- 
chy. 

True,  French  bayonets  prop- 
ped Maximilian  up  on  the 
Mexican  throne,  but  most 
Americans  took  little  interest 
in  Latin  America.  President 
Lincoln  was  never  much  inter- 
ested in  Mexican  schemes.  As  a 
former  Whig,  he  had  long 
detested  American  imperial 
designs  on  her  southern  neigh- 
bor. A  politician  of  moral 
vision,  Lincoln  was  also  an 
eminently  practical  man,  and 
he  was  content  to  fight  one  war 
at  a  time.  Blair,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  obsessed  with  the 
monarchical  threat  on  Amer- 
ica's southern  flank.  Democrat- 
ic politicians,  even  those  with 
free-soil  proclivities  like  Blair's, 
had  a  weakness  for  Latin 
American  ventures. 

Somehow,  any  threat  to 
American  national  solidarity 
caused  Blair  to  see  monarchy  in 
the  wings.  Months  before  the 
firing  on  Fort  Sumter,  the  elder 
statesman  told  Lincoln  that  the  North  was  "as  much  bound  to 
resist  the  South  Carolina  Movement,  as  that  of  planting  a 
monarchy  in  our  midst  by  a  European  potentate."  The  days  of 
Jackson  seemed  not  far  removed  to  Blair,  who  still  called  the 
secessionists  of  1860-1861  "nullifiers."  His  policy  of  resisting 
secession  was  up-to-date,  all  right,  but  the  assumptions  be- 
hind it  were  decades  old.  Earlier  still,  just  after  Lincoln's 
election  in  November,  1860,  Blair  had  given  him  a  piece  of  bad 
advice,  telling  him  to  mention  colonization  in  his  letter  ac- 
cepting the  Republican  nomination.  This  would  have  the 
practical  effect  of  warding  off  "the  attacks,  made  upon  us 
about  negro  equality."  Blair  did  not  leave  the  subject  on  that 
banal,  but  practical  plane,  however.  He  also  launched  into  an 
elaborate  analogy  between  the  Chiriqui  Improvement  Compa- 
ny, an  outfit  poised  to  colonize  blacks  in  Latin  America,  and 
the  old  East  India  Company,  which  had  made  England's 
empire  in  India  possible.  The  same  anarchy  which  had 
invited  English  intervention  in  India  through  a  private 
corporation  prevailed  "among  the  little  confederacies  .  .  . 
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South  of  the  Free  States  of  this  continent."  Chiriqui,  Blair 
said,  "may  be  made  the  pivot  on  which  to  rest  our  lever  to 
sway  Central  America  and  secure  .  .  .  the  control  .  .  .  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  our  Republican  Institutions."  He 
was  like  an  ancient  and  battered  weather  vane  rusted  into 
pointing  fixedly  in  the  same  direction  all  the  time.  Sometimes 
the  winds  shifted  so  that  he  pointed  the  way  truly,  but  the  key 
factor  was  his  fixity,  not  his  wisdom. 

Inside  Blair's  odd-shaped  and  proverbially  ugly  head,  there 
swam  a  strange  array  of  sophisticated  but  old-fashioned 
ideas.  The  electoral  defeat  of  Breckinridge,  Bell,  and  Douglas 
could  lead  him  to  think,  not  of  possible  civil  war  or  the  deeper 
problem  of  slavery  and  racism  which  underlay  that  threat, 
but  of  Mexico  and  monarchy.  He  could  leap  from  politic 
considerations  of  the  racial  views  of  the  American  electorate 
to  geopolitical  blather  about  analogies  to  the  British  empire. 
And  all  this  was  mixed  with  occasional  acute  judgments  and 
a  charming  self-deprecation.  In  a  letter  written  before 
Lincoln's  election,  Blair  told  his  son  Frank  that  Lincoln  had 
"genius  [and]  .  .  .  political  knowledge"  and  stressed  the 
importance  of  his  honesty  in  bringing  support.  Blair 
described  himself  as  "a  sort  of  relic  which  Genl  Jackson 
wielded  against  the  very  Nullification"  which  again 
threatened  the  Union. 

Smith  leaves  much  of  this  out,  and,  in  doing  so,  he  nearly 
leaves  Blair  out  of  his  biography  of  Blair.  It  is  most  unfor- 
tunate that  Smith  chose  to  write  a  "life  and  times"  of  Blair,  for 
his  life  was  long  and  his  times  comprehended  most  of 
American  political  history  from  the  Era  of  Good  Feelings  to 
the  end  of  Reconstruction.  Smith  spends  entirely  too  much 
time  in  describing  general  political  events,  sometimes  well 
and  sometimes  poorly,  and  far  too  little  time  in  analyzing 
Blair's  political  vision. 

One  cannot,  from  all  evidence,  dismiss  as  claptrap  and 
window  dressing  the  grand  geopolitical  context  of  Blair's 
often  crudely  practical  ideas.  Though  attempting  to  escape 
the  wrath  of  Northern  racism  may  appear  to  be  the  only 
operative  content  in  Blair's  colonization  obsession,  in  fact  the 
analogies  to  England  and  the  muttering  about  monarchy 
seem  really  to  be  the  heart  and  kernel  of  his  thought.  In  the 
letter  suggesting  that  Lincoln  talk  of  colonization  as  a  way  to 
ward  off  accusations  that  Republicans  advocated  racial 
equality,  Blair  explained  the  connection  between  monarchy 
and  slavery.  The  Southern  "oligarchy,"  he  thought,  had  lost 
its  American  love  of  freedom  and  saw  the  "degraded  lower 
orders  of  whites"  as  fit  only  to  be  slaves  or  soldiers.  South- 
erners would  rather  fight  than  work,  and  such  pre-bourgeois 
attitudes  (Blair  did  not  use  that  term)  would  lead  to 
monarchy.  From  this  system  of  ideas,  at  least  in  part,  came 
the  Blairs'  famed  obstinate  resistance  to  secession  and 
compromise! 

Francis  P.  Blair's  fevered  vision  of  American  politics  was 
always  informed  by  his  acquaintance  with  world  history. 
From  the  men  he  regarded  as  the  great  luminaries  of 
American  history,  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Jackson,  Blair 
claimed  to  have  learned  the  inevitability  of  a  final  solution  to 
America's  race  problem.  "The  period  has  come,"  he  told 
Lincoln  after  his  election,  "which  Mr.  Jefferson  saw  would 
arrive,  rendering  the  deportation  or  extermination  of  the 
African  Race  from  among  us,  inevitable."  He  pointed  to  the 
"Hostilities  of  irreconcileable  Castes"  which  "marked  the 
annals  of  Spain  during  800  years,  springing  from  the 
abhorrent  mixture  of  the  Moors  with  Spaniards,  in  the  same 
peninsula."  Lincoln  called  him  "Father  Blair,"  and  one  can 
imagine  the  mixture  of  awe  and  incredulity  with  which  he 
must  have  regarded  such  cosmic  musings.  The  President's 
own  political  vision  included  little  of  this  grand  world- 
historical  baggage.  Yet  at  the  moment  of  his  greatest 
political  influence  on  the  Lincoln  administration,  the  time  of 
the  Hampton  Roads  Peace  Conference,  Blair  insisted  to 
Lincoln:  "You  see  that  I  make  the  great  point  of  this  matter 
that  the  War  is  no  longer  made  for  slavery  but  monarchy." 
The  old  man  blurted  his  fears  that  Jefferson  Davis  would 
league  with  a  foreign  monarchy  to  save  Southern 
independence.  He  babbled  that  Napoleon  had  wanted  a  black 
army  from  Santo  Domingo  to  invade  the  American  South,  stir 
up  insurrection,  and  bring  about  French  conquest  of  the 
United  States.  At  Hampton  Roads,  by  contrast,  Lincoln 
scoffed  that  he  left  history  lessons  to  Seward.  The  President 
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FIGURE  3.  Francis  Preston  Blair,  Jr. 

was  interested  in  Southern  peace  terms  —  even,  as  G.S.  Boritt 
has  suggested,  in  how  much  coin  it  would  take  essentially  to 
bribe  the  South  into  reunion. 

Jefferson  Davis  was  a  political  realist  too.  He  told  Blair  that 
France  did  not  want  a  Mexican  empire  as  much  as  she  wanted 
a  base  from  which  to  build  up  her  feeble  navy.  Davis,  at  war 
with  an  industrially  superior  nation,  knew  the  lure  of  coal, 
iron,  and  timber.  Blair  did  not  get  the  point.  He  still  feared 
that  Davis  would  become  France's  ally  in  subjecting  the 
United  States  to  monarchy.  The  elder  statesman  told  Lincoln, 
far  too  busy  even  to  read  long  letters  from  his  generals,  to 
observe  the  parallels  with  modern  times  in  Carlyle's  Life  of 
Frederick  the  Great. 

An  old-fashioned  idea  lay  at  the  heart  of  Francis  P.  Blair's 
thought  and  that  of  his  influential  children.  Jacksonian 
ideologues  always  saw  sharp  class  conflicts  in  America.  They 
thought  government  aid  to  private  corporations  aided  only 
rich  men.  They  denied  the  possible  general  benefits  of 
economic  development.  Such  issues  were  irrelevant  during 
the  Civil  War,  but  seeing  Southern  society  in  the  same  class 
terms  was  not.  A  perception  of  class  conflict  between 
Southern  poor  whites  and  a  slaveholding  oligarchy 
apparently  lay  at  the  bottom  of  Blair's  fears  of  Southern 
willingness  to  invite  monarchies  to  save  their  movement  for 
independence.  This  error  in  perception  of  Southern  society 
had  serious  political  consequences.  Montgomery  Blair 
inherited  from  his  father  a  penchant  for  seeing  class  conflict, 
whether  it  was  there  or  not.  Montgomery  always  insisted  that 
secession  was  a  minority  movement  and  that  "Military 
Government"  in  the  Confederacy  held  the  essentially  loyal 
Southern  masses  at  bay.  This  was  carrying  the  common 
Northern  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  slave  oligarchy  to  an 
extreme,  but  in  1861  more  people  than  the  Blairs  believed  it. 
Even  President  Lincoln  may  have  thought  that  way  in  1861. 
He  at  least  insisted  that  there  was  no  majority  for  secession  in 
any  Southern  state  except,  perhaps,  South  Carolina. 

Ever  the  practical  observer,  Lincoln  came  to  see  that  this 
could  not  be  so.  After  two  and  one-half  years  of  war,  Lincoln 
admitted  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  even  ten  percent  of 
the  population  in  any  Southern  state  loyal  to  the  Union. 
Montgomery  Blair  never  changed  his  mind.  The  rigid  Blair 
class  analysis  ground  to  its  inexorable  conclusions.  The  point 
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FIGURE  4.  This  cartoon  from  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper,  January  21, 1865,  depicted  Blair  as  a  granny, 
trying  to  bring  the  Confederacy  to  the  bargaining  table  with  sugarplums  and  barley  water.  General  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  points  to  cannonballs  as  the  more  appropriate  way  of  convincing  the  Confederates  to  rejoin  the  Union. 


of  the  Postmaster  General's  famous  speech  at  Rockville, 
Maryland,  late  in  1863,  was  that  there  existed  a  loyal  majority 
in  the  South  against  which  the  North  must  never  be  at  war.  It 
brought  him  the  undying  hatred  of  all  the  Radical 
Republicans  (except  friendly  Charles  Sumner).  There  is  little 
wonder  the  Blairs  opposed  Reconstruction.  They  had  never 
seen  much  disloyalty  in  need  of  restructuring  into  loyalty. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  write  a  decent  biography  of  a  man 
the  biographer  hates.  The  spirit  rebels  so  at  spending  great 
amounts  of  time  with  an  unlikable  person  that  it  can  result 
only  in  unbalanced  fulmination  against  the  poor  subject  of 
the  biography.  The  problem  with  Elbert  B.  Smith's  Francis 
Preston  Blair  is  not  its  mild  bias  in  favor  of  its  subject.  This  is 
almost  necessary  in  order  to  attract  a  biographer  to  work,  and 
it  is  rendered  harmless  by  the  common  knowledge  that  most 
biographers  suffer  from  this  fault.  Abraham  Lincoln  himself 
scorned  biography  because  of  its  predictable  lionization  of  its 
subject,  no  matter  what  the  subject's  faults. 

The  problem  with  this  book  is  more  serious.  Smith  fails 
essentially  to  capture  Francis  Preston  Blair's  nature.  The 


ideologue  surfaces  only  occasionally,  most  notably  in  Smith's 
treatment  of  Frank  Blair's  speech  "The  Destiny  of  the  Races 
of  this  Continent,"  delivered  in  Boston  in  1859.  There  the 
great  Blair  political  universe  is  laid  out  in  an  astonishing 
array  of  references  to  Dr.  Livingstone  on  African  hybrids  and 
to  the  role  of  Moors  in  Spanish  history.  The  speech,  as  Blair's 
daughter  observed,  dazzled  "not  only  the  politicians  —  but  the 
Literati  —  &  State  street  gentility."  Smith's  discussion  of  it 
dazzles  the  modern  reader  too  and  should  make  him  wonder 
where  all  these  ideas  came  from  and  whither  they  were  going 
in  the  Civil  War.  This  rare  and  brief  glimpse  of  the  Blair  world 
view  is  but  a  dazzling  moment  in  what  is  otherwise  a 
competent,  but  sometimes  sketchy,  chronicle  of  Blair's  role  in 
many  events  of  American  history  described  at  too  great 
length.  The  inner  springs  of  this  fascinating  elder 
statesman's  thought  and  actions  are  too  often  left 
unexplained.  And,  as  Smith's  book  clearly  proves,  Blair's 
thought  and  action  were  too  important  to  too  many  people  — 
from  Andrew  Jackson  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  from  Thomas 
Hart  Benton  to  Charles  Sumner  —  to  be  left  in  such  a  state. 
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BY  THE  PEOPLE,  FOR  THE  PEOPLE 
Lincoln  in  Graphic  Art,  1860-1865 


The  Louis  A.  Warren  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum  is  spon- 
soring an  exhibit  of  popular  prints  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the 
Cannon  Office  Building  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
February  and  March  of  1981.  The  exhibit,  nestled  in  the 
arches  of  the  handsome  rotunda  of  the  Cannon  Building,  is 
open  to  the  public  and  free  of  charge.  The  customary  traffic 
in  this  building  consists  of  people  who  are  themselves  poli- 
ticians, who  work  for  politicians,  or  who  call  on  politicians, 
and  the  exhibit  naturally  focuses  on  Lincoln's  political  image. 

The  heyday  of  public  relations  and  propaganda  arrived 
only  with  the  First  World  War,  and  America's  nineteenth- 
century  Presidents  had  little  awareness  of  the  powers  of 
conscious  image-making.  The  Lincoln  administration,  which 
at  its  height  had  a  White  House  staff  of  three  secretaries, 
employed  none  of  the  elaborate  apparatus  of  modern  image- 
conscious  politicians.  Imagery  was  the  province  of,  among 
others,  the  popular  printmakers  of  the  day. 

Abraham  Lincoln  and  the 
graphic  arts  in  America  grew 
up  together.  Neither  took  much 
notice  of  the  other  until  1860, 
when  Lincoln  became  the 
Republican  nominee  for  Presi- 
dent. Suddenly  the  Republican 
party  needed  pictures  of  him  for 
campaign  posters,  and  the 
voters  wanted  to  know  what  he 
looked  like.  Lincoln's  looks 
were  an  issue  well  before  most 
people  had  seen  a  picture  of 
him,  for  it  was  widely  rumored 
that  he  was  ugly.  Lincoln  was 
genuinely  modest  about  his 
looks,  and  he  took  notice  of  the  ! 
graphic  arts  only  when  they 
were  forced  upon  his  attention. 
He  rarely  commented  on  the 
various  portraits  of  him  pro- 
duced after  he  became  a  nation- 
al political  figure.  He  confessed 
that  he  knew  "nothing"  of  such 
matters,  that  he  had  an  "un- 
practiced  eye,"  and  that  he 
was,  in  truth,  "a  very  indif- 
ferent judge"  of  the  artistic 
merits  of  efforts  to  capture  his 
likeness. 

Lincoln's  Presidential  nomi- 
nation in  1860  surprised  nearly 
everyone.  The  first  mass- 
produced  likeness  of  him,  an 
engraving  by  F.  H.  Brown  of 
Chicago,  appeared  only  at  the 
nominating  convention  itself. 
Lincoln  had  been  so  seldom 

photographed  before  1860  that   FIGURE  1.  How  the  peopl 
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the  pnntmaker  had  to  copy  his  likeness  from  a  photograph 
taken  in  Chicago  in  1857,  a  photograph  noted  for  the  dis- 
orderly appearance  of  Lincoln's  hair.  Printmakers  needed 
more  photographs  of  the  candidate  and  more  gentlemanly 
poses.  Numerous  sittings  for  photographers  and  for  painters 
with  commissions  from  Republican  patrons  demanding  that 
they  make  the  candidate  "good  looking  whether  the  original 
would  justify  it  or  not"  soon  solved  the  problem  of  models 
from  which  the  printmakers  could  work,  and  the  great  process 
of  Presidential  image-making  began. 

Popular  prints  relied  on  sentimentalism,  sensationalism, 
and  satire.  Sensational  pictures  of  fires  and  other  disasters 
had  helped  make  lithography  a  growth  industry  in  the  1840s, 
and,  during  Lincoln's  Presidency,  the  printmakers  would 
capitalize  on  battle  scenes  to  continue  this  form  of  appeal. 
Sentimentalism,  however,  was  the  dominant  motif  of  popular 
prints,  just  as  it  dominated  popular  literature.  Politics  lent 
themselves  more  to  satire  than 
sentiment,  and  Presidential 
campaigns  always  boosted  the 
cartoon  industry.  In  the  end, 
nevertheless,  sentimentalism 
triumphed  —  a  victory  so  com- 
plete that  the  political  cartoons 
of  Lincoln  still  appear  a  little 
strange  to  us. 

They  appear  strange,  too, 
because  the  nature  of  the  art  of 
political  cartooning  was  quite 
different  in  Lincoln's  era  from 
that  of  today.  For  one  thing, 
cartoons  were  a  part  of  the 
print  business.  Most  were 
poster  cartoons  issued  as 
separate  prints  by  firms  like 
Currier  &  Ives,  more  famous 
today  for  nostalgic  landscapes 
and  sentimental  genre  pictures. 
These  firms  put  business  ahead 
of  politics  and  produced  both 
pro-  and  anti-Lincoln  cartoons. 
Sometimes  the  same  artist 
produced  cartoons  on  both  sides 
of  a  political  question.  Louis 
Maurer  (1832-1932)  drew  both 
"Honest  Abe  Taking  Them  on 
the  Half  Shell,"  predicting  that 
Lincoln  would  gobble  up  the 
Democratic  politicians  grown 
fat  from  their  long  years  in 
office,  and  "The  Rail  Candi- 
date," one  of  the  better  anti- 
Lincoln  cartoons  of  the  cam- 
paign. Another  difference  from 
■d  Museum  modern  political  art  is  that 
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HONEST  ABE  TAKING  THEM  ON  THE  HALF  SHELL.. 
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FIGURE  2.  Louis  Maurer  guessed  at  Lincoln's  grin. 

caricature,  which  dominates  modern  political  cartoons. 
Instead  of  exaggerating  physical  features  which 
characterized  a  politician's  face,  they  copied  the  faces 
slavishly  from  available  photographs.  Maurer's  "Honest 
Abe"  is  adventuresome  in  attempting  to  depict  Lincoln's 
smile.  Lincoln  never  smiled  in  his  photographs,  and  to  this 
day  no  one  knows  what  his  teeth  looked  like.  Humor  usually 
stemmed  only  from  the  improbable  situations  in  which  the 
cartoonists  placed  the  politicians  or  from  balloons  of 
language,  often  filled  with  obscure  puns. 

The  political  cartoons  of  Lincoln's  day  were  not  forward- 
looking  in  terms  of  method.  They  are,  therefore,  all  the  better 
as  documents  of  the  social  and  political  beliefs  of  that  era. 
They  are  cluttered  with  figures  and  words,  and  the  social 
stereotypes  in  the  backgrounds  of  the  cartoons  are  a  vivid 
index  of  the  lowest  common  denominator  of  public  opinion. 

In  1860  the  cartoonists,  their  pens  ready  to  attack  William 
H.  Seward,  the  front-runner  for  the  Republican  nomination, 
were  as  astonished  as  most  American  voters  were  at  Lincoln's 
nomination.  Like  the  voters,  they  knew  almost  nothing  about 
him.  They  seized  with  alacrity  on  the  few  available  scraps  of 
colorful  information  about  Lincoln.  Republicans  touted 
Lincoln  as  the  "Railsplitter,"  and  a  rail  became  essential  in 
Lincoln  cartoons.  He  was  often  depicted  in  a  workingman's 
blouse  rather  than  the  customary  coat  and  tie  of  most 
candidates,  but,  no  matter  the  attire,  he  almost  always  had  a 
rail  handy.  He  might  use  his  rail  to  fend  off  candidates  trying 
to  break  into  the  White  House;  he  might  exercise  on  it;  or  he 
might  use  it  to  drive  the  wildcat  of  sectional  discord  back  into 
the  Republican  bag. 
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FIGURE  3.  Maurer  put  the  anti-Lincoln  elements 
together  in  their  simplest  form. 
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FIGURE  4.  Railing  at  the  candidate. 

The  standard  anti-Lincoln  cartoon  in  1860  contained  four 
elements:  Lincoln,  a  rail,  Horace  Greeley,  and  a  black  man. 
Greeley  was  a  cartoonist's  delight,  almost  a  self-caricature. 
The  moon-faced  outspoken  reformer  wore  a  long  white  duster, 
its  pockets  crammed  with  pamphlets  and  papers.  Over  the 
years,  Greeley  had  flirted  with  a  myriad  of  reforms,  some  of 
them  quite  radical,  and  he  came  to  symbolize  the  crank 
reformer  on  the  enthusiastic  lunatic  fringe  of  the  Republican 
party.  His  presence  in  the  cartoons  was  a  reminder  of  the 
allegedly  dangerous  and  radical  impulses  in  the  Republican 
party. 

One  need  not  look  long  at  political  cartoons  in  Lincoln's  era 
to  see  evidence  of  the  pervasive  racism  of  nineteenth-century 
American  popular  opinion.  The  presence  of  black  men, 
women,  girls,  boys,  and  babies  in  Lincoln  cartoons  was  meant 
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FIGURE  5.  Adalbert  Volck  was  among  the  best. 

to  stand  as  a  warning  of  the  racial  results  of  Republican  anti- 
slavery  policies. 

Lincoln  was  so  little  known  that  cartoonists  assumed  he 
was  a  nonentity  who  would  dance  to  the  tune  of  more  powerful 
figures  in  the  Republican  party.  Often,  he  was  not  even  the 
central  figure  in  their  busy  cartoons,  and  Lincoln's  failure  to 
take  over  the  central  spot  in  these  cartoons  is  an  unconscious 
sign  of  the  artists'  inability  to  take  him  seriously.  What 
seemed  serious  was  the  threat  that  the  reform  impulse 
represented  by  Greeley  and  the  Negro  might  at  last  seize 
control  of  the  country  on  the  coattails  of  this  unobjectionable 
but  innocuous  candidate. 

The  greatest  satirical  talent  in  American  graphic  art  in 
Lincoln's  day  was  located  in  the  camp  of  the  opposition. 
Adalbert  Johann  Volck  (1828-1912)  was  a  Baltimore  dentist 
who  had  come  to  the  United  States  from  Bavaria.  He  probably 
received  some  training  in  the  graphic  arts  in  Europe,  as  did 
many  other  American  artists  in  Lincoln's  day,  but  Baltimore 
shaped  his  political  opinions.  Maryland,  though  it  did  not 
secede,  was  a  slave  state,  and  opposition  to  the  Republican 
party  in  the  state  was  virulent.  Volck  was  decidedly  pro- 
Southern  and  loathed  the  Lincoln  administration. 

Volck's  considerable  technical  skills  as  an  etcher  were 
united  with  a  sharp  satirical  eye.  In  one  of  the  most  brilliantly 
conceived  and  skillfully  executed  prints  of  the  period,  Volck 
pictured  Lincoln  as  a  hopelessly  idealistic  Don  Quixote, 
carrying  a  John  Brown  pike  instead  of  a  lance,  accompanied 
by  that  sordid  reminder  of  Northern  materialism,  Benjamin 
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FIGURE  7.  Benjamin  Butler  is  Falstaff. 

F .  Butler,  as  Sancho  Panza,  complete  with  stolen  Southern 
cutlery  in  his  belt.  Volck's  cartoons  also  played  on  fevered 
fears  of  doom  for  the  white  race  if  the  North  were  victorious  in 
the  Civil  War. 

Volck's  work  is  sometimes  carelessly  thought  of  as  Confed- 
erate cartoons,  the  only  vigorous  Southern  counterpart  of 
Thomas  Nast's  pro-Republican  cartoons  in  the  North.  In 
truth,  Nast  was  very  young  and  not  particularly  active  during 
the  Civil  War,  and  Volck's  satirical  etchings  were  really 
Copperhead  cartoons,  the  product  of  anti-Lincoln  sentiment 
in  the  North.  Volck  was  apparently  never  arrested  for 
producing  the  prints  nor  for  his  more  treasonous  activities 
hke  smuggling  spies  and  medicines  to  the  Confederacy.  His 
art  stands  as  a  visual  embodiment  of  the  political  atmosphere 
which  led  a  group  of  Maryland  men  (and  one  D.  C. 
pharmacist's  assistant)  eventually  to  murder  President 
Lincoln.  John  Wilkes  Booth,  a  Maryland  native,  led  the 
group. 

By  1864  printmakers  knew  more  about  Lincoln,  and  their 
work  during  his  bid  for  reelection  seized  on  some  entirely  new 
themes.  The  rail  was  gone,  and  no  single  symbol  so 
dominated  cartoons  as  it  had  done  four  years  earlier.  Its 
nearest  competitor  was  Lincoln's  reputation  for  telling  jokes. 
This  quality  endears  him  to  twentieth-century  Americans 
but  it  was  less  clearly  a  political  asset  in  Lincoln's  earnest 
Victorian  era.  Cartoonists  frequently  attacked  him  as  a  mere 
frontier  joker  —  too  small  for  the  job  of  President. 

Two  of  the  better  cartoons  of  the  1864  campaign  capitalized 
on  Lincoln's  reputation  as  a  lover  of  Shakespeare's  works.  J. 
H.  Howard  depicted  Lincoln's  Democratic  rival  for  the 
Presidency,  George  B.  McClellan,  as  Hamlet,  holding  the 
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FIGURE  6.  Literary  allusions  were  common. 
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FIGURE  8.  A  crowded  but  effective  cartoon 
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appeals  to  economic  discontent  by  high  wartime  employment. 
Lincoln  frustrated  some  of  their  appeals  to  racism  by 
claiming  that  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  was  essential 
to  provide  the  man  power  necessary  to  win  the  war.  The  issue 
of  civil  liberties  was  about  the  only  one  left  in  the  Democratic 
arsenal.  "The  Grave  of  the  Union"  added  to  the  traditional 
figures  of  Lincoln,  Greeley,  and  a  black  baby  (under  Henry 
Ward  Beecher's  arm),  portraits  of  those  "War  Democrats" 
who  served  the  Lincoln  administration,  most  notably  the 
driver  of  the  hearse,  Secretary  of  War  Edwin  M.  Stanton. 

Lincoln's  reputation  for  humor  did  not  prevent  the  creation 
of  sinister  images  of  the  President.  The  story  that  Lincoln  had 
asked  his  friend  Ward  Hill  Lamon  to  sing  a  vulgar  and 
humorous  tune  on  a  visit  to  the  Antietam  battlefield  led  to  one 
of  the  most  darkly  effective  anti-Lincoln  cartoons  of  the  Civil 
War.  In  truth,  Lincoln  asked  for  the  tune  to  cheer  him  up  after 
the  gloomy  visit.  He  was  miles  from  the  battlefield  when  the 
event  occurred.  All  the  bodies  on  the  field  had  been  buried 
long  ago.  The  spurious  charge  was  so  effective,  however,  that 
Lincoln  prepared  a  long  letter  for  the  press  explaining  the 


From  the  Louis  a.  Warren  event.  In  the  end,  he  decided  not  to  issue  it,  and  the  story  was 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum  not  effectiveiy  scotched  until  1895  when  Lamon  published  a 

FIGURE  9.  A  cartoon  for  the  ugly  mood  of  1864.  facsimile  of  Lincoln's  letter  in  his  Recollections  of  Abraham 

skull  of  Lincoln  as  Yorick  and  asking,  "Where  be  your  gibes  Lincoln,  1847-1865. 

now?"  Thus  the  artist  combined  his  knowledge  of  Lincoln's  The  Civil  War  and  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 

reputation  for  joking  and  for  reading  Shakespeare's  works.  brought  rapid  (and,  unfortunately,  temporary)  changes  in  the 

Another  cartoonist  moved  away  from  merely  associating  customary  depiction  of  black  people  in  popular  art.  "Union 

Lincoln  with  black  people  to  turning  Lincoln  into  a  black  man  and  Liberty!  And  Union  and  Slavery!"  contained  the  common 

himself.  Shakespeare  provided  the  artful  mechanism  for  message  of  Republican  cartoons  that  McClellan's  election 

doing  so:  the  cartoonist  depicted  Lincoln  as  Othello.  This  was  tantamount  to  a  victory  for  Jefferson  Davis  and  the 

print  lacked  the  simplicity  of  conception  of  Howard's  cartoon,  Confederacy.  It  also  contained  in  the  background  an  unusual 

but   the   crowded   stage   contained   other   figures   who  depiction  of  racial  harmony,  as  white  and  black  children 

symbolized  controversial  acts  of  the  Lincoln  administration.  emerged  from  a  school.  Such  an  image  was  unthinkable  four 

Secretary  of  State  Seward,  seated  at  Lincoln's  left,  had  once  years  earlier. 

been  in  charge  of  arrests  of  disloyal  persons  in  the  North.  This  issue  of  Lincoln  Lore  has  focused  principally  on  the 

Rumor  had  it  that  Seward  had  once  boasted  to  the  English  satirical  vein  in  popular  prints  of  Lincoln.  There  was  a 

ambassador  that  he  could  ring  a  little  bell  and  cause  the  arrest  sentimental  counterattack,  and  the  next  issue  will  focus  on 

of  anyone  in  the  United  States.  those  prints  in  the  exhibit  which  made  Lincoln's  image  what 

The  story  about  Seward  was  doubtless  untrue,  but  its  fame  it  is  today.  In  the  meantime,  if  you  happen  to  be  in  the 

was  revealing  of  the  anxiety  aroused  by  the  suspension  of  Washington  area,  please  drop  by  the  Cannon  Office  Building 

some  traditional  American  liberties  in  the  North  during  the  to  view  "BY  THE  PEOPLE,  FOR  THE  PEOPLE:  Lincoln  in 

Civil  War.  The  Democrats  were  bereft  of  their  traditional  Graphic  Art,  1860-1865." 


UNION     AND     LIBERTY!  AND  UNION     AND  SLAVERY! 
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FIGURE  10.  This  appeal  to  the  white  workingman  contains  an  unusual  vision  of  racial  harmony. 
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FIGURE  1.  The  centennial  celebration  of  Lincoln's  birth  in  1909  helped 
make  Lincoln's  image  a  powerful  national  symbol.  By  the  time  of  World 
War  I,  Lincoln's  face  appeared  frequently  in  war  propaganda.  In  the  same 
era,  Charnwood's  Lincoln  helped  make  him  an  international  figure. 


Godfrey  Rathbone  Benson,  Lord  Charn- 
wood,  was  an  unlikely  Lincoln  biographer.  The 
British  upper  classes  were  notoriously  pro- 
Southern  during  the  American  Civil  War,  and 
he  was  born  in  that  station  in  life  in  1864.  He 
did  well  at  Oxford  University,  where  he  was 
later  a  tutor.  He  became  a  Member  of 
Parliament  and  the  Mayor  of  Lichfield. 

After  his  graduation  from  Oxford  in  1887, 
Charnwood  made  a  tour  of  the  United  States. 
He  returned  briefly— to  Boston  and  New 
York— in  1894.  In  politics,  he  was  a  Liberal.  He 
was  obviously  interested  in  the  United  States, 
and,  as  a  boy,  he  had  read  Charles  G.  Leland's 
Abraham  Lincoln,  a  book  memorable  enough 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  brief  bibliographical 
note  at  the  end  of  Charnwood's  biography  of 
Lincoln. 

Charnwood's  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
published  in  England  in  1916.  Available 
evidence  suggests  that  his  boyhood  interest  in 
Lincoln,  his  acquaintance  with  and  admiration 
for  the  United  States,  and  his  liberal  political 
leanings  helped  lead  him  to  writing  the  book. 
The  date  of  its  publication,  however,  more 
strongly  suggests  that  the  atmosphere  of  co- 
operation between  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land, which  grew  up  at  the  time  of  the  First 
World  War,  must  have  played  a  large  role  in 
molding  a  sympathetic  interest  into  the  drive  to 
write  a  substantial  book  on  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  result,  as  all  Lincoln  students  are  aware, 
was  wonderful.  George  Bernard  Shaw  told 
Lincoln  collector  Judd  Stewart  that 
Charnwood's  "very  penetrating  biography" 
created  "a  cult  of  Lincoln  in  England."  Its 
reception  in  America,  following  its  publication 
there  in  1917,  was  equally  enthusiastic.  The 
enthusiasm,  as  Paul  M.  Angle  later  noted,  was 
lasting  and  pointed  to  merits  in  the  work 
beyond  its  timeliness  for  the  period  of  the  final 
thaw  in  Anglo-American  relations.  In  1935  Roy 
P.  Basler  thought  that  Carl  Sandburg  and 
Nathaniel  Wright  Stephenson  presented  "the 
best  version  of  the  private  Lincoln,"  but 
Charnwood's  was  still  "the  best  of  the  public 
Lincoln."  As  late  as  1947,  Benjamin  P. 
Thomas,  an  excellent  judge  of  such  matters, 
called  Charnwood's  book  "the  best  one-volume 
life  of  Lincoln  ever  written." 

Lincoln  students  may  be  a  little  unclear  in 
regard  to  the  precise  reason  Charnwood  wrote 
his  book,  but  they  are  unanimous  on  the  rea- 
sons for  its  high  reputation  and  popularity. 
David  M.  Potter's  The  Lincoln  Theme  and 
American  National  Historiography  identified 
these  clearly.  No  Lincoln  biography  before 
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FIGURE  2.  Henry  Adams. 


Charnwood's  was  "genuinely  contemplative."  Charnwood's 
Lincoln,  as  it  is  usually  called,  was.  Paul  M.  Angle's  A  Shelf  of 
Lincoln  Books  put  it  this  way:  ". . .  it  is  not  primarily  factual, 
as  for  example,  Nicolay's  Short  Life  is  factual.  The  emphasis 
is  rather  upon  interpretation  and  analysis."  Potter  also 
pointed  to  the  book's  "notable  literary  excellence."  Angle 
credited  Charnwood  with  bringing  "literary  skill  to  the 
Lincoln  theme,"  far  exceeding  the  prosaic  Nicolay  and  Hay  or 
the  hasty  journalistic  style  of  Ida  Tarbell.  Potter  found 
"especial  merit"  in  Charnwood's  ability  "to  grasp  the 
universality  of  Lincoln's  significance."  Angle  also  noted  the 
Englishman's  "conviction  that  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  world's 
truly  great  men. "  Though  critics  did  not  say  so  explicitly,  this 
trait  set  the  book  apart  from  the  narrow  nationalism  even  of 
contemporary  biographers  as  talented  as  Stephenson  and 
Albert  Beveridge. 

Charnwood  was  sympathetic,  but  he  wrote  from  a  cultural 
distance  that  Midwesterners  like  William  Herndon,  Jesse 
Weik,  John  Nicolay,  and  John  Hay  lacked  perforce.  This 
exempted  Charnwood  from  a  kind  of  partisanship  that  no 
American  at  the  time  seemed  able  to  escape.  Potter  saw  in  this 
the  root  of  Charnwood's  unembarrassed  ability  to  ask  the 
"hard"  questions  about  Lincoln: 

Did  Lincoln  temporize  too  much  on  slavery?  Was  there 
a  quality  of  "cheap  opportunism"  in  his  political 
record?  Did  his  policy  at  Fort  Sumter  differ  from 
Buchanan's  enough  to  justify  the  customary  practice  of 
gibbeting  the  silly  old  man  while  leaving  Lincoln  free 
from  criticism?  Was  he,  in  the  last  analysis,  responsible 
for  precipitating  the  Civil  War? 
Lord  Charnwood  admitted  that  he  did  not  "shrink  . . .  from 
the  display  of  a  partisanship"  that  led  him  to  state  frankly 
that  the  South's  cause  was  wrong.  What  made  his  book 
exceptional  was,  as  Potter  stated,  that  Charnwood  at  least 
asked  the  questions.  What  also  made  the  book  good  was 
Charnwood's  view— as  accurate  today  as  it  was  in  1916— that 
the  "true  obligation  of  impartiality  is  that  he  [the  author] 
should  conceal  no  fact  which,  in  his  own  mind,  tells  against 
his  views."  His  was  not  the  advocate's  effort  to  pile  up  all  the 
facts  that  help  his  argument  but  the  fair-minded  historian's 


attempt  to  answer  those  arguments  which  seem  most  telling 
against  his  own  case. 

Charnwood,  therefore,  was  never  afraid  to  criticize  Lincoln. 
Relying  on  the  inaccurate  literature  available  at  the  time,  for 
example,  Charnwood  pictured  Lincoln's  father  as  "a 
migrant"  and  claimed  that  the  "unseemliness  in  talk  of 
rough,  rustic  boys  flavoured  the  great  President's 
conversation  through  life."  (He  saw,  more  accurately,  that 
Lincoln  was  "void  of  romantic  fondness  for  vanished  joys  of 
youth.")  He  labeled  Lincoln's  use  of  martial  law  in  the  North  a 
usurpation  of  power. 

Charnwood  did  no  original  research  for  the  book  and  relied 
for  facts  on  a  small  number  of  standard  works,  but  he  was  a 
well-read  man  who  used  his  generally  cultured  background  to 
good  effect.  In  a  passage  of  marvelous  irony,  the  learned 
Englishman  criticized  one  of  America's  own  great  critics  of 
democracy,  Henry  Adams,  by  saying,  "It  is  a  contemptible 
trait  in  books  like  that  able  novel  'Democracy,'  that  they  treat 
the  sentiment  which  attached  to  the  'Rail-splitter'  as 
anything  but  honourable."  Less  accurate  in  the  long  run  but 
appealing  in  the  period  of  the  book's  greatest  popularity  was 
the  viewpoint  Charnwood  derived  from  reading  James 
Bryce's  American  Commonwealth.  That  critique  of  American 
politics  made  Charnwood  hostile  to  political  parties  and  the 
spoils  system  that  Lincoln  used  so  well.  Charnwood  saw 
American  party  politics  as  avoiding  serious  issues  and 
largely  incapable  of  producing  great  leaders.  Of  Lincoln's 
election  in  1860,  he  said  that  "the  fit  man  was  chosen  on  the 
very  ground  of  his  supposed  unfitness." 

Lord  Charnwood  appreciated  Lincoln's  common  origins, 
but  he  dwelled  particularly  on  Lincoln's  statesmanship. 
Secession,  to  Charnwood,  was  a  broadly  popular  movement 
in  the  South  aimed  at  saving  slavery,  and  Lincoln's  efforts  to 
counter  it  were  noble,  progressive,  and  somehow  Christian. 
Following  a  current  of  British  military  opinion  at  the  time,  he 
praised  Lincoln's  abilities  as  a  commander  in  chief.  He  did 
not  belittle  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  It  could  be 
interpreted  as  a  narrowly  military  measure  only  in  law, 
Charnwood  argued.  Given  the  limited  research  he  did  for  the 
biography,  one  is  not  surprised  to  learn  that  Charnwood 
repeated  some  spurious  quotations  and  anecdotes.  He  often 
handled  these  well.  Of  the  apocryphal  story  of  Lincoln's 
clemency  for  the  sleeping  sentinel  William  Scott,  Charnwood 
concluded:  "If  the  story  is  not  true— and  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  to  doubt  it— still  it  is  a  remarkable  man  of  whom 
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people  spin  yams  of  that  kind."  A  man  of  deep 
religious  interests  himself,  Charnwood  noted 
Lincoln's  growth  in  that  realm  to  the  "language  of 
intense  religious  feeling"  in  the  Second  Inaugural 
Address. 

Charnwood  kept  his  focus  on  the  meaning  of 
Lincoln's  efforts  to  save  the  Union.  These,  he  thought, 
were  attempts  to  save  democratic  government  for  the 
whole  world.  He  properly  stressed  Lincoln's  praise  for 
Henry  Clay  as  a  patriot  who  "loved  his  country, 
partly  because  it  was  his  own  country,  and  mostly 
because  it  was  a  free  country." 

Maintaining  focus  in  a  Lincoln  biography  was  a 
real  achievement,  and  focusing  it  on  the  truly 
important  questions  was  Charnwood's  greatest 
achievement.  It  is  difficult  to  discover  the  means  by 
which  he  did  this  because  Charnwood  letters  are 
rather  scarce  in  this  country.  This  institution,  though 
it  seeks  the  letters  of  Lincoln's  biographers,  has  not  a 
single  Charnwood  letter.  The  Illinois  State  Historical 
Library  has  less  than  half  a  dozen.  Among  the  later, 
however,  there  is  one  illuminating  letter  to  Jesse  W. 
Weik. 

Written  on  May  17,  1919,  just  after  Charnwood's 
triumphant  lecture  tour  of  the  United  States,  the  letter 
acknowledged  Weik's  gift  of  two  Lincoln  autographs 
for  Lady  Charnwood's  autograph  collection.  Echoing 
a  phrase  from  a  famous  Lincoln  letter,  Lord 
Charnwood  characterized  the  gift  as  "such  an 
addition  ...  as  she  had  never  hoped  to  obtain, 
knowing  that  indeed  Lincoln  autographs  are  not 
plenty  as  blackberries."  He  apologized  for  the  delay  in 
writing.  His  younger  son,  eight  years  old,  had  been 
killed  in  a  fall  from  a  pony.  He  told  Weik  that  the 
United  States  appeared  much  changed  since  his  first 
visit  thirty-one  years  before,  "mainly  ...  for  the 
good." 

Naturally,  the  letter  soon  got  around  to  the  subject 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  On  his  recent  tour  of  the  United 
States,  Lord  Charnwood  wrote,  "I  came  across,  & 
indeed  have  been  coming  across  ever  since  I 
published  my  book,  many  signs  of  the  tendency, 
which  had  been  active,  to  make  a  sort  of  stained-glass- 
window  figure  of  Lincoln,  quite  removed  from 
genuine  human  sympathy  &  impossible  really  to 
revere."  He  noted,  tactfully,  that  Weik's  own  book, 
written  with  William  Herndon,  "made  it  impossible 
that  such  a  tendency  should  lastingly  prevail."  In 
writing  Weik,  Charnwood  diplomatically  avoided 
commenting  directly  on  the  overall  accuracy  of  the 
Herdon-Weik  book.  He  said  only  that  he  had  studied  it 
carefully  or  that  it  prevented  uncritical  hero  worship. 
Charnwood  was  careful  thus  to  pay  his  "respects  to 
one  of  the  pioneer  writers  on  the  subject  of  which" 
Charnwood  was  "a  junior  student." 

Charnwood's  tour  had  brought  him  into  contact 
with  the  controversies  over  Lincoln's  ancestry,  then 
raging  in  America.  "The  question,"  Charnwood 
commented,  "is  of  little  interest  in  itself,— not  that 
heredity  is  an  unimportant  influence  (for  of  course  it 
is  vastly  important)  but  that  its  working  is  generally 
too  subtle  to  be  traced,  that  when  we  have  the  correct 
names  of  a  great  man's  grand-parents  &  great- 
grand-parents  (&  how  few  of  us  can  name  all  our  great- 
grand-parents!)  they  generally  remain  mere  names, 
and  finally  that  nothing  in  his  or  any  man's  ancestry 
adds  anything  or  detracts  anything  to  or  from  his 
individual  worth."  Here  again  was  Lord  Charnwood 
at  his  tactful  and  ironic  best — an  Englishman,  who 
did  "not  care  two  pence,  or  a  cent  (which  is  less)  about 
the  authority  of  this  or  any  other  pedigree  (my  own  for 
example),"  giving  lessons  on  individualism  to  an 
American  whose  book  had  made  rather  a  sensation 
for  what  it  said  about  Lincoln's  ancestry. 


W*  KARRIS  JT  presents 

John  Diinkwater  s 

ABRAHAM- 
LINCOLN 

with  Frank  McGlynn 


FIGURE  4.  British  playwright  John  Drinkwater  drew 
inspiration  for  his  popular  play  about  Lincoln  from  Lord 
Charnwood's  biography.  The  play  was  first  performed  in  America 
in  1919. 
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"So,"  Charnwood  said,  "this  question  thoroughly  bores 
me."  Then,  remembering  the  letter's  recipient,  he  added  a 
hasty  parenthetical  comment— "except  that  Lincoln's  own 
interest  in  the  subject  is  an  interesting  trait  in  him  as 
Herndon  &  Weik  record  it."  Still,  having  written  a  book  about 
Lincoln,  Charnwood  felt  that  he  might  be  "bound  to  know 
what  there  is  to  be  known  about  it."  Several  questions 
followed  for  the  sake  of  "antiquarian  accuracy." 

Charnwood  had  known  of  the  questions  surrounding 
Lincoln's  Hanks  ancestry  when  he  wrote  his  book,  and  he 
queried  Weik  about  new  theories  on  the  legitimacy  of 
Lincoln's  mother.  In  America,  Charnwood  had  been 
astonished  to  learn  that  some  raised  questions  about 
Lincoln's  own  legitimacy.  "My  time  at  Springfield," 
Charnwood  said,  "(in  which  I  met  some  delightful  people  of 
the  older  generation  who  gave  me,  though  without  much 
detail  a  vivid  impression  of  old  times)  was  a  little  too  much 
taken  up  with  hearing  tangled  stories  in  which  this  question 
[of  Lincoln's  legitimacy]  got  mixed  up  with  the  other  which  I 
have  spoken  of  [the  question  of  Lincoln's  mother's 
legitimacy]."  One  man  in  particular  had  been  much  taken 
with  the  notion  that  Lincoln  was  descended  from  John 
Marshall.  "I  think  my  friend,"  Charnwood  went  on,  "is 
merely  suffering  from  a  variety  of  the  same  disease  which 
makes  others  desire  to  derive  Lincoln  from  wholly  respectable 
people  of  [as]  good  standing  as  possible.  He  can  not  suffer  it 
that  a  great  man  should  have  arisen  without  some  ancestor  of 
manifest  intellectual  eminence."  Charnwood  was  "inclined  to 
treat  the  idea  as  rubbish,"  but  he  still  wanted  to  know  whether 
there  was  anything  to  it. 

Lord  Charnwood  concluded  his  letter  thus: 

I  feel  almost  ashamed  to  have  filled  up  my  letter  with 
questions  which  are  of  no  importance  in  comparison 
with  the  actual  life  &  work  &  character  of  the  man  who 
was  any  way  Abraham  Lincoln  whoever  his  ancestors 
were. 

Never  afraid  to  ask  questions  or  hear  answers  that  might 
change  his  mind,  Lord  Charnwood  nevertheless  kept  his 
focus  always  on  the  essentials  of  Lincoln's  greatness. 


Lincoln  in  Photographs:  An  Album  of  Every  Known  Pose 
(1963),  which  he  wrote  with  Charles  Hamilton.  This  book, 
essential  to  even  the  smallest  Lincoln  library,  is  still  available 
from  the  University  of  Oklahoma  Press.  Hardly  a  week 
passes  in  which  the  staff  of  the  Louis  A.  Warren  Lincoln 
Library  and  Museum  fails  to  consult  this  fine  book  to  answer 
questions  about  Lincoln  photographs  and  the  many 
lithographs  and  engravings  inspired  by  them,  and  this  is 
surely  true  of  every  other  Lincoln  institution  as  well. 

Mr.  Ostendorf  s  expertise  in  this  very  specialized  but 
popular  area  of  Lincolniana  has  been  widely  recognized. 
Lincoln  Memorial  University  awarded  him  the  Lincoln 
Diploma  of  Honor  in  1966.  Lincoln  College  awarded  him  an 
honorary  degree  (Litt.  D.)  in  1968,  and  Lincoln  Memorial 
University  added  another  (Art.  D.)  in  1974.  He  has  been  the 
art  editor  of  the  Lincoln  Herald  since  1957,  and  all  Lincoln 
students  are  familiar  with  the  wonderfully  varied  covers  he 
provides  for  that  quarterly  journal.  He  was  also  an  honorary 
member  of  the  National  Lincoln  Sesquicentennial 
Commission. 

Mr.  Ostendorf,  in  addition  to  illustrating  greeting  cards  and 
religious  materials,  maintains  his  interest  in  Lincolniana.  He 
recently  completed  a  painting  of  Lincoln's  stepmother  for  the 
Sarah  Bush  Lincoln  Health  Center  in  Mattoon,  Illinois. 
Another  recent  portrait  of  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  as  a  young 
woman  hangs  in  the  restored  Todd  home  in  Lexington, 
Kentucky.  Studying  photographs  in  order  to  determine  what 
historical  figures  looked  like  in  periods  when  no  photographs 
of  them  are  available  is  a  special  interest.  Mr.  Ostendorf  has 
also  been  working  on  three  books:  a  study  of  Lincoln  portraits 
from  life  (with  Harold  Holzer);  the  recollections  of  Mariah 
Vance,  a  Lincoln  family  maid  in  Springfield  (with  David 
Balsiger);  and  a  Lincoln  family  photograph  album  (with 
James  T.  Hickey). 

Over  the  years,  Mr.  Ostendorf  s  interests  have  grown  from 
Lincoln's  physical  appearance  to  all  aspects  of  his  life.  His 
general  knowledge  and  his  special  expertise  make  him  a  most 
welcome  addition  to  the  advisory  board. 


Lloyd  Ostendorf  Joins  Bibliography  Committee 


Lloyd  Ostendorf  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  will  join  the  Bibliography 
Committee  which  passes  judgment  on  the  inclusion  of  items 
in  Lincoln  Lore's  Cumulative  Bibliography.  Born  in  Dayton 
on  June  23, 1921,  Mr.  Ostendorf  graduated  from  Stivers  High 
School  in  his  home  town  in  1939.  He  began  studying  art  after 
his  graduation.  He  attended  the  Dayton  Art  Institute  from 
1939  to  1941.  He  spent  the  summer  of  1940  in  New  York  City, 
studying  with  cartoonist  Milton  Caniff  and  his  associates.  In 
1941  Mr.  Ostendorf  enlisted  in  the  Army  Air  Corps,  with 
which  he  served  until  1945. 

The  war  interrupted  Mr.  Ostendorf  s  career  in  illustration 
and  portrait  work  which  began  in  1939.  He  has  furnished  art 
work  for  many  different  publications  and  projects,  and  much 
of  it  has  focused  on  Abraham  Lincoln.  Fascinated  by  the 
"oddly  balanced  ruggedness  and  beauty"  of  Lincoln's  face,  he 
began  drawing  pictures  of  Lincoln  when  he  was  twelve  years 
old.  His  attention  naturally  turned  to  the  photographs  of 
Lincoln  which  he  copied  and  adapted.  Mr.  Ostendorf  got 
special  encouragement  in  his  work  from  Louis  A.  Warren,  one 
of  the  few  Lincoln  authorities  at  the  time  interested  in 
encouraging  work  with  Lincoln  pictures.  As  he  sought 
photographs  from  which  to  work,  Mr.  Ostendorf  also  came 
into  contact  with  Frederick  Hill  Meserve,  the  first  great 
student  and  collector  of  Lincoln  photographs.  Meserve  was 
"as  nice  as  an  old  man  could  be  to  a  young  man"  who  shared 
his  interest,  Mr.  Ostendorf  remembers. 

Mr.  Ostendorf  s  first  book  A  Picture  Story  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  (1962),  a  biography  for  young  readers,  was  so  popular 
that  it  has  been  reissued  by  Lamplight  Publishing,  Inc.,  as 
Abraham  Lincoln:  The  Boy  and  the  Man.  His  next  work  was 
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"Perceptive....Jyler  Anbinder  has  solved  the  mystery  of  how  the 
antislavery  tail  could  wag  the  nativist  dog.  "—The  New  Republic 

Dear  Reader: 

S^v?  °UtiCal  FflgeeS'  ^-Americans,  Mexicans,  and  Cubans-thus  far  race  hatred  and 

T^p1? ^^ht?!?g  StTeuak  T5  ^  entire         of  ^  ^tion's  history.. » The  New  York 

Qv  ZfJw       r  •    *  M,rf*«"1        ^ortinfl®  a*rf  rt*  ftfttfa  tfdte  7550s  (October 
flnHr!;^g^r°rk  mPor^tandvaluable."  Anbinder  explores  the  paradoxical  anfitanta^ 
e^otS^ 
stance  of  how  the  United  States  has 
organized  bigotry  in  the  past. 

The  "Know  Nothings,"  as  they  were 
called,  erupted  onto  the  American 
political  scene  in  1854,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  following  year  they  had 
elected  eight  governors,  more  than 
one  hundred  congressmen,  and 
thousands  of  other  local  officials  in- 
cluding the  mayors  of  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, San  Francisco,  and  Chicago. 
Although  the  Know  Nothings  certainly 
were  bigots,  Anbinder  finds  thattheir 
party  provided  an  early  outlet  for  the 
antislavery  sentiment  that  eventually 
led  to  the  Civil  War. 


For  further  information,  please  contact  Michael  Groseth  at  212-679-7300.  extension  7113. 
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The  meteoric  ns 
"Know  Nothings 
and  their  emiallv  spectacu- 
l.ir  tall  less  than  two  vears 
Uuer  are  among  the  most  puzzling  phe- 
nomena in  American  political  historv. 
Congressional  ana  state  elections  in  the 
North  nere  marked  nv  unprecedented 
upheaval  in  1X54.  Having  earned  all  but 
two  tree  Mates  in  1X52.  ihe  Democrats  lost 
ail  Inn  two  <>i  those  states  two  vears  later. 
Of  innctv-oue  incumheiu  tree-state 
Democratic  congressmen,  sixiv-six  went 
down  hi  dcleat.  [he  mcsunied  cause  ol 
this  debacle  was  a  voter  natklash  against 
i he  Kansas-Nebraska  An.  which  Demo- 
r.tts  nad  rammed  through  Gongresswith 
xnilhern  vines  ami  the  heavy-handed 
partv  discipline  ol  Senator  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  and  President  Franklin  A.  Pierce. 

This  act  repealed  the  earlier  ban  on 
slavery,  established  bv  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise ,,l  1X20.  m  certain  territories 
north  ol  :l(>°  :W.  Coming  alter  the  annex- 
ation ol  I'exas  as  a  huge  new  slave  state  in 
1X45.  and  alter  the  Compromise  ol  1850. 
which  oocued  to  slavery  the  territories  in 
i he  Southwest  acquired  from  Mexico,  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  Act  seemed  one  more 
Mep  in  1 1 uiiwarti  march  oi  the  slave 
power.  \nu-Nebraska '  coalitions  arose 
in  the  North  to  railv  voters  to  the  tree-soil 
principle  ol  the  containment  ol  slavery. 
I  lliitv-seven  ol  the  lortv-tour  northern 
i  nngressinen  who  had  bowed  to  partv  dis- 
i  inline  .mil  voted  tor  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
\ct  tailed  io  get  reelected.  From  this  polit- 
ical leimcni  was  horn  the  Republican 
partv.  who-*  election  ol  Abraham  Lincoln 
as  the  partv  s  lirst  president  on  an  unti- 
slaverv  plailorm  six  vears  later  provoked 
|  the  South  into  set  ess.on  and  war.  j 

Political  histoi  iaiis  nave  locused  on  the 
I  elections  ol  I  «5  4  as  the  end  of  the  "Sec- 
ond Partv  System,  a  period  of  twenrv-tive  I 
vears  in  whic  h  the  Whig  and  Democratic  | 
parties  competed  in  a  relatively  stable  i 
iwo-partv  environment.  But  the  contro-  | 
\  ersv  over  the  Mexican  War  and  the  Com-  I 
promise  ol  1X5(1  had  mortally  wounded  | 
'he  Whigs  „,  ,|1C  South.  where  (hev  | 
seemed  insutlicientiv  ardent  in  their  ' 
commitment  to  the  expansion  ol  slavery 
anci  •.Southeu,  Rights.  And  the  convui- 
)pled  the  Whins 


X54   i  uons  are  aQaressea  in  Tvler  Anbinaer  s 
percepuve    book — me    first    ruil-scaie  ' 
muqv  ot  the  Know  Nothines  in  the  > 
North.  (W.  Darrell  Overdvke  s  The  Knmu- 
Xolhmz  Ham  in  ihe  South  was  published 
in  1950.1  The  Dolitical  manifestation  ot 
"nauvism.'  or  hostility  towara  immi- 
grants, the  Know  Nothinirs  nave  figured 
more  or  less  prominently  in  traditional  i 
histories  ot  the  antebellum  .era.  Most  i 
Mich  scholarship,  however,  concentrated 
■Hi  tne  ^averv-generated  sectional  con- 
ilict   i  hat   led   to   civil   war.  Because 
nauvism  seemed  to  Dlav  little  if  anv  part 
in  mat  process,  and  because  the  Know 
Nothing  partv  lor  the  American  Dartv.  as 
ii  was  lormailv  called)  was  so  short-lived, 
traditional  scholarship  tended  to  dismiss 
ihe  Know  Nothings  as  an  inexplicable 
aberrauon  from  mainstream  politics. 
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ut  in  the  1960s  a  group  call-  : 
ing  themselves  "new  ooliti- 
cal  historians  rediscovered 
nauvism.  and  placed  it  at 
he  renter  ot  their  explanation  ot  Amen- 
an  political  behavior.  Hiev  maintained 
liat  neither  slavery,  nor  class  contlict.  nor 
■conomic  ana  regional  interest  croups  i 
ueled  American  politics.  Uwas  elhnocul-  ■ 
jural"  issues  mat  voters  reallv  cared  about: 
lemperance.  Sunday  closing  laws.  Bible  ! 
readme  m  the  schools,  public  schools  vs. 
parochial  schools,  and  clashes  on  all  that  i 
now  gets  lumped  under  the  label  "values. 
Voting  blocs  defined  themselves  in  rela- 
non    io     negative    leterence  grouns': 
I  .alhohcs  against  Protestants:  lush  against 
Yankees:  Wets  against  Drvs:  immigrants 
against  natives.  Thus  the  use  hi  ihe  na- 
uvist  anti-( "atholic  Know  Nothings  was  not 
an  aberration:  it  was  the  noun. 

The   iihnocultural    historians  have 
nghtlv  railed  our  attention  io  me  perva-  . 
iiveness  ol  such  preiuaiccs  in  American  i 
politics.  Irom  the  anti-French  hvsteria  ot  | 
the  1790s  to  the  lamilv-values  debate  ot  I 
.    1992.  Immigration  pohev  has  treauentlv  | 
|  been  a  divisive  issue,  and  immigrants  i 
I   llJVC  "lien  been  victims  ol  susDicion.  tiis-  I 
|   crimination,  and  sometimes  violence.  ; 
I   D""ng  the  earlv  nineteenth  century.  | 
i   immigration  was  less  salient  than  in  most  | 
I  other  periods  ot  American  historv.  The  I 
seemed  insuiii-  |   lola'  "umber  ot  immigrants  in  tne  whole  i 
;  decade  ol  the  1820s  amounted  to  only  I 
1  percent  ol  the  American  population,  i 
sing  to  barelv  4  percent  in  tne  1830s.  i 
rst.  Up  irom  the  great  |   More  lhnn  'hree-quarters  ol  these  new-  i 
t  omers  were  Protestants,  mamiv  trom  ! 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland.  Most  ol 
(hem  were  skilled  workers,  larmcrv  or 
members  ot  white-collar  occupations. 

In  the  1840s.  however,  several  (actors 
causen  a  sudden  quadrupling  in  tne  vol- 
ume ot  immigration  and  a  change  in  us 
social  composition.  The  potato  blight  in 
Ireland  and  the  pressure  ot  Dopulauon 
on  resources  in  Germanic  regions  ot 
Eurooe  nrove  millions  ot  Irish  ana  Ce 
man  Deasants  to  emigrate.  Most  ot  thei 
came  to  ihe  United  States,  where  reco- 
erv  trom  an  economic  depression  in  th 
I  earlv  1840s  launched  an  economic  boot 
and  a  demand  for  labor.  During  tl 
itecaae  between  IS45  and  1855.  3  miiln 
immigrants  entered  the  country,  moi 
i  han  in  the  preceding  seven  decades  coi 
bined:  and  thev  comprised  15  percent  • 
ihe  total  American  population,  the  hig 
est  proportion  tor  anv  decade  in  our  h 
torv.  Bv  1855.  immigrants  outnumber! 
natives  in  several  of  the  largest  ciues.  Mo 
ot  them  were  poor,  unskilled.  Irish,  som 


Republican  Darrv  was  not 
this  upheaval— < 

»■  ii  appeal  e 

deep  came  a  uuai  wave  ot  nauvism  that 
threatened  to  swamp  Whigs.  Democrats, 
•md  Republicans  alike.  "Nearly  everybody 
appears  in  have  gone  deranged  on  Na- 
Pennsvlvania  Dem- 


ttg  in  upstate  New  York 


ii  that  his  district  was  "badly 

Knimnothingism."    De-  I 
ornaao."  a  "hurricane."  a  I 
teal  insanity."  these  Know  I 
landslide  victories  in  Mas-  i 
sacliiiseiis  and  Delaware,  a  ina,onrv  in  I 
Maine.  -|i  pencil  ol  ihe  vole  lit  Pennsvl-  I 
^  •'111.1.  and  substantial  totals  elsewhere.  Bv 
'he  end  ol  1X55         had  elected  eight 
governors,  aim  more  ihan  100  congress- 
men owed  their  elecuon  ,n  pari  to  Know- 
Noihuig  support. 

Who  v,ere  these  mvsienous  Know 
Nothings.-  What  did  they  stand  for.-  Whv 
>hd  thev  do  so  well  in  IH54-l855-*nd 
">en  vmiuilv  tlisappearr  These  qUes- 


Anu-Caiholicism  had  dee 
roots   in  Anglo-Amenc 
Bloodv  Mary,  Guy  Fawk. 
Day,  the  Glorious  Revo  I' 
I  tion  of  1688  were  deeply  seared  in  u 
folk  memorv:  John  Foxe  s  Book  of  Mart\ 
\  could  be  found  alongside  the  King  jam' 
I  Bible  in  manv  Protestant  homes.  Fear 
1  the  Pope  and  of  the  Roman  church 
I  autocratic  threats  to  republicanism  w 
never  tar  trom  the  surface  of  Amenc: 
political  culture.  Several  ethnic  ri( 
between  Protestant  and  Irish  Cathol 
workers  erupted  in  the  1840s.  culmin. 
ing  in  pitched  batdes  and  numero1 
deaths  in  Philadelphia  in  1844.  Sho 
lived  nauvist  parties  sprang  up  in  sevei 
eastern  cities  with  a  platform  of  curbii 
the  political  rights  of  immigrants. 

Ethnic  tensions  declined  for  sevei 
\rars  alter  the  return  of  prosperity 
1X44.  but  rose  again  as  the  vast  increa 
■  ii  immigration  seemed  too  much  for  ti 
countrv  to  absorb.  Clashes  of  values 
well  as  economic  and  social  conthcts  ro 
dramatically.  The  temperance  crusai 
had  reduced  drinking  among  nau\ 
born  Protestants,  but  made  little  impa 
on  Irish  ana  Germans,  who  organize 
much  of  their  social  and  political  li 
around  taverns  and  beer  parlors.  Nath 
born  workers  hlamea  a  decline  of  rc 
wages  in  the  mid-1850s  on  cheap-lab 
competition    Irom    immigrants.  O 
_    .Kmencans  perceived  newer  Americans 
responsible  for  a  sharp  rise  in  crime  ai 
povertv.  Cincinnati's  crime  rate  tnpli 
between  1846  and  1853  (its  murder  ra 
increased    ■.eventoldl.    Most    of  u 
arrested  criminals  were  foreign-lxii 
Boston  s  expenditures  for  poor  reh 
tripled  during  this  penod.  and  nearly  . 
the  recipients  were  Irish.  Other  cities  h 
similar  exper.encc3.  In  the  inid-18") 
ethnic  riots  lett  ten  dead  in  St.  Louis.  s< 
i  enteen  dead  m  Baltimore.  iwentv-t\ 
I  dead  in  Louisville. 
I      The  main  targets  of  nauvist  hostil 
I  were  not  so  much  immigrants  as  Cai 
|  olics.  especially  Irish  Catholics.  Indet 
I  some  ol  the  most  intense  "nauvisis"  wr 
I  Protestant  immigrants  from  Northern  I : 

land.  The  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  did  I 
little  to  allav  nauvist  tears.  Pope  Pius  IX  I 
,  184b-  1X781  revivea  the  doctrine  ot  papal  | 
iniallibilirv  and  led  the  church  into  a  I 
period  ot  reaction  against  secular  liberal- 
ism.  rhe  Dapacv  sided  with  counterrevolu-  I 
tionarv  torces  mat  crushed  the  uprisings  i 
•  ii  IX4X  and  their  campaign  tor  greater  i 
Micial  and  political  democracy  in  Europe.  | 
\i-chbishop   |ohn   Hughes  of  New  i 
\nrk.  ihe  leading  Amencan  Catholic  i 
prelate,  iook  his  cue  trom  the  Pope  and  1 
attached  abolitionists,  tree  soilers.  and  I 
arums  Protestant  retorm  movements  as  i 
kin   io   the     Red   Republicanism"  of  | 
Europe.  In  1X50  Hughes  gave  a  widelv-  | 
pubhci/.eu  address  called  The  Decline  ot  I 
Protestantism  and  Its  Gauses. '  Noting  I 
that  membershiD  m  the  Catholic  church  I 
was  growing  tnree  times  as  tast  as  Protes-  i 
tant  membersnip.  Hughes  predicted  an  i 
eventual  Catholic  maiontv  in  the  United  I 
States  ana  vowed  that  he  would  not  rest  I 
unul  c\erv  American  had  become  a  | 
I  .atholic.  In  1X53  Monsignor  Gaeiano  i 
Hedini  came  to  the  United  States  as  a  i 
papal  nuncio  to  adjudicate  disputes  in  I 
several  dioceses  about  lav  and  clerical  I 
i  oiiiroi  ol  liutrch  properrv.  Notorious  i 
among    liberals   as   ihe   "Butcher   of  I 
Bologna    lor  ins  role  in  suppressing  | 
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nauvist  tantasies  about  a  papal 
>lot  to  take  over  America. 
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was  lemperance. 
i  translated  into  stereo- 
umg  blue-nosed  Yankee 
M  hard-drinking  Irish 
trawlers.  Auomer  explosive  subiect  was 
i-ducauou.  t  atholics  protested  the  read- 
ing nt  the  King  james  Bible  in  public 
m  hools.  Archbishop  Hughes  also  tlaved 
inibhc  schools  as  nurseries  ol  "Socialism. 


Red  Republicanism.  Universalism.  Infi- 
delity. Deism.  Atheism,  and  Pantheism." 
In  IM.VJ  the  lira  Plenary  Council  of 
American  bishops  decided  to  seek  tax 
support  tor  Catholic  parochial  schools. 
This  set  off  heated  elections  in  northern 
municipalities  in  which  "Free  School" 
tickets  loiight  the  "bold  elfort"  of  this 
despotic  lauh"  to  "uproot  the  tree  of 
l.ibertv  and  substitute  the  mitre  lor  our 
'.iberrv  cab." 

Ml  "i  itiese  controversies  came  to  a  , 
ueatt  in  I when  the  Know  Nothings  | 
mirsi  onto  the  scene.  A  stranee  mixture  | 
•it  traiernal  lodge  and  political  partv.  this  I 
^roup  had  grown  out  of  a  merger  in  1 852  i 
i  it  two  secret  socieues  that  restricted  their  | 
membership  to  nauve-born  Protestants:  j 
The  Order  o!  the  Stzr-Spanglcd  Banner 
md-ihe  Order  01  United  Amencans.  As 
.lie  as  Mav  1854.  nauonal  membership  I 
was  onlv  50.000.  But  it  soared  to  at  least  a  I 
million  in  the  next  six  months. 

The  Older  Dledged  memoers  to  vote 
lor  certain  candidates  who  generally  sup-  i 
ported  temperance  and  opposed  tax  sup-  i 
nort  tor  parochial  schools.  It  also  op-  I 
posed  the  rising  political  power  of  immi-  I 
:"-;\nts.  who  had  beeun  to  dominate  the  i 
Democratic  partv  in  some  locales.  In  Bos-  i 
on.  tor  example,  tne  number  ot  loreign-  I 
Mini  voters  imosiiv  Irish)  increased  hv  i 
J'H)  percent  Irom  1850  to  1855.  while  the  I 
i  lumber  ot  native-born  voters  grew  hvonlv 
1  4  percent.  Nativists  wanted  to  restrict  ot-  I 
lice  to  native-born  men  and  to  lengthen  the  I 
naturalization  period  belore  immigrants  i 
i  mid  become  citizens  and  voters  Irom  i 
:i\r  m  twentv-one  vears.  Members  were  I 
;>iedeed  to  •^ecrecv  about  the  Order.  If  i 
.iskeri.  thev  were  to  repiv.  "1  know  nothing. " 

Although  the  Know  Nothings  drew  vot-  1 
cis  from  both  major  parties  in  the  North, 
thev  cut  more  heavitv  into  the  Whigs  than 
the  Democrats.  This  is  the  central  fact 
uincroinninc  tne  argument  ot  the  ethno- 
niturai  historians  mat  it  was  nauvism.  not 
nc  ouposiiion  to  slavery,  that  destroved 
:ive  second  Partv  Svstem  bv  doing  in  ihe 
'Ahig  partv.  The  .lrgument  is  plagued, 
however,  bvsome  rather  intractable  prob- 
Vms.  Despite  the   "tornado"  ol  Know 
Nothing  success  m  1854-1855.  it  was  ihe 
Rruuolican  narrv.  not  the  American  partv. 
i  hat  emerged  as  tne  Democrats  principal 
nvai  in  ine  North  bv  1856.  And  the 
ReptiDiican  partv  s  platform,  us  raison 
d'etre,  was  the  restriction  ot  slavery  s 
expansion  as  ine  first  step,  lit  Lincoln  s 
■mii  nx.  toward  Dlacing  it  "in  course  ol  ulti- 
mate extinction.  '  Bv  1856  ihe  Repuhli- 
.  ins  nari  gamed  the  allegiance  ot  mosi 
lormer  Know  Nothings.  Thev  won  4ti  per- 
■  cm  ot  ilic  Iree-staie  popular  vote  in  1856. 
i  iimnareri  with  oniv  13  percent  tor  ihe 
\uieriran  oartv.  Bv  that  tune  the  Ameri- 
.  ,m  nartv  had  mierateri  South,  where  it 
Mm  44  percent  ot  ihe  vote  lor  presirieiu 
in  1856.  having  picked  up  the  support  ot 
lormer  southern  Whigs  who  could  not 
bring  themselves  to  vote  Democratic. 


How  did  this  happen.-  If 
ratner  than  antisiavervwas  iruiv  the  more 
powertul  Dolnicai  force  in  the  North,  how 
did  the  Republican  tail  come  to  wag  the 
Know-N'othine  aoe'r  It  did  so.  according 
to  ethnocultiu-ai  histonans  such  as  Mi- 
<  hael  Holt,  joel  Silbev.  and  William  Gien- 
.ipp.  bv  rlevenv  co-opung  the  nativists 
into  a  partv  mat  blended  nauvism  and 
.intislaverv  in  more  or  less  equa4>portions. 
It  is  true  mat  tne  same  rivnamic  cultural 
lorces  ot  the  Protestant  Second  Great 
Awakening  a   generation   earlier,  the 
lorces  mat  generated  moral  reform  move- 
ments like  abolition  and  temperance,  also 
fueled  anti-Catholicism.  Since  "Roman 
Catholicism   and    slavery"   were  both 
lounded  and  supported  on  the  basis  of 
ignorance  and  rvrannv."  resolved  a  Know- 
Nnthing  convention  in  Massachusetts, 
"there  can  exist  no  real  hostility  to  Roman 
i  Catholicism  which  does  not  embrace 
I  [hostility  to |  slaverv" 


ut  something  is  askew  in  \ 
his  portraii  of  a  nativisi  | 
Republican  parrv.  John  C. 
Fremont,   its  presidential 
candidate  in  1856.  had  a  Catholic  father, 
was  married  hv  a  Catholic  priest,  and  sent 
his  daughter  to  a  conveni  school.  The  Re- 
publicans made  a  concerted  bid  for  the 
( ierman-Ainerican  vote  in  1860.  and  won 
enough  of  it  in  crucial  stales  to  make  a 
perhaps  decisive  impact  on  the  outcome. 
The  Republican  platform  in  1860  explic- 
itly opposed  "any  change  m  our  natural- 
ization laws  or  anv  state  legislation  bv 
which  the  rights  of  citizens  . . .  from  for- 
eign lands  shall  he  abndeed  or  impaired." 
\nd  Lincoln  was  on  record  repudiating 
the  Know-Noihing  creed:  "How  can  any- 
one who  abhors  the  oppression  ot  ne- 
groes, be  in  lavor  ot  degrading  classes  ol 
white  people-'"  Other  Republicans  made 
the  same  point.  Since  "we  are  against 
Black  Slavery,  because  the  slaves  are 
deprived  of  human  rights."  thev  declared, 
"we  are  also  against  ...  [this]  system  of 
Northern  Slavery  to  be  created  hv  disen- 
|  franchising  the  Irish  and  the  Germans. ' 
I  In  i he  eves  ot  many  Republicans,  nauvism 
I  was  a  red  herring  that  distracted  attention 
from  the  real  danger  to  the  country.  "Nei- 
ther the  Pope  nor  the  foreigners  ever  can  ' 
govern  the  country  or  endanger  its  liber- 
ties." wrote  one.  "but  ihe  slavebreeders 
and  slavetraders  do  govern  it." 

Tvlcr  Anhinder  has  solved  the  invsierv  — 
ol  how  the  antislaverv  tail  could  wag  the 
uativist  dog.  He  has  accomplished  this 
feat  bv  switching  the  dog  and  ihe  tail. 
"Slaverv.  not  nauvism.  destroved  the  sec-  i 
ond  American  partv  svstem."  he  writes.  ! 
For  one  thing,  ii  was  the  slaverv  issue  thai  t 
latallv  weakened  the  Whig  partv  in  the  i 
South  before  Know  Nothings  had  evrr 
been  heard  of.  And  in  1H54  perhaps  half 
ol  the  lormer  northern  Whigs  rated  for 
i  Republicans  or  tor  one  of  the  other  ami 
Nebraska  coalition  Darues  rather  thai 
lor  the  Know  Nothings. 
I      Anbinder  s  main  contribution,  though 
|  is  to  demonstrate  that  the  pnmarv  motiv 
i  ot  manv  know-Notlung  voters  was  in  fat 
ihe  opposition  to  slavery.  It  was  nocoinr 
dence  mat  me  explosive  growin  of  Knov 
I  Nothing  merr.oership  came  in  the  si 
i  moniiis  alter  the  passage  of  the  Kansa 
'  Nebraska  Act  in  Mav  1854.  Alreadv  org; 

nizeri  in  hundreds  ot  lodges  in  norther 
|  states,  with  a  membership  thai  was  largel 
.intislaverv  as  well  as  nauvist.  the  Kno\ 
I  Nothings  were  positioned  to  attract  ne- 
members  tor  candidates  that  thev  secreti 
j  endorsed  before  other  new  anuslaver 
j  coalitions  could  organize. 
|      "Slaverv  p  laved  the  kev  role  in  tran' 
j  forming  the  Know  Nothings  from  a  sma 
i  nativistorganrauon  into  a  national  poli  . 
ical  power."  Anbinder  maintains.  "Th 
belief  that  the  Order  would  oppose  th 
extension  ot  slaverv  drew  manv  membei 
to  Know  Nothing  lodges."  Moreover,  a 
one  veteran  of  these  political  wars  late 
explained,  the  Know  Nothings  serve 
inauiiv  as  "a  linlf-wm  house — a  stopptn 
jilnrr  on  Ihe  marl"  to  a  new  pariv.  An. 
indeed.  Know  Nothing  platforms  in  sev 
|  "--nil  northern  suites  did  call  for  repeal  r 
i  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act.  "Manv  Fre 
|  Soilers.    notes  Anbinder.  "cast  Kno- 
!  Nothing  ballots  because  thev  ihougl 
i  Ihcv  could  wrest  control  of  the  Orrii 
|  Irom  veteran  nativists.  and  use  it  as  th 
i  loiiiidation  lor  an  an ti-slaverv  partv." 
|      That  is  precisely  what  thev  did  in  se- 
!  oral  slates.  In  sometimes  mind-numhin 
detail.  Anbinder  chronicles  the  convei 
lions,  ihe  elections,  and  the  politic. 
;  manipulations  ol  1855-1856.  bv  whir 
i  .iiiiislaverv  Republicans  picked  up  mo 
j  northern  Know-Nothing  voters  on  a 
.intislaverv  platform  with  no  signilicar 
concessions  to  nauvism  in  return.  Shel 
shocked  nativists  scarcely  understood 
what  happened,  but  thev  did  perceiv 
that  "the  cursed  question  of  slavery  is  ;i 
the  bottom  ol  all  our  troubles.'The  pr< 
found  issue  of  the  1850s.  the  quesuo. 
ihai  went  to  the  heart  of  American  ider 
litv  and  defined  the  future  course  of  th 


i  ounirv.  was  the  issue  laid  out  by  Liucuki 
in  his  "House  Divided"  address:  "Thi 
■jovernment  cannoi  endure,  perm, 
liendv.  half  slave  and  half  free,  ll  wi. 
become  nil  one  thing,  or  nil  ihe  oiher. 
The  editor  of  a  nauvist  newspaper  arimi 
led  ruefullv  in  1856  that 

.ill  |M)liiii"il  anion,  all  (Kilitical  principle* . . . 
Iwipm  ami  cutis  with  Slaverv.  It  u  the  Alpha 
.mil  Omnia  »•  mtr  «•«.  evrrv  partv.  anrt 
every  erred,  h  fiiiitmisevrry  Southern  vote. 
i»  the  Inirilien  i>l  rvrrv  Southern  speech . . . 
and  wr  of  the  North  mini  he.  are  mn> 
pelletl.  wlicihrrwr  will  or  not.  in  he  for  it  «■' 


....  We  have  itrufgtct 
comicuon  utt  we  can  uruggtc  r 


ithu 


This  tine  book  sieers  the  studv  of  ante-  I 
helium  politics  back  on  course  from  the  I 
diversion  ot  eihnocuuural  histonans.  To 
he  sure,  nauvism  remained  a  cultural 
force  thai  iound  a  political  home  mainlv  I 
in  the  Republican  oartv.  But  Anbinder  has 
enabled  us  10  understand  whv  the  Civil 
War  was  loiigiu  between  North  and  South, 
not  between  nauves  and  immigrants  or 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  and  whv  the 
Reouolicans  ol  thaigenerauon  abolished 
.laverv  hut  did  little  if  anvthing  to  abndge 
the  rights  oi  iniungrants  or  Catholics.  Sull. 

if  the  United  Stales  avoided  a  bloodbath 
of  "ethnic  cleansing"  in  the  1850s.  the 
deadly  persistence  of  such  tribal  feuds  in 
all  pans  of  the  world  should  alert  us  to 
dangers  thai  sull  lurk  just  below  the  sur- 
face of  our  culture  and  politics. 

J.vmes  M.  McPmerson  is  George  Henrv 
l  Davis  Protessor  ot  Amencan  History  at 
I  Princeton  University  and  the  author 
I  most  recendv  of  Abraham  Lincoln:  TheSec- 
I  and  American  Revolution  (Oxford  Univer- 
I  sitvPressi. 
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By  Robert  V.  Remini 


JHN  ugly,  f  rigliterjing  streak  runs  through  the  entire 
II  course  of  this  nation's  history,  and  Americans 
Ajjl  need  to  remind  themselves  regularly  of  its 
M  "  A  lurking  presence  lest  they  forget  that  organ- 
ized bigotry  Is  not  a  foreign  contagion.  It  is  as  American 
as  violence,  capitalism  and  democracy. 

And,  as  Is  well  known,  bigotry  in  the  United  States 
takes  many  forms,  of  which  the  three  most  virulent  are 
racism,  anti-Semitism  and  natlvlsm.  Perhaps  the  earli- 
est expression  of  natlvlsm  under  sur  constitutional 
system  occurred  during  the  Administration  of  Presi- 
dent John  Adams  with  the  passage  of  the  infamous 
Allen  and  Sedition  laws  in  1798.  Natlvlsm  erupted  Into 
public  violence  with  (he  burning  by  an  anti-Catholic 
mob  of  an  Ursnline  convent  in  Charlestown,  Mass,  In 
1834.  Then,  with  (he  tremendous  Influx  of  German  and 
Irish  Catholics  Into  the  United  States  In  the  mid-1840's, 
natlvlsm  Infected  the  political  process  In  the  Presiden- 
tial election  or  1844.  Members  of  the  Whig  Party  sought 
to  turn  away  foreigners  from  these  shores  by  tighten- 
ing the  immigration  laws  and  making  citizenship  more 
difficult  to  acquire.  Some  even  suggested  revoking  the 
citizenship  of  the  despised  Irish,  who  were  allegedly 
polluting  the  cities  with  hooliganism,  drunkenness  and 
political  chicanery.  The  response  of  the  Irish  at  the 
ballot  box  helped  to  snatch  New  York  away  from  the 
Whig  candidate,  the  renowned  Henry  Clay,  and  elect  a 
Democratic  President,  the  dark  horse,  James  K.  Polk. 

Over  the  next  decade,  as  nearly  three  million  immi- 
grants swarmed  into  the  country  —  more  than  had 
arrived  in  the  previous  70  years  combined  —  the 
conlagion  of  nalivism  spread  throughout  the  country 
and  produced  the  "fraternal"  Order  cf  the  Star  Span- 
gled Banner,  more  commonly  remembered  as  the 


Animosity  between  Protestants  and  Catholics  continued  long  after  the  demise  of  the  Know- Nothings,  as  this 
Ihomas  Nast  illustration  from  an  1871  Issue  of  Harper's  Weekly  shows. 


Robert  V.  Remlnl,  the  author  of  "Henry  Clay: 
Statesman  for  the  Union"  and  "The,.  Life  of  Andrew 
Jackson,"  is  currently  writing  a  biography  of  Daniel 


Know  Nothing  Party.  How  this  party  acquired  its  name 
Is  unknown.  A  popular  belief  holds  that  when  asked  to 
explain  their  beliefs  these  bigots  replied:  "I  know  noth- 
ing." Others  contend  that  Horace  Greeley,  editor  of  The 
New  York  Tribune,  invented  the  term.  Whatever  the 
origin,  The  Tribune  undoubtedly  popularized  the  name 
and  gave  It  immediate  currency 


Aside  from  Ray  A  Billinglon's  splendid  study  of 
antebellum  nativism,  "The  Proteslant  Crusade:  A 
Study  of  the  Origins  of  American  Nativism,  1 800-IH60" 
(1938),  there  has  not  been  a  general  history  of  the 
Know-Nothing  Party.  Tyler  Anbinder,  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  the  University  of  Wyoming,  seeks  to 
fill  (hat  void  with  "Nativism  and  Slavery:  The  Northern 
Know  Nothings  and  the  Politics  of  the  1850s,"  a  revision 
of  his  doctoral  dissertation  TO  a  very  large  extent  he 
succeeds,  even  though  his  study  limits  itself  exrlusively 


to  the  Northern  slates  where  the  parly  enjoyed  its 
greatest  strength 

The  Order  of  tli.r  Star  Spangled  Banner,  a  secret 
society,  was  founded  around  1850  by  Charles  B.  Allen  of 
New  York  City.  The  organization  swiftly  became,  Mr. 
Anbinder  points  out,  "one  of  the  most  powerful  natlvtit 
organizations  America  has  ever  known."  The  bask; 
tenets  that  defined  Ihe  order's  ideology  included  a  belief 
that  Protestantism  sustained  and  preserved  the  Repub- 
lic because  it  emphasized  individualism,  democracy 
and  equality,  while  Roman  Catholicism  threatened  Ihe 
Republic  because  ii  emphasized  authoritarianism,  op- 
posed freedom  of  thought,  dictated  how  Catholics 
should  vote  and  insisted  that  priests  act  as  intercessors 
between  God  and  the  faithful  Know-Nothings  also  re- 
viled the  two-party  system  and  demanded  limit.'-,  on  the 
i  of  slavery  and  the  consumption  of  alcohol. 
Within  lour  years  of  its  founding,  the  Know-Nolh- 
Continued  on  next  page 
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1  they  -then  proceeded  to  elect 
eight  governors,  more  than  100 
congressmen,  the  mayors  of 
Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Chi- 
cago, and  thousands  of  lesser  of- 
|  ficials  throughout  the  United 
I  States.  They  seemed  certain  to 
I  elect  the  next  President  in  1856. 
Such  worthies  as  former  Presi- 
dent Millard  Fillmore,  Thaddeus 
Stevens.  Simon  Cameron,  Ulys- 
ses S.  Grant  and  his  two  future 
Vice  Presidents,  Schuyler  Colfax 
and  Henry  Wilson,  joined  the 
party. 


THE  meteoric  rise  of  the 
Know-Nothing  Party,  Mr. 
Anbinder  demonstrates, 
occurred  because  of  the 
convergence  of  several  political 
factors:  the  extraordinary  inten- 
sification of  popular  disillusion- 
ment with  parties  and  profes- 
sional politicians;  the  collapse 


of  the  Whig  Party;  the  mounting 
nativist  hatred  for  immigrants, 
especially  Irish  and  German 
Catholics;  several  public  quar- 
rels with  the  Catholic  Church 
over    Bible    teaching    in  the 
schools  and  the  demand  for  pub- 
lic funds  to  finance  parochial 
schools;    the    appointment  of 
James  Campbell,  a  Philadelphia 
Catholic,  as  Postmaster  General 
by  President  Franklin  Pierce; 
the  temperance  crusade,  which 
fiercely  attacked  the  drinking 
habits  of  Catholic  immigrants; 
the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska Act,  which  repealed  the 
Missouri  Compromise  and  put 
the  North  and  South  on  a  colli- 
sion course  over  the  question  of 
slavery  in  the  territories;  and  the 
overwhelming  antislavery  senti- 
ments that  had  flourished  in  the 
North.  By  choosing  the  Know- 
Nothing  ticket  in  1854,  the  elec- 
torate could  cast  an  antiparty,. 
.anti-immigrant,  anti-Catholic, 
I  antilkfuor  and  antislavery  vote,  a 
combination  that  no  other  party 
remotely  offered.      -  v"  :-. 

The  main  thrust  of  "Nativism  " 
and.  Slavery,"  and  what  makes  it 
both  interesting  and  valuable,  is 
therary  powerful  and  convinc- 
ing-argument put  forward  by  the 
buttressed  by  mi- 
stical tables,  charts 
that  the  unparalleled 
success  of  the  Know-Nothings  in 
the  mid-1850*s  occurred  because 


bigots  hated  slavery, 
diction  that  astounded  Abraham 
Lincoln.  "How  can  anyone  who 
abhors  the  oppression  of  Ne- 
groes," he  asked  in  1855,  "be  in 
favor  of  degrading  classes  of 
white  people?" 


will  read  'all  men  are  created 
equal,  except  Negroes,  and  for- 
eigners, and  Catholics.' " 

Ironically,  it  was  also  the  issue 
of  slavery  that  brought  about  the 
demise  of  the  Know-Nothings.  At 
its  convention  in  1855.  the  party 
tacitly  accepted  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska Act,  and  with  that  mis- 
guided decision  a  large  percent- 
age of  Northern  Know-Nothings 
abandoned  the  organization  and 
joined  the  recently  formed  Re- 
publican Party.  Thanks  both  to 
deft  work  by  party  organizers 
and  to  the  escalating  sense  of 
crisis  in  the  nation,  the  Republi- 
cans, Mr.  Anbinder  observes, 
were  able  to  secure  the  support 
of  former  members  of  the  Know- 
Nothings  •'without  making  sig- 
nificant nativist  concessions." 

The  fall  of  the  Know^Nothing 
Party  was  as  rapid  as  its  rise, 
but  the  bigotry  underpinning  the 
party  persisted.  That  bigotry  re- 
surfaced in  1884  when  the  Rev. 
Samuel  D.  Burchard  described 
Democrats   as   the   party  of 
"Rum,  Romanism  and  Rebel- 
lion." Three  years  later  it  re- 
appeared with  the  formation  of 
the  American  Protective  Associ- 
ation to  combat  Catholicism,  and 
later  yet  with  the  founding  in 
Massachusetts  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Restriction  League  in  1894  to 
preserve  America  for  Anglo- 
Saxons.  In  the  20th  century  a 
persistent  hatred  and  fear  of  the 
outsider    manifested    itself  in 
such  seemingly  disparate  phe- 
nomena as  the  Red  Scare  of  1919, 
the  resurgence  of  the  Ku  K!ux 
Klan  in  the  1920's  and  —  to  go  no 
farther  than  the  1930's  —  in  the 
movements  spawned  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Coughlin  and  the  Rev. 
Gerald  I_  K.  Smith. 

Organized  bigotry  endures, 
and  this  book  is  a  reminder  that 
it  once  achieved  enormous  politi- 
cal success  in  this  country.  Given 


the  right  circumstances,  it  can 


be 

pretty  rapid.  As  a  nation,  we  be- 
gan by  declaring  that 'oil  men  ore 
created  tquaL'  We  now  practical 


The  War  Before  the  War 


Slavery  was  once  so  volatile  an  issue  that  Congressmen  argued  over  whether  it  could  even  be  discussed. 


ARGUING 
ABOUT SLAVERY 

The  Great  Battle  in 
the  United  States  Congress. 
By  William  Lee  Miller. 
577  pp.  New  York: 
Alfred  A.  Knopf.  $35. 


By  Drew  Gilpin  Faust 

WILLIAM  LEE  MILLER 
intends  "Arguing  About 
Slavery"  to  tell  a  story  of 
"America's  moral  and 
intellectual  underpinnings."  The  tale 
that  provides  the  basis  for  his  fascinat- 
ing and  often  moving  book  is  one  that  he 
believes  to  be  "scarcely  known,"  yet  one 
he  finds  so  powerful  that  it  "grabbed  me 
by  the  collar,  threw  me  upon  the  floor, 
sat  upon  my  chest  and  insisted  upon 
being  told." 

Between  1835  and  1844,  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  battled 
over  the  "gag  rule"  —  whether  Congress 
could  even  discuss  the  subject  of  slavery 
and  whether  "the  'sacred'  right  of  peti- 
tion" so  central  to  republican  govern- 
ment included  the  right  to  petition 
against  human  bondage.  The  compro- 
mises that  made  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution possible  in  1789  had  included  a 
tacit  understanding  that  the  new  nation- 
al Government  would  not  even  address 
the  issue  of  slavery  in  the  states  where  it 
already  existed.  But  by  the  early  1830's, 
the  growing  power  and  organization  of 
antislavery  sentiment  in  the  North  was 
challenging  the  perpetuation  of  this  si- 
lence. The  conflict  over  the  treatment  of 
antislavery  petitions  submitted  to  the 
House,  Mr.  Miller  argues,  was  of  funda- 
mental importance  in  defining  the 
meanings  of  civil  liberty  and  republican 
government  in  America.  At  the  same 
time,  it  proved  a  prophetic  foreshadow- 
ing of  the  actual  war  over  slavery  to 
come. 

Mr.  Miller,  the  Thomas  C.  Sorensen 
Professor  of  Political  and  Social 
Thought  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  is 
interested  in  the  gag  rule  controversy 
because  it  produced  a  battle  of  words 
and  principles,  and  because  it  demon- 
strates how  moral  confrontation  and  de- 
bate have  shaped  our  political  heritage. 
"If  one  doesn't  believe  that  moral  argu- 
ment ever  makes  any  difference,"  he 
warns,  "then  one  doesn't  believe  in  re- 
publican government."  He  calls  upon  his 
readers  to  belieVe  in  both:  in  the  possibil- 
ity for  idealism  in  politics  and  in  the 
virtues  of  a  governmental  system  that 
Americans  of  the  mid-1990's  seem  far 
more  prone  to  deplore  than  to  celebrate. 

In  December  1835,  James  Henry 
Hammond,  a  freshman  Congressman 
from  South  Carolina,  rose  to  demand 
that  antislavery  petitions  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  no  longer  be  received, 

Drew  Gilpin  Faust  is  the  Annenberg 
Professor  of  History  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  author  of  the 
orthcoming  "Mothers  of  Invention: 
/omen  of  the  Slaveholding  South  in  the 
merican  Civil  War." 


printed,  assigned  to  committee  and  ig- 
nored, as  had  been  the  custom,  but  that 
they  not  be  received  at  all,  or,  as  he  later 
formulated  it,  "rejected"  at  the  outset. 
Only  such  an  action,  he  insisted,  would 
clearly  indicate  that  Congress  regarded 
any  discussion  of  slavery  as  unconstitu- 
tional. Only  a  guarantee  that  slavery  lay 
outside  the  powers  of  the  still  fledgling 
national  Government  could  make  the 
slave-owning  leadership  of  the  South  feel 
safe  within  the  Union.  Hammond's  mo- 
tion began  a  nine-year  battle  between 
those  wishing  to  gag  all  discussion  of 
slavery  and  those  who  believed  that  the 
maintenance  of  republican  institutions 
required  freedom  of  petition  and  debate. 

Mr.  Miller's  goal,  as  he  says,  is  not 
simply  to  "summarize  and  report"  this 
battle,  but  to  "re-create  it."  His  account 
—  dramatic,  immediate,  immensely 
readable  —  does  nearly  that.  With  exten- 
sive quotations  from  records  of  the  Con- 
gressional debates,  he  transforms  much 
of  his  text  into  something  like  a  screen- 
play —  almost  a  cinematic  presentation 


man  who  becomes  the  unlikely  hero  of 
his  tale.  John  Quincy  Adams  of  Massa- 
chusetts, a  former  President  and  son  of  a 
President,  was  in  his  70's  during  most  of 
the  gag-rule  battle.  Yet  undaunted  by 
age,  he  employed  his  political  skills  and 
parliamentary  acumen  to  lead  the  fight 
for  freedom  of  speech  and  petition  to 
eventual  victory  in  1844,  when  the  gag 
rule  was  at  last  defeated.  Adams's  strat- 
egy during  the  long  campaign  was  "to 
subordinate  —  or  to  appear  to  subordi- 
nate —  the  antislavery  cause  to  the  issue 
of  civil  liberty."  This  tactic  made  it  im- 
possible for  Northerners  any  longer  to 
regard  slavery  as  an  institution  with  in- 
fluences confined  to  the  Southern  states; 
slavery  was  now  impinging  on  their  own 
freedoms  of  speech  and  petition.  Adams 
clogged  the  workings  of  the  House  by 
presenting  petition  after  petition  to  keep 
the  issue  of  open  debate  before  the  Con- 
gress. His  insistence  on  speaking  about 
what  the  House  wished  to  define  as  un- 
speakable turned  the  gag  rule  from  the 
"sedative  or  tranquilizer"  its  proponents 


Standards  as  an  episode  all  students 
should  be  able  to  explain  by  the  time  they 
finish  seventh  grade.  But  Mr.  Miller's 
lively  version  of  the  controversy,  de- 
signed to  avoid  "those  fine  points"  of 
arcane  scholarly  debates  in  order  to  ap- 
peal to  the  general  reader,  should  make 
the  conflict's  moral  and  political  signifi- 
cance far  better  understood. 

One  wishes,  however,  that  in  eschew- 
ing scholarly  obscurantism  he  had  not 
abandoned  scholarly  attention  to  detail. 
He  unfortunately  commits  numerous  er- 
rors of  fact  that  work  to  distract  the 
knowledgeable  reader  from  his  larger 
goal.  For  example,  James  Henry  Ham- 
mond did  not  arrive  in  Congress  until 
December  1835,  just  days  before  his  gag 
motion;  David  Walker's  "Appeal  to  the 
Colored  Citizens  of  the  World"  was  pub- 
lished in  1829;  slavery  was  not  finally 
abolished  in  the  French  empire  until 
1848;  immediate  abolitionists  were  in 
many  cases  not  supporters  of  racial  inte- 
gration and  equality;  it  was  the  case  of 
Anthony  (not  Arthur)  Burns  that  created 


of  the  verbal  exchange  that  served  as 
the  essence  of  the  battle. 

But  Mr.  Miller  does  more  than  simply 
reproduce  the  debates.  Perhaps  his 
most  valuable  contribution  is  his  lucid 
explanation  of  how  the  machinery  of 
rules  and  parliamentary  methods  in  the 
House  became  a  matter  of  substance, 
not  just  procedure.  It  came  to  make  a 
considerable  difference,  for  example, 
that  a  simple  majority  could  lay  a  ques- 
tion on  the  table,  but  a  two-thirds  vote 
was  required  to  take  it  off.  One  of  Mr. 
Miller's  larger  agendas  is  to  show  how 
politics  can  operate  as  a  vehicle  for 
translating  ideals  into  action  and  to 
demonstrate  that  the  "practical  and  re- 
alistic bent"  of  politicians  makes  them 
not  contemptible  but  admirable,  no  "less 
worthy  than  the  abolitionists  and  re- 
formers" who  have  garnered  the  bulk  of 
credit  for  the  antebellum  struggle 
against  human  bondage. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Miller's  best  evidence  for 
the  virtues  of  politicians  is  the  Congress- 


intended  into  "a  stimulant"  for  antislav- 
ery discussion  and  activism. 

Mr.  Miller's  vivid  portrait  of  Adams  — 
enduring  motions  of  censure  and  even 
assassination  threats;  selflessly  affirm- 
ing the  unalloyed  right  of  petition  by 
dutifully  presenting  memorials  for  his 
own  removal;  nobly  attacking  the  "great 
and  foul  stain"  of  slavery;  even  display- 
ing a  puckish  sense  of  humor  in  parlia- 
mentary maneuverings  and  debate  —  is 
intended  to  rehabilitate  a  statesman  and 
a  family  Mr.  Miller  believes  to  have  been 
unfairly  treated  in  historical  memory. 
"If  it  weren't  for  Abigail,"  he  wryly  ob- 
serves, "the  Adams  family  would  be 
pretty  much  out  of  luck  in  the  popularity 
department."  "Arguing  About  Slavery" 
should  go  far  in  redressing  that  injustice. 

This  engaging  book  should  also  suc- 
ceed in  making  the  gag  rule  controversy 
more  widely  known,  although  Mr.  Miller 
may  have  exaggerated  its  current  ob- 
scurity. It  is,  after  all,  included  in  the 
recently  promulgated  National  History 


an  uproar  over  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

But  scholars  and  general  readers  alike 
will  admire  Mr.  Miller's  achievement  in 
constructing  an  inspiring  tale,  one  likely 
to  imbue  its  audience  with  a  sense  of 
pride  in  the  workings  of  American  Gov- 
ernment and  a  renewed  commitment  to 
belief  in  its  possibilities.  Yet  ultimately, 
a  celebration  of  the  anti-gag-rule  forces 
contains  a  profound  irony  and  requires 
at  least  some  lingering  reservations 
about  the  extent  and  character  of  the 
morality  that  underpins  American  poli- 
tics. The  success  of  the  gag  rule  issue  for 
the  antislavery  movement  lay  in  the  fo- 
cus on  the  right  of  petition,  the  subordi- 
nation of  the  more  controversial  issue  of 
human  freedom.  The  anti-gag-rule  effort 
aroused  widespread  support  because 
more  white  Americans  were  willing  to 
struggle  in  defense  of  their  own  free- 
doms of  political  expression  than  were 
willing  directly  to  speak  or  act  against 
the  denial  of  all  freedoms  to  millions  of 
black  Americans.  □ 
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